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A College First Proposed, 1633 


Unpublished Letters of Apostle Eliot 
and William Hammond to Sir Simonds D’ Ewes 


ORTY years ago, when addressing the January 1914 meeting of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, the late Worthington C. 
Ford emphasized the usefulness of East Anglian family muni- 
ments in supplying background material for the study of the 
Puritan colonization of New England.’ The existence, apparently 
hitherto unnoticed, of two original letters written from Massachusetts 
Bay, in September 1633, to the Suffolk antiquary and parliamentary 
diarist Sir Simonds D’Ewes (1602-1650) suggests that research among 
English archival sources of this description can still be productive.* 
Both letters were found among the Harleian manuscripts in the Brit- 
ish Museum.’ One was written by William Hammond, Sr, an early 
Watertown settler.‘ The other is the autograph of the renowned 
‘Apostle to the Indians,’ the Reverend John Eliot of Roxbury.® 
Though the purely antiquarian value of each is considerable, Eliot’s 
letter, in addition, possesses historical importance of the first rank: it 
provides clear evidence of a detailed plan for the foundation of a col- 
lege and library in New England that antedates by nearly three years 
the earliest known reference to such a project.’ This proposal of 1633, 


* Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society (hereafter Proc. MHS), 
XLVII (1914), 131. 

* The present writer encountered these letters in 1951, during the course of re- 
search made possible by a United States Government grant under the Fulbright Act. 

* The family papers, manuscripts, and library of Sir Simonds D’Ewes, Bart., were 
sold in 1705 by his grandson Sir Simonds D’Ewes II (ca. 1670-1722) to Robert Harley, 
first Earl of Oxford (1661-1724). The D’Ewes purchase formed the nucleus of the 
great Harleian collection of manuscripts, which came to the British Museum in 1753, 
by public purchase from the widow of the second Earl. 

*MS Harley 386, fols. 34-35. 

*MS Harley 384, fols. 156-157. 

* Samuel Eliot Morison, The Founding of Harvard College (Cambridge, 1935), p. 
162, quoting (from the Essex Institute Historical Collections, IV, 93; IX, 16) an entry 
in the town records of Salem dated 2 May 1636 which states in part: ‘In the reading 
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had it been carried through, might easily have secured for Sir Simonds 
D’Ewes that eponymous honor which did in fact fall to John Harvard 
five years later. 

It has long been generally known that D’Ewes, a moderate or right- 
wing Puritan, possessed a lively and sympathetic curiosity regarding 
the progress of the Wilderness Zion. Many of his Suffolk neighbors, 
and not a few of his own tenants, had departed for New England in the 
decade of the 1630’s. The passage in his quaint autobiography relevant 
to the circumstances attending the founding of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony was quoted by Robert C. Winthrop, Sr, in 1869.’ Over thirty 
years later, the Suffolk genealogist and manorial historian, Joseph 
James Muskett, accidentally noticed, in the bound volumes of D’Ewes 
correspondence preserved among the Harleian manuscripts, five letters 
written to D’Ewes from Massachusetts that ranged in date from 1633 
to 1638, four of them from the elder John Winthrop.* The fifth 
(dated merely ‘7 September’ and assigned, on internal evidence, to the 
year 1638 — not 1639, as first printed), enclosing a detailed prospectus 
of the Bay Colony with the earliest known mention of Harvard Col- 
lege as being in operation,’ was written by the Reverend Edmund 
Browne, who arrived in Boston 27 June 1638 on the Thomas and 


of an order for the division of Marble head neck; A motion was brought in by Cp. 
Endicott in behalfe of mr. John Humphries for some Land beyond Forest River, 
moved by spetiall argument one whereof was, Least that should hinder the building 
of a Colledge which would be manie [mens] losse.’ 

* Life and Letters of John Winthrop, 2nd ed. (Boston, 1869), I, 350-351, citing the 
Autobiography and Correspondence of Sir Simonds D’Ewes, Bart., ed. James O. 
Halliwell (London, 1845), Il, 116. The original autobiography (British Museum, MS 
Harley 646) was written after 1637 but was based in part on earlier notebooks. Halli- 
well’s printed version is a poorly edited and bowdlerized abridgment of this manu- 
script. The article by John Bruce in the Edinburgh Review, LXXXIV (July—October 
1846), 76-102, accompanying his notice of Halliwell’s volumes, remains to date the 
most entertaining, as well as the most perceptive, general account of D’Ewes’s char- 
acter and career; see also a later article by Bruce in the Archaeological Journal, XXV1 
(1869), 323-338. 

* British Museum, MS Harley 388, fols. 186, 188, 189, 191; MS Harley 385, fol. 92. 
Copies of these letters were communicated through Robert C. Winthrop, Jr, to the 
Colonial Society of Massachusetts in December 1900 and printed in that Society’s 
Publications (hereafter Pubs. CSM), VII (1905), 68-80. The four from Winthrop 
were subsequently included in the Winthrop Papers, published by the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, III (1943), 139-140, 171-172, 199-200, 276-277. 

*“Wee have a Cambridge heere, a College erecting, youth lectured, a library, and 
I suppose there will be a presse this winter’ (Pubs. CSM, VII, 80); see also Morison, 
Founding of Harvard College, pp. 208, 368-369. 
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Frances and later, in 1640, became minister of the newly formed 
church at Sudbury. 

The texts of the Hammond and Eliot letters, now presented for the 
first time, illuminate still further the connection existing between 
D’Ewes and the founders of New England. They also strengthen the 
evidence that his eventual arrival in the Colony was considered dis- 
tinctly possible as early as 1633. By 10 May 1636, after the death of 
an infant son, he declared: ‘had . . . sad presaging thoughts that God 
would not vouchsafe me any male offspring to leave behind me, to 
inherit my name and perpetuate my family: nay, I began to consider 
that a higher Providence might ere long call me to suffer for his name 
and Gospel, or might prepare a way for my passage into America.’ *° 
In 1638, as we know from Edmund Browne’s report, D’Ewes was still 
considering the idea of a plantation in New England. 

Simonds D’Ewes was born at Coxden, the home of his maternal 
grandfather in Chardstock, Dorsetshire, on 18 December 1602, the 
eldest son of Paul and Cecilia (Simonds) D’Ewes."* Paul D’Ewes, a 
prosperous London lawyer of Flemish descent, had acquired extensive 
landed property in Suffolk during the reign of James I, including the 
manor and town of Lavenham, which had for centuries belonged to 
the de Vere earls of Oxford. Simonds, marrying the fourteen-year-old 
heiress of the Cloptons of Kentwell Hall, near Long Melford, Suffolk, 
on 24 October 1626,” was knighted at Whitehall six weeks later, and 
combined the holdings of the two families, both considerable and ad- 
joining each other, when he succeeded to the D’Ewes estate in 1631. 

Although destined by his father for a legal career, and withdrawn 
from Cambridge University in 1620 to enter the Middle Temple, Sir 
Simonds was gradually attracted into the study of English antiquities, 
particularly constitutional history. Possessed of sufficient leisure and 
financial resources to indulge his interests at will, he displayed a pro- 
digious zeal for research unusual even in an age that produced a Selden 

* Autobiography, Il, 145. 

“New England Historical and Genealogical Register (hereafter NEHGR), 
LXXX (October 1926), 346-350; Dictionary of National Biography, V, 900-903. 

* Anne Clopton (1612-1641), daughter and eventually sole heir of Sir William 
Clopton of Kentwell, by his first wife Anne Barnardiston, cousin of Sir Nathaniel 
Barnardiston the friend of Governor Winthrop. D’Ewes was immensely proud of 
his marital alliance with this ancient knightly Suffolk family, of which the cadet 
branch, settled at Castleins Hall near Groton, in the same county, provided Winthrop 


with his short-lived second wife Thomasine Clopton (died 1616). See Joseph J. 
Muskett, Suffolk Manorial Families (Exeter, Eng., 1900), pp. 143, 144. 
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and a Dugdale. Until the present century he was chiefly remembered 
as the learned and industrious compiler of the Journals of All the Parlia- 
ments . . . of Queen Elizabeth.* His profound knowledge of the 
ancient public records of England gave him a temporary usefulness to 
the precedent-hungry leaders of the Long Parliament, in which he was 
Member from Sudbury (county Suffolk) for eight years.* But his 
scholarly and hypersensitive nature was ill-suited to the politics of the 
stormy 1640's. His suspected royalist sympathies, moreover, at length 
caused him to be among the first members expelled from the House in 
the Purge of 1648.° For the two remaining years of his life after his 
forced withdrawal from politics, D’Ewes lived in retirement at his fam- 
ily seat, Stowlangtoft Hall, near Bury St Edmunds. 

Intimately connected by marriage, proximity, and similar interests, 
as D’Ewes undoubtedly was, with the promoters of the Great Migra- 
tion to New England of the 1630’s, it is not surprising that he too should 
have sought to prepare himself a refuge there from the ‘harsh times’ 
brewing in England. It was apparently the idea of providing a stock 
of Massachusetts-bred cattle for his prospective plantation in the 
Colony that prompted him to venture a sum of twenty pounds with 
William Hammond of Watertown."* This somewhat feckless former 
tenant of D’Ewes had presumably sailed in the great vanguard fleet of 
April-May 1630, for in a list of those who intended to emigrate in the 


* The journals were prepared for publication some thirty-two years after Sir 
Simonds’ death by his nephew and literary executor Paul Bowes, of the Inner Temple. 
The volume, which was reissued several times following the first edition in 1682, 
was dedicated to the second Baronet, Sir Willoughby D’Ewes, son and heir of Sir 
Simonds by his second wife Elizabeth Willoughby (daughter and co-heir of Sir 
Henry Willoughby, Bart., of Risley, Derbyshire), whom he married in 1642. 

* The voluminous day-by-day journals of Commons debates kept by D’Ewes dur- 
ing his membership in the House (1640-48) constitute British Museum MSS Harley 
162-166 and are now in the process of publication by the Yale University Press. 

* As late as 15 July 1641 D’Ewes accepted a baronetcy from King Charles, which 
became extinct upon the death of his great-grandson (Sir Jermyn D’Ewes) without 
issue 21 April 1731 (Complete Baronetage, ed. George E. Cokayne, Exeter, Eng., 
1900-06, II, 103-104). Richard D’Ewes, the younger brother of Sir Simonds, took the 
royalist side in the Civil War, serving as a lieutenant colonel in Prince Rupert’s 
cavalry. He was mortally wounded at the siege of Reading in 1643 and was, says 
Clarendon, ‘a young man of notable courage and vivacity’ (History of the Rebellion 
and Civil Wars in England, Oxford, 1843, I, 382; see also Edinburgh Review, 
LXXXIV, 100). 

* William Hammond was born at Lavenham, Suffolk, in 1575, only surviving son 
of Thomas Hammond, ‘shereman’ (died 1589), by his wife Rose (Trippe), who sub- 
sequently married one Steward and died at Cockfield, Suffolk, in 1645. William 
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Arbella squadron, drawn up by Governor Winthrop in February 
1629/30, occurs the name ‘Hammond’ unprefixed by ‘Mr’ — an entry 
that may well apply to William of Watertown.” He was, at any rate, 
‘in the cuntrey’ before September 1630, for his letter mentions a great 
flight of Passenger Pigeons over the plantations ‘this tyme thre yeres.’ 
D’Ewes’s investment was brought by Hammond’s eldest son and name- 
sake, who seems to have arrived at Boston late in the summer of 1633, 
perhaps in the Griffin, the ship that carried over those ‘two eminent 
stars’ John Cotton and Thomas Hooker.” The younger Hammond 
also carried ‘letters’ from D’Ewes to Governor Winthrop, the purport 
of which can be gathered from the latter’s reply of 26 September as 
well as from subsequent replies.” 

Although Hammond’s letter assures his former landlord that he will 
go, if necessary, as far as ‘plimworthe’ for ‘bollocks for youer wor- 
shipe,’ he afterwards seems to have persuaded D’Ewes to invest the 
money in an attempt to export pickled Merrimack sturgeon. This ven- 
ture was a total loss.” When the younger William Hammond sailed 


Hammond’s wife Elizabeth was a sister of William Paine, later a noted merchant- 
proprietor of Ipswich, Massachusetts, from whom Hammond purchased in 1622 part 
of ‘a house called The Angell nere the markett place in Lavenham’ (British Museum, 
MS Harley 99, fol. 2); and she was doubtless the ‘goody Hammond’ from whom John 
Winthrop, Jr, recorded the receipt of £7 5s. ‘to send her husband’ in 1631 (Winthrop 
Papers, Ill, 6). She and her younger children sailed from England on the Francis of 
Ipswich ‘the last of Aprill 1634’ (Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
3rd ser., X, 1849, 144). Thomas Hammond, the early settler of Hingham, Massa- 
chusetts, was William Hammond’s first cousin (British Museum, Additional MS 
38614, fols. 2-31). Material relating to the Hammond family occurs in Henry Bond, 
Genealogies of the Families and Descendants of the Early Settlers of Watertown, 
Massachusetts, 2nd ed. (Boston, 1860), pp. 269-272, and in NEHGR, XXX (January 
1876), 28-29, CVI (April 1952), 83-87. 

* John Winthrop, The History of New England, ed. James Savage (Boston, 1853), 
II, 416 (Addenda). Subsequent references to the History are to this edition. 

* These two divines, who landed at Boston from the Griffin on 4 September 1633 
(Winthrop, History, I, 128-130), Cotton Mather aptly describes as being ‘for their 
different genius, the Luther and Melancthon of New-England’ (Magnalia Christi 
Americana, ed. Thomas Robbins, Hartford, 1853, I, 342). Shipmates with them were 
the scarcely less notable ministers Samuel Stone and John Haynes. 

* See note 8. It is regrettable that neither this letter from D’Ewes nor any of the 
several subsequent ones received from him by Governor Winthrop has survived 
among the Winthrop papers. There is a tradition that they formerly existed, and 
they may perhaps have perished in the several recorded losses sustained by that in- 
valuable collection (Pubs. CSM, VII, 69; cf. Proc. MHS, XI, 1871, 200). 

* When the elder Hammond was called before Governor John Haynes and the 
Assistants, in 1635, to answer for fulfillment of the bond made two years previously 
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in a Virginia-bound pinnace, hoping to recoup his own and his father’s 
fortunes in the corn trade, he was shipwrecked on the Long Island 
shore and slain by a Shinnacock Indian.” Governor Winthrop himself 
had earlier declined to advise Sir Simonds on the best means of man- 
aging his engagement with the Hammonds pere et fils, but had sug- 
gested that D’Ewes might more profitably 


drive a trade with the Lord heere, in helping forwarde the worke of the Gospell, 
by sending over some poore godly familyes with a yeares provision, which I ac- 
count one of the best workes which may be performed at this season: If you will 
please to rayse a Colonye heere in that manner (which would not be difficult for 
your self with such godly frends as you may have to ioyn with you) I would take 
off any further trouble from you about it . . .”” 


William Hammond’s letter to D’Ewes is of particular interest be- 
cause it presents the lively impressions of a representative of the class 
of East Anglian artisan-yeomen that provided the most substantial 
number of colonists in the New England Puritan settlements. Corres- 
pondence from English America of so early a date and emanating from 
persons of Hammond’s relatively minor station is of extreme rarity.” 
That this most unpretentious bit of Americana has survived three cen- 


between his son and D’Ewes, the unfortunate man could give no accounting. ‘We 
were content,’ Winthrop wrote D’Ewes on 20 July 1635, ‘to take the principall which 
the old man hath vndertaken to pay, which when we have received it shalbe be- 
stowed vpon some publ[ic] worke . . .’ (Winthrop Papers, Ill, 200). This generous 
arrangement was presumably suggested by D’Ewes himself — who thus gave substan- 
tial proof that he was in fact, as Hammond’s letter declares, a ‘good willer to new 
eingland.’ See also Winthrop, History, Il, 418 (Addenda). 

* Winthrop to D’Ewes, 24 June 1636 (Winthrop Papers, Ill, 276-277). Win- 
throp’s relation of the affair to D’Ewes concludes with the pious observation that 
‘God hath allwayes crossed us in our trade with Virginia.’ Cf. Jonathan Brewster’s 
letter of 18 June 1636 dealing with the same event (Winthrop Papers, Ill, 270-271) 
and Lion Gardiner’s mention of it in his ‘Relation of the Pequot Warres,’ Collections 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 3rd ser., Il (1833), 157. A subsequent 
reference to the murder of young Hammond occurs in Winthrop, History, Il, 102. 

* Winthrop to D’Ewes, 26 September 1633 (Winthrop Papers, Ill, 139). 

* The only extant letter of comparable description known to the present writer is 
that of 15 March 1630/1 written by another Suffolk man at Watertown to his father 
William Pond of Edwardstone, Suffolk (Winthrop Papers, Ill, 17-19). The writer of 
this earlier letter had just emerged from the discouraging first winter of the Winthrop 
company. ‘Peple her,’ he writes, ‘are subgecte to deicesesse for her haue deyeid of 


the skurueye and of the bur[{n]inge feuer too hundreid and ode . . . the cuntrey is 
not so as we ded expecte it . . . beseides god hath tacken away the chefeste stud in 
the land Mr. [Isaac] Johnson . . . wiche wase the . . . on that woold a don moste 


good.’ He further intreats his father to send ‘a ferckeine of buttr and a hogseit of 
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turies and more is due, of course, to Sir Simonds’ penchant for pre- 
serving practically every scrap of writing that came into his posses- 
sion.”* 


the 26 of Septembur 1633 


Sur Simmyones I am sumthinge bould to wreight unto youer worshipe 
deseyreing youer woorshipe to pardon me my wreighteinge vnto youer 
worshipe is to sarteyfeye ** youer worshipe in sume thinge consarninge new 
Eingland in amereyca my son tellethe me that youer worshipe ded giue him 
xx f to bey you a cuppele of bullockes her to bred a stock thay ar wondur- 
fule dere here thare is non to be gotton but at a gret preise a coue is worthe 
here xxv t a calefe of this yere is worthe her x t & non to be gotton a mare 
is worthe here xxx t thare cam ouer this yere maney _— & brought no 
cattele withe them I went to m‘ Gouerner * & tould him of it & I ded 
delyuer him a lettur that youer worshipe sent hime & he ded red it & he 
dothe muche rejoise & so do ale the assistanse ** that youer worship is suche 
a good willer to new eingland I tould him how you tock my son xx f to by 
too bollockes & I tould him how that I had inqueyereid in the plantatyones 
for too bollocks for youer worshipe & I wold a bought too of him but he 
had non but he hathe prommesseid me that he wile help me to too for youer 
worship he is to haue sume cume from vergenya & as son as thay cume he 
telethe me I shale haue too & thare is a gentele man hathe prommeiseid me 
too as son as thay cume but resolue that i wile not fayle you of a cupple for 


mault onground for we dreinck notheinge but walltre’ and declares that if provisions 
become no cheaper ‘I purpose to c[o]me hom at myckellmes.’ The optimism ex- 
pressed in Hammond’s letter shows how vastly material conditions in the Colony 
improved, for the average settler, between the spring of 1631 and the autumn of 1633. 
It is interesting to note that both letters are written in nearly identical Suffolk dialect. 

™“ The manuscript here transcribed and shown in facsimile (Plate I) by kind per- 
mission of the Trustees of the British Museum is contained in a volume of letters 
(MS Harley 386) written for the most part to Sir Simonds D’Ewes and to his father 
Paul D’Ewes by persons concerned with the management of the D’Ewes estates in 
Suffolk and Dorset. The original is both preceded and followed, in the present bound 
sequence, by memoranda of similar nature dated 1631. It consists of a single large 
sheet of watermarked paper, folded in half to form two leaves each measuring ap- 
proximately 8 by 12 inches. The recto of the leaf now numbered fol. 34 contains the 
body of the letter, its verso being blank. The second leaf, numbered fol. 35, has a 
blank recto, its verso containing solely the endorsement given below, together with 
traces of a red wax seal. The writing throughout is in a typical secretary hand of the 
period, though small and crabbed. Both paper and ink are well preserved. In this 
transcription the writer’s orthography, capitalization, parentheses, and total lack of 
punctuation have been followed. 

* Le., ‘certify.’ 

* John Winthrop, Sr. 

* T.e., the Governor’s Assistants. 
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if I can not haue them in ouer plantatyon I wile go to plimworthe ** for 
them that is fortey myle from us I thincke it good to sarteyfey youer wor- 
sheip sume thinge of the cuntrey we dwele in a plase wiche is caleid martha- 
teutyeis ** baye it is a plase fule of Ilandes that the sea cume pase them in & 
we haue maney good harburs for the sheipes to reid in firste for the cuntrey 
it is a uerey good ayere for we haue non seicke her we haue much champine 
ground *° maney hiles wich ar rockey muche marshe ground withe freshe 
reuares maney gret pondes too or thre myles abought & gret stor of fresh 
fishe in them perche roche ** & pyckes & other fishe wiche we know not the 
names gret stor of timbur but no busheis** & as for fishe sume thre leges at 
sea from us thay wile go ought withe a shallupe & in a day & a night sume 
tym thre men or boyes wile kache thre or fouer hundreid of cod fishe or a 
gret fishe we cale it a base ** uerey good fishe & we haue gret stor of 
mackereile & we haue a fishe we cale it a holy back ** sume of them ar ney 
as bige & as longe as a man & it is a hand fule thick & we haue gret stor of 
oshetures sume ar ten einches longe foule her ar good store as gise & duck 

* This dialectical variant spelling of ‘Plymouth’ is occasionally encountered at 
this period and earlier. Cf. ‘Plymwoorthe towne’ (An American Garland: Being a 
Collection of Ballads Relating to America 1563-1759, ed. Charles H. Firth, Oxford, 
1915, p. 7) and ‘Plimworth’ (Brampton Gurdon to John Winthrop, 30 August 
1636, Winthrop Papers, Ill, 296). 

* This must surely be a unique rendering of ‘Massachusetts,’ but it is very plainly 
so written in the manuscript (Plate I, line 21 of the main text of the letter). 

“Le. ‘champaign,’ a word generally used by seventeenth-century English hus- 
bandmen to describe level, open land suitable for tillage. Pond (see note 23) also 
speaks (1631) of ‘champine ground.’ 

“Presumably the Northern Creek Chub or Horned Dace (Semotilus atromacu- 
latus); the true Roach is a European fish. 

“ Le., ‘bushes,’ apparently an allusion to the park-like appearance and absence of 
undergrowth noted by certain of the early settlers in the American forests. This 
is supposed to have resulted from the aboriginal practice of regularly burning over 
the woods in order to facilitate deer stalking. Thomas Morton, in New English 
Canaan (Amsterdam, 1637), ed. Charles F. Adams, Jr (Boston, 1883), pp. 172-173, 
says, in a chapter entitled ‘Of their Custome in burning the Country, and the reason 
thereof,’ ‘the burning of the grasse destroyes the underwoods ... and by that 
meanes the trees growe here & there as in our parks: and makes the Country very 
beautifull and commodious.’ See also William Wood, New-Englands Prospect 
(London, 1634), as reprinted in Alexander Young, Chronicles of the First Planters 
of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay from 1623 to 1636 (Boston, 1846), p. 397, n. 3. 

“ The Striped Bass (Roccus saxatilis), the netting of which is frequently men- 
tioned in the early accounts (cf. William Bradford, Of Plymouth Plantation, ed. 
Samuel Eliot Morison, New York, 1952, pp. 122-123; Francis Higginson, New-Eng- 
lands Plantation, London, 1630, as reprinted in Young, Chronicles of the First 
Planters, p. 249). For a general account of the Striped Bass off the New England 
coast see Henry B. Bigelow and William C. Schroeder, Fishes of the Gulf of Maine, 
znd ed. (U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Fishery Bulletin 74; Washington, D. C., 
1953), Pp- 389-404. 

“ Halibut. 
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& tele ** & sume swanes * & cranes ** & here ar gret stor of heth fesantes ** 
& when it is an ackorn yer her ar pigeines a bound you may thinck that I do 
tele you an untreuthe this tyme thre yeres we ale in the cuntrey ded se so 
maney peigenes as myght a lodeid too or thre shipes for too ouares we ded 
be hould them thay ded fley for 6 myles of bredethe so thick that thay 
ceuereid the ayer that we ded thinck that the first flight wase xx myles 
efor the last cam those that ded not se them myght thinck it wase not 
trew but it is uerey trew that I wreight to youer worsheip * we haue a reuer 
sume xxx myles from us is caleid mereynick reuer thare is gret stor of stur- 


* An artificial distinction between ducks and teal is often found at this time; cf. 
Wood, New-Englands Prospect (1634), p. 31. Both the Green-winged (Anas crecca 
carolinensis) and the Blue-winged (Anas discors) Teal are noted by the early writers 
on New England, and both still occur in numbers on migration. 

” The Whistling Swan (Olor columbianus), now a mere straggler to New Eng- 
land, apparently occurred regularly on migration and in winter during the period of 
settlement. There are no fully authenticated records for the much rarer Trumpeter 
Swan (Olor buccinator). 

“Both the American true cranes, the Sandhill Crane (Grus canadensis) and the 
now nearly extinct Whooping Crane (Grus americana), were known to the early 
settlers. The Sandhill Crane apparently was at first seen in numbers on migration in 
New England, but it has been for long no more than a casual visitor, and the Whoop- 
ing Crane was probably never much more than that. On the other hand, by ‘crane’ 
Hammond may have meant ‘heron’; the confusion was of agelong standing in Old 
England, where the Common Heron (Ardea cinerea) was a standard target of the 
falconer and, in spite of Deuteronomy, a prized delicacy of the greater feasts. The 
confusion was the more readily transferred from Old England to New because the 
settlers found there the very similar and equally conspicuous Great Blue Heron 
(Ardea herodias). 

“The Heath Hen (Tympanuchus cupido cupido), of the same species as the 
Prairie Chicken, and once common in souchern New England. After its extirpation 
from the mainland about 1840, the race lingered on under protection on Martha’s 
Vineyard, until a sole individual, after surviving alone for more than three years, 
disappeared from observation in the spring of 1932. 

“The almost astronomical numbers of Passenger Pigeons (Ectopistes migra- 
torius) that moved north and south through eastern North America on semi-annual 
migration instantly attracted the attention of explorers and colonists, and their writ- 
ings contain many references; see, for example, Albert H. Wright, ‘Early Records 
of the Passenger Pigeon,’ Auk, XX VII (1910), 428-443, ‘Other Early Records of the 
Passenger Pigeon,’ Auk, XXVIII (1911), 346-366, 427-449. Yet Hammond’s flight of 
September 1630 seems to be the first in New England of which there is definite 
record. Deputy Governor Thomas Dudley, writing to Bridget, Countess of Lincoln, 
on 12 March 1630/1 (Young, Chronicles of the First Planters, pp. 335-336), speaks 
with similar awe of the flight of that spring (occurring on March 8), having ap- 
parently missed the autumnal flight of the year before. Still earlier writers, such as 
Smith and Higginson, had merely mentioned the pigeons, without description of a 
flight. 

The Algonquian name for the pigeon was ‘wuskowhan’ (cf. Roger Williams, A 
Key into the Language of America, London, 1643, p. 91), meaning ‘wanderer’; each 
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gune *° we haue maney go a fisheing for sume thether but the engeines “4 
cache them for them her is good stor of der ware it not for the akin her 
wold be a bound for the does hat most 2 fanes atones *? & sume haue thre but 
the woolues destrey them & thay kile ouer gotes & ouer piges had we but 
a kennele of gret feats ** we shold hunt them from ouer planttatyones 
ouer cattele threiue uerey wele her we haue her aight hundreid trend soul- 
grs & we haue good capteines & we haue a forte & her ar xx peseis of 
ordenanse we haue sume 8 tounes & velageis on toune caleid Salume & on 
caleid Dorchistur on caleid Roxberey on caleid Bostan on caleid Saugus 
& on caleid Charles toune on caleid new toune & on caleid waltur toune “* 


element of the scientific name and the first element of the usual English name is 
therefore merely a translation of the native name. 

The numbers of the pigeons had perceptibly decreased in New England as early 
as John Josselyn’s second visit, 1663-71 (see his Account of Two Voyages to New- 
England, London, 1679, p. 99), and thereafter there was a steady further decrease 
down to their final disappearance about 1890. Farther west, however, in the Ohio 
and Mississippi Valleys, the species remained fabulously abundant through the first 
half of the nineteenth century, as the classic accounts of Wilson and Audubon show. 
The decline from this abundance to total extinction in less than a century is perhaps 
the most spectacular example of annihilation, as it is certainly the most celebrated, 
in the records of natural history. Wild birds were last noted about 1907, and the last 
known individual, a female born in captivity, died of old age in the Cincinnati Zoo 
in September 1914. 

It is interesting that Hammond’s list of New England game birds does not in- 
clude the most famed of all, the Wild Turkey. 

“ Josselyn later reported (1674) seeing sturgeon sixteen feet long (Account of 
Two Voyages, p. 1095). 

“Le., ‘Indians.’ This is very early phonetic evidence for the pronunciation fa- 
miliar to the readers of nineteenth-century ‘penny-dreadfuls.’ An even earlier, 
perhaps the earliest extant, example of ‘eingeines’ occurs in the Pond letter of 1631 
(see notes 23 and 48). 

“The multiparous habit of American members of the deer family excited com- 
ment from Europeans accustomed to single births; cf. Morton, New England Canaan, 
ed. Adams, pp. 200-202. Twin fawns are the rule with both the Whitetail Deer 
(Odocoileus virginianus) and its western relative the Mule Deer (Odocoileus 
bemionus), though there are occasionally singles and more rarely triplets or quad- 
ruplets. Twins are also frequent among the Moose, but this is equally true of the 
European representatives of the species (the true Elk). On the other hand, the 
Red Deer and its New World counterpart the Wapiti (American Elk) normally have 
one young only at a birth. 

“‘Woolfe doggs’ were already on the way from England (Winthrop Papers, 
Ill, 134). According to Winthrop’s History (I, 137), ‘the wolves continued to do 
much hurt among our cattle; and this month [October 1633] there came over four 
Irish greyhounds, which were sent to the governour [Winthrop] by Mr. [Emman- 
uel] Downing, his brother-in-law.’ 

“A curious and significant spelling of ‘walter’ for ‘water’ which occurs as early 
as 1569. See John S. Westlake, ‘Notes on the Dialect of Southampton in the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries,’ published by the Southampton Record Society 
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we haue good lawes her we haue thanckes be to god a weyse relegyus 
gouerner & eurey monthe we haue a cort & thar ale causeis ar hard & witnes 
cumethe in juerye paneld & if men desarue the law thay haue [it?] if not 
thay ar clereid we haue fewoe that ar drunck & her is no swareinge for if 
= be drunck or sware if it be knowen thay ar punysheid ** we haue good 
techeinge her it pleseid god to send ouer hether this yere thre good minestrs 
m‘ Hocker & m‘ Cotton & m* Ston ** thre exselent techares & as for the 
eingeines we haue but fewoe amanckest us thay “* ar queight but the 
gouerner if thay do offend haue them feched be for hime & admonysh them 
& if that aney of them stele the sagemor that is ouer them bringe them to 
the corte & thar thay ar punysheid ** thay go nackeid withe a skine or 
a blanckeit a bought them thanckes be to god it is lyck to be a floreisheing 
plantatyon & as for the ae of too bullockes for youer worsheipe I wile 
do it withe ought [delay?] if we had but 4 mares thay wold be a gret stay 
for the cuntrey we haue 5 teme of bullocks & horse in the cuntrey * but 
thay ar nothinge to sarue the cuntrey for ploweinge ould eingland corne 
grow wele here barly otese & rey her wase theis yere uerey good thuse I 
leue wreighteinge to youer worship leuinge youer worshipe to the protec- 


in Supplement to the Court Leet Records, Vol. 1, A.D. 1550-1624 (Southampton, 
1908), p. cxlv. Westlake explains that ‘al’ was a spelling for ‘au’ (sounded like the 
‘a’ in ‘father’) and further points out (p. cxxvi) the confusion between ‘au’ and ‘al’ 
before consonants in general (for example, ‘salte’ and ‘sawte’ for ‘salt’; ‘defaulte’ and 
‘defawte’ for ‘default’). Cf. NED, which lists ‘waltir’ as an obsolete Scots variant 
of ‘water.’ See also, in note 23 above, Pond’s spelling of ‘walltre’ (1631). 

“It is tempting to identify the writer with the ‘William Hamon’ whom the Court 
of Assistants at Boston ordered, on 4 September 1632, ‘sett in the bilbowes for being 
drunke’ (Records of the Governor and Company of the Massachusetts Bay in New 
England, 1628-1686, ed. Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, Boston, 1853-54, I, 99). An addic- 
tion to tippling might perhaps explain the business bankruptcy that had apparently 
driven Hammond from Lavenham, in Suffolk, to the neighboring shire of Cam- 
bridge and then, as has already been conjectured, to join Winthrop’s fleet in 1630. 
See NEHGR, CVI, 83-87. 

“ See note 18. 

“ The word ‘thay’ has been canceled but seems necessary to the sense. 

“The Pond letter (1631), cited above, remarks that ‘her ar but fewoe eingeines 
and a gret sorte of them deyeid this winture it wase thought it wase of the plage . . . 
thay ar proper men and clen Jointeide men and maney of them go nackeid withe a 
skein abought thare loines . . .’ (Winthrop Papers, Ill, 17). 

“Hammond's accuracy in this statement seems open to dispute, for it is in- 
credible that there should have been, at the date of his letter, no more than ten draft 
animals in Massachusetts. William Wood, who left the Colony in August 1633, 
just one month before, stated in New-Englands Prospect (1634) that there were 
‘fifteen hundred head of cattle, besides four thousand goats and swine innumerable’ 
(Young, Chronicles of the First Planters, p. 415). Hammond was perhaps hoping 
that Sir Simonds might donate ‘4 mares’ to Watertown. See Robert R. Walcott, 
‘Husbandry in Colonial New England,’ New England Quarterly, IX (June 1936), 
240, 243. 
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tyon of all mytey god from waltur toune in new eingland in amereyca youer 
worshipe to cume mand me 
wiliam 
hammond 


[Endorsed fol. 35v:] To the reighte worshipefule sure Simmyuns Deuese 
knighte at sente Edmondes bereye giue this 


We now turn to the consideration of the remarkable letter from John 
Eliot of Roxbury, which must have reached D’Ewes’s hands in the 
winter of 1633-34 together with those from Winthrop and Ham- 
mond. Although Eliot dates his letter by month and day only, there 
can be no reasonable doubt that it was written in September of 1633. 
He did not arrive in Boston until 4 November 1631; the mention of 
his wife,” whom he married in October 1632, precludes that year; 
while the remark ‘we have not yet changed our governour 
[Winthrop]’ and the reference to Colonel John Humfrey as ‘in Lon- 
don’ rule out 1634, before September of which year the governorship 
had passed to Thomas Dudley and Humfrey had arrived at Boston.™ 
The place of writing, though not mentioned, was doubtless Roxbury, 


” Winthrop, History, I, 76-79. 

“ Anne Mumford (or Mountford), a ‘vertuous young gentlewoman,’ says Cotton 
Mather (Magznalia, 1, 529), whom Eliot ‘had pursued and purposed a marriage unto’ 
before his departure from England. She came with the Roxbury company, largely 
recruited by Eliot himself from the Nazing neighborhood in Essex, and may have 
been one of the 123 passengers brought by Captain William Peirce in the Lyon, 
which anchored at Boston 16 September 1632, ‘eight weeks from the Land’s End 
(Winthrop, History, I, 107). The marriage, which took place the following month, 
is the first recorded in the Roxbury church records (A Report of the Record Com- 
missioners [of the City of Boston] Containing the Roxbury Land and Church Rec- 
ords, 2nd ed., Boston, 1884, p. 170). On 17 September 1633, the day previous to that 
of her husband’s letter to D’Ewes, Anne Eliot bore their first child, a daughter 
Hannah (or Ann), who married Habakuk Glover 4 May 1653 (NEHGR, XXVIII, 
April 1874, 145). Of the five Eliot sons later born, four graduated from Harvard: 
John, Jr, 1656; Joseph, 1658; Samuel, 1660; and Benjamin, 1665 (Morison, Founding 
of Harvard College, p. 378). Anne Eliot died 22 March 1686/7, aged eighty-six. 
Mather, who ‘heard and saw her aged husband,’ at the funeral, speak of her as his 
‘dear, faithful, pious, prudent, prayerful wife,’ recalled her as ‘a woman very eminent, 
both for holiness and usefulness’ (Magnalia, 1, 529), and as late as 1725 she was re- 
membered in Roxbury as ‘the good oald gentlewoman’ (NEHGR, XIV, July 1860, 
220). Eliot’s inclusion in the present letter of his wife’s ‘service’ to Sir Simonds and 
Lady D’Ewes may imply that Anne Eliot (whose English background is not certainly 
known) was introduced to them prior to her emigration. 

“ Winthrop, History, I, 157, 160. See also note 75, below. 
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for Eliot had been ordained teacher of the newly organized church in 
that town in November 1632.” 

It is less extraordinary, perhaps, that the young teacher of the church 
at Roxbury should of his own accord have applied to Sir Simonds for 
assistance in founding a college in New England than that D’Ewes 
himself had apparently suggested a closely similar plan in his letter to 
Governor Winthrop brought by the younger William Hammond.™ 
That this latter was the case, however, is demonstrated by Eliot’s post- 
script — written after he had seen D’Ewes’s letter to Winthrop — in 
which he urges Sir Simonds to ‘sett to your hand even to your own 
project.’ This fact is of some interest. Had D’Ewes’s letter survived 
among the Winthrop papers, it would apparently have provided writ- 
ten evidence of a project for a New England library and college of a 
date not later than the latter part of July 1633.” It is true that 
Winthrop makes no specific reference to such a plan in any of his four 
known letters to D’Ewes. On the other hand, the busy Governor may 
very well have referred the whole matter to Eliot, for his letter of 26 
September to D’Ewes declares: ‘I cannot enlarge towards you as your 
Love deserves. I hope you will consider my occasions and many 
Lettres which I must write.’ * He did, however, find time the next 
year to reply with some tartness to D’Ewes’s unsolicited advice on how 
best to run the affairs of the Bay Colony: 


For your counsell of Conforminge ourselues to the Ch[urch] of E[ngland] 
though I doubt not but it proceeds out of your care of our wellfare: yet I dare 
not thanke you for it; because it is not conformable to Gods will revealed in his 
worde: what you may doe in E[ngland] where things are otherwise established, 
I will not dispute, but our case heere is otherwise: being come to clearer light 


" Report of the Record Commissioners (1884), p. 170; cf. Winthrop, History, I, 
111. Professor Samuel Eliot Morison, in what is by far the best modern account of 
Eliot’s life and work, has pointed out that ‘as there is no reason to suppose that Eliot 
took holy orders in England, he was probably the first New England minister who 
was never “bishoped,” whose sole ordination was in the Congregational way’ 
(Builders of the Bay Colony, Boston, 1930, p. 291). 

“ Winthrop Papers, Ill, 139-140. 

* Allowing no more than six weeks for the passage of a letter from Suffolk to 
Massachusetts Bay. If the younger William Hammond came in the Griffin, as has 
been conjectured above, the time lapse must have been much greater; for that ship, 
says Winthrop (History, 1, 128-129), was ‘eight weeks from the Downs’ alone, and 
brought ‘two hundred passengers, having lost some four, whereof one was drowned 
two days before [2 September 1633], as he was casting forth a line to take mackerel.’ 

* Winthrop Papers, Ill, 139. 
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& more Libertye, which we trust by the good hand of our God with vs, and the 
gratious indulgence of our Kinge, we may freely enioye . . .57 


The first words of Eliot’s letter to Sir Simonds must imply a personal 
acquaintance between the two men. Unfortunately, so little is known 
of Eliot’s career prior to his arrival at Boston that the details of his 
friendship with D’Ewes can only be surmised. “The Atlantick Ocean,’ 
as Cotton Mather said, ‘like a river of Lethe, may easily cause us to for- 
get many of the things that happened on the other side.’ ** Further- 
more, selflessness was the keynote of the Indian Apostle’s nature; and 
it is characteristic of him that his surviving writings reveal few direct 
references to his personal antecedents in England.” He and D’Ewes 
may possibly have known each other as early as 1619-20, when both 
were students at Cambridge.” It is probable, however, that their more 


* Winthrop to D’Ewes, 21 July 1634 (Winthrop Papers, Ill, 172). 

* Magnalia, I, 529. 

“Research in England during the past century has uncovered the main facts of 
Eliot’s birth and education, which his own daughter, Mrs Habakuk Glover, ap- 
parently did not supply to Cotton Mather, although she was living when he wrote 
‘The Life of the Renowned John Eliot’ (Magnalia, I, 526-583), the major contempo- 
rary source and one that preserves many authentic glimpses of the man, whom 
Mather had known personally. (It should be noted in passing that Mather had ac- 
cess to at least one Eliot manuscript now lost; see Magnalia, I, 335-336). 

Apostle Eliot was the second but first surviving son of Bennett and Lettice 
(Aggar) Eliot and was baptized 5 August 1604 at the church of St John Baptist 
(Widford, Herts), where his parents had been married 30 October 1598 (NEHGR, 
XLVIII, January 1894, 80). A memorial window was placed there about 1895, 
through the interest of Dr Ellsworth Eliot of New York City. Bennett Eliot, whose 
exact relationship to the numerous family of the name long resident in Widford 
and Hunsdon has not yet been clearly established, was a prosperous yeoman-farmer, 
holding lands in both Hertfordshire and the adjoining parish of Nazing, Essex, to 
which latter village he moved with his family about 1607 (Bulletin of the Jobn 
Rylands Library, XV, January 1931, 139-140). Professor Morison’s characterization 
of the family’s circumstances as ‘humble’ (Builders of the Bay Colony, p. 291) would 
hardly appear apposite in the usual sense of the term. Both Bennett Eliot and his 
wife died in 1621. Three brothers of the Apostle Eliot emigrated to the Bay Colony 
before 1640. The eldest, Philip (freeman 1636; died 1657) became a deacon in the 
church at Roxbury. Of the two younger, Jacob (freeman 1632; died 1651), of Bos- 
ton, was ‘carried away with the delusions’ of Anne Hutchinson (Winthrop, History, 
Il, 249, n. 1) in 1637 but was afterwards restored to grace; and Francis (freeman 
1641; died 1677), of Braintree, assisted his brother John as a kind of agricultural 
teacher ‘in the worke of civilizing the Indians.’ See James Savage, A Genealogical 
Dictionary of the First Settlers in New England (Boston, 1820-62), II, 108, 109- 
110, 111; NEHGR, XXXV (January, April, July 1882), 62-70, 157-161, 291-299. 

” D’Ewes was entered as a fellow commoner of St John’s College, 21 May 1618 
(Autobiography, 1, 107); Eliot matriculated as a pensioner of Jesus College, 20 March 
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than casual acquaintance stemmed from Eliot’s association with the 
household of the Reverend Thomas Hooker, first at Chelmsford, 
Essex, and afterwards as teacher at the short-lived school near by in 
Little Baddow maintained by Hooker after Bishop Laud had expelled 
him from his Chelmsford living.” Also residing at Little Baddow was 
Sir Henry Mildmay, of Graces Hall, one of the most important Puri- 
tan gentlemen in the Chelmsford neighborhood at this period, who was 
D’Ewes’s friend, Governor Winthrop’s first cousin, and a son-in-law 
of Brampton Gurdon, Esq., of Assington, Suffolk, in whose care two 
of Winthrop’s letters to D’Ewes were addressed.” Sir Simonds, in 
any case, knew the former young Essex schoolmaster well enough to 
send both him and his bride a ‘remembrance’ — presumably a verbal 
one — together with a request for a ‘declaration of the present state’ of 
the Bay Colony. Eliot, for his part, seems fully aware of the comfort- 
able fortune D’Ewes had inherited first through his marriage in 1626 
and then at his father’s death in 1631. He also knew, or strongly hoped 
at any rate, that D’Ewes’s ardent love for books and learning might 
make a portion of that fortune available for building a New England 
college. His shrewd insistence upon a commemoration of D’Ewes’s 
‘name & honour’ in New England also hints that the writer was fa- 
miliar with that large self-esteem which at times made D’Ewes a 
near-comic figure both in public and private life. Since this very 


1618/9, taking his B.A. degree in 1622 (Morison, Founding of Harvard College, p. 
378). 

“ Morison, Founding of Harvard College, p. 378; Mather, Magnalia, I, 335-336. 
As for D’Ewes, he certainly knew Hooker, ‘the oracle of Chelmsford,’ may have 
heard him preach, and addressed at least one letter to him in 1637 or 1638 (see Ed- 
mund Browne to D’Ewes, 7 September 1638, Pubs. CSM, VII, 74-75). 

“ Winthrop Papers, Ill, 171, 276. Sir Henry Mildmay (d. 1639) was the son of 
Sir Thomas Mildmay (d. 1612) of Barnes in Springfield, Essex, by Alice Winthrop, 
daughter of Adam Winthrop II, of Groton, and should not be confused with his 
better known cousin and namesake, the regicide judge (d. 1664/5), of Wanstead, 
who was the grandson of Sir Walter Mildmay, Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
founder of Emmanuel College, Cambridge (Muskett, Suffolk Manorial Families, p. 
47): 
“Examples of D’Ewes’s harmless, if amusing, vanity occur in his parliamentary 
diaries and his autobiography, passim. His account of negotiations for his child- 
bride Anne Clopton, including a letter worthy of Eupbues itself, is particularly en- 
tertaining. “Next to religion,’ he avows, ‘my chief aim was to enrich my posterity 
with good blood, knowing it the greatest honour that can betide a family, to be often 
linked into the female inheritrices of ancient stocks’ (Autobiography, 1, 308-309, 
316); see also Edinburgh Review, LXXXIV, 81-82. 
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self-esteem may have led D’Ewes to treasure Eliot’s proposals and to 
preserve the original text of the letter that follows,” the modern reader 
may well take an indulgent view of it. 


Right worshipfull 

both mine owne & my wives servis remembred to your selfe, & to your be- 
loved Lady,®* &c I humbly thank you for your kind remembranc of vs, 
wherby both our hearts & bowels were refreshed: & wheras you desire a 
declaration of our present state, I will doe it with the best plainenesse & 
brevity I can; & the rather because I conceive hope of the injoyment of 
your presens here, & I will doe nothing but what shall appeare truth: for 
our young common wealth, I suppose you know the state of our gov- 
ernment by pattent, that it consisteth of a governour, deputy governour, 
& 18 assistants;®’ that they have full power to doe all manner of justis; & 
have power of life & death &c: so that in our Courts which are wig 
moneth, there is the Image of all courts in yy com (pro re nata) for all 
businesses of all courts are judged by them; (I know not what power they 
have in cases of admiralty,®* I suppose that they have none, but bind them 


“MS Harley 384, fols. 156-157, is here transcribed in full and shown in partial 
facsimile (Plates II, II], IV) by permission of the Trustees of the British Museum. 
The original consists of a single sheet, folded in half to make two leaves each ap- 
proximately 8 by 13 inches, closely written on both sides. The letter itself is well 
preserved but in its present binding it lacks the separate superscription sheet with 
seal that presumably enclosed it. The writing, as is evident from the facsimile, is 
distinctly legible for a seventeenth-century hand, and its cursive quality may impress 
a present-day reader as even strikingly modern. In the present transcription, Eliot’s 
orthography, punctuation, and capitalization have been retained. His common con- 
tractions, however, have been aligned and expanded for ease in reading. 

“ Anne Clopton, first Lady D’Ewes (see notes 12 and 63). 

“Although the establishment of the Bay Colony on a wholly self-governing 
basis did not take place until the following year (1634), it is interesting to note that 
Eliot several times refers to the settlements as a ‘common wealth.’ The Watertown 
taxation incident of 1632 (Winthrop, History, I, 84) and Governor Winthrop’s 
handling of it had shown, in the words of Charles M. Andrews, ‘that such charter 
provisions as were not considered suitable for a Christian commonwealth of the 
Puritan pattern were already thrown into the discard and that the charter itself . . . 
had ceased to be a charter and had become the frame of government for a state . . .’ 
(The Colonial Period of American History, New Haven, 1934-38, I, 440). 

“The pertinent wording of the royal letters patent runs: ‘And wee doe... 
ordeyne . . . one Governor, one Deputy Governor, and eighteene Assistants . . . 
to be .. . elected . . . of the freemen of the saide Company . . . Which officers 
shall applie themselves to . . . the government of the people there. . . . And the said 
Governor, Deputie Governor, and Assistants . . . shall . . . once every moneth, or 
oftener at their pleasures . . . keepe a Courte or Assemblie of themselves . . . for 
the better ordering and directing of their affaires’ (Records of Massachusetts Bay, I, 
10-11). 


“Colonial admiralty jurisdiction, previous to the Act of 1696, was involved in 
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to answer it in England) but we have sweete, & glorious justis & judgment 
among vs: & all proceedings are according to the forme of those courts in 
England, where such cases are judged: but deare Sir we want able & larned 
men, for assistants in this greate work, for of this number mentioned we 
have but .8. & what more God may provide we know not,” yea & of them, 
(though all of them be worthy, & able men) yet some be not experienced 
Lawyers, & such men are very vsefull in laying the foundation of this 
common wealth; & worthy Sir if God should move your heart to come to 
vs, | am perswaided you would be an able builder in this work, & I doubt 
not but you would deserve highly at the hands of this pore Common weale: 
our Governour and all the Court are yearely elected by the body of 
freemen, & changeable, according to theire abilitys & defects; but we Love 
not yet prteen our governour, because he is incomparable, in wisdom, 


some ambiguity. Long before that Act created vice-admiralty courts, however, the 
practical necessities of an expanding ocean commerce had brought marine disputes 
into the common law courts existing within the colonies themselves. See Andrews, 
Colonial Period of American History, IV, 222-226. 

“The charter provided that seven or more of the required number of Assist- 
ants, together with the Governor or Deputy Governor, should form a sufficient 
quorum for the dispatch of Company business (Records of Massachusetts Bay, I, 
11). There would appear to have been actually only seven Assistants resident in the 
Bay in September 1633: Increase Nowell, William Pynchon (Treasurer), John Ende- 
cott, Roger Ludlow, William Coddington, John Winthrop, Jr, and Simon Brad- 
street. Eliot presumably added Deputy Governor Thomas Dudley to this number to 
achieve his total. Of these seven, all but Endecott had assisted in the ‘Court holden 
att Boston’ on 3 September 1633 (Records of Massachusetts Bay, I, 107; cf. Winthrop, 
History, Il, 480-481). 

” Winthrop had first been chosen Governor of the Bay Company, in the place 
of Matthew Cradock, at the Company meeting held 20 October 1629 at Deputy 
Governor Thomas Goffe’s house in London. In 1633, at the time of Eliot’s writing, 
Winthrop was, therefore, near the completion of his fourth consecutive year in 
office. Despite the general admiration for the ‘integritie and sufficiencie’ (Records of 
Massachusetts Bay, I, 59) which had caused Winthrop’s original election — an ad- 
miration to which both Hammond and Eliot faithfully testify in the present letters 
— satisfaction with his somewhat authoritarian rule was by no means universal in 
the Colony. Eliot’s words foreshadow that ‘change in Custom’ effected at the 
memorable General Court of 14 May 1634, when the body of freemen, led by Israel 
Stoughton, obtained a decisive victory for popular government and crowned their 
triumph by ousting Winthrop and electing Thomas Dudley in his stead. “The power 
of the freemen . . . received ample demonstration, and the process of transforming 
the company into the commonwealth came to the end of an important period in its 
progress’ (Andrews, Colonial Period of American History, 1, 444); see also Perry 
Miller, Orthodoxy in Massachusetts, 1630-1650 (Cambridge, Mass., 1933), pp. 230- 
231. The General Court was well on its way to becoming, as the Reverend Ezekiel 
Rogers of Rowley, Massachusetts, later termed it, ‘a place of credite & trust for all 
y® greatest affaires of o° little Commonwealth; which Court is to us as y* Parliament 
is in Englande . . 2 (Rogers to Elkanah Wales at Pudsey, Yorkshire, 4 December 
1646, in British Museum, Additional MS 4276, fol. 107v). 
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godlynesse, &c: & is deep in the hearts of all: But they say its fitt to change, 
least it grow to a Custom: for military men we have some both able & ex- 
pert; but more of them would be more comfort; for our churches, we 
walke in all things as neare to the revealed will of God, as we can, in all 
humblenesse & peace:™ loveing & praying for our native land, our gracious 
king: Q: posterity: ” privy consaile, &c & for all magistrats, ministers &c: 
for our townes: men take a litle plott for yards & gardens; & so dwel to- 
gether; & farder off have what they can improve, as nigh as may be: & if 
any be rich, & able to take a farme, they may seeke a place to theire owne 
content, & take soo acres if they will; provided, it be a convenient distanc 
from townes, that pore men, & all men, be not wronged by it: & surely here 
is land enough & good enough for all that come: though ten 1000 more 
should come: we are at good peace with the the [sic] natives, & they doe 
gladly intertaine vs & give vs possession, for we are as walls to them, from 
theire blody enemise, & they are sensible of it, & also they have many more 
comforts by vs; & I trust, in Gods time [?] they shall larne Christ: we 
have 11 severall plantations, where of 8 be pretty competent townes;” 


"Compare Eliot’s wording with the Salem ‘covenant’ of July 1629, which is 
said to have established the second Congregational church in New England: ‘We 
Covenant with the Lord and one with an other; and doe bynd our selves in the 
presence of God, to walke together in all his waies, according as he is pleased to re- 
veale himself unto us in his Blessed word of truth’ (Williston Walker, A History of 
the Congregational Churches in the United States, New York, 1894, p. 104). See 
also Morison, Builders of the Bay Colony, I, 38-39. 

™One may perhaps venture to question the sincerity of the public prayers for 
Henrietta Maria, if not of those for her royal husband and ‘posterity.’ The Queen 
had already borne a Prince of Wales and a Princess Royal (future mother of King 
William III), and was to give birth to the later King James II (October 1633) before 
Eliot’s letter reached England. Eliot had doubtless been present at the sermon 
preached by his mentor Thomas Hooker at Chelmsford some years before to the 
judges in circuit. Hooker had, on that occasion, daringly alluded to the royal mar- 
riage by quoting Malachi 2:11-12: ‘Judah hath dealt treacherously, and an abomina- 
tion is committed in Israel and in Jersualem; for Judah hath profaned the holiness of 
the Lorp which he loved, and hath married the daughter of a strange god...” 
(Mather, Magnalia, I, 345). 

™ It seems doubtful whether Eliot, in this matter, could have spoken from much 
direct contact with the aborigines. However, a similar impression was recorded by 
Francis Higginson in New-England Plantation: ‘They [the Indians of the Salem 
area] do generally profess to like well of our comming and planting here; partly be- 
cause . . . our being here will be a means both of relief to them when they want, 
and also a defence from their enemies, wherewith (I say) before this Plantation 
began, they were often endangered’ (Young, Chronicles of the First Planters, p. 257). 

“The eight ‘pretty competent townes’ were doubtless the same as those men- 
tioned in the Hammond letter, transcribed above: Salem, Dorchester, Roxbury, 
Boston, Saugus, Charlestown, Newtown (Cambridge), and Watertown. The three 
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Cattaile doe much increase in every kind: ploughs begin to cut the grond, 
& one hath reaped a rich harvest: M' Humfry in London is the owner of 
it, who I doubt not can fully informe you:" for buildings we are already 
pretty convenient, & stil increase, we have slate for our best coverings; we 
have brik excellent good, & next” yeare we shall have tile™ (god willing) 
we can make good lime of pene which are as big & as [sic] a mans 
foote: our aire is temperate, & both heate & could is comfortably tollerable, 
by the weakest having warme houses, in a word, I know nothing but is 
comfortable to a contented mind: Now for your selfe to come, I doe 
earnestly desire it, if God so move your heart, & not only for the common 
wealth sake; but also for Larnings sake, which I know you love, & will be 
ready to furder, & indeede we want store of such men, as will furder that, 
for if we norish not Larning both church & common wealth will sinke: & 
because I am vpon this poynt I beseech you let me be bould to make one 


other plantations would probably, at this date, have been Winnisimmet (Chelsea), 
Medford, and Agawam (Ipswich). See Records of the Court of Assistants of the 
Colony of Massachusetts Bay, 1630-1692 (Boston, 1901-28), Il, 37 (1 October 1633). 

™For the best account of the notable Colonel John Humfrey (1593?-1651?), 
originally of Chaldon, Dorset, who for almost twenty years was prominently associ- 
ated with the overseas colonization enterprises of the Puritans, see Frances Rose- 
Troup, ‘John Humfry,’ Essex Institute Historical Collections, LXV (July 1929), 
293-308. Educated for the law at Lincoln’s Inn, Humfrey became interested in the 
Dorchester Company formed by the Reverend John White, whose parishioner he 
was. He was a member of the New England Company, an original patentee of 
the Massachusetts Bay Company, and a signatory to the Cambridge Agreement of 
August 1629. Though elected Deputy Governor of the Company in 1629 and an 
Assistant in 1632, Humfrey, together with his third wife, Lady Susan Clinton (alias 
Fiennes), daughter of the third Earl of Lincoln, did not actually arrive in the Colony 
until July 1634. Governor Winthrop relates (History, I, 160-161) that he ‘brought 
certain propositions from some persons of great quality and estate, (and of special 
note for piety,) whereby they discovered their intentions to join with us, if they 
might receive satisfaction therein.’ If Sir Simonds consulted Humfrey, following 
Eliot’s suggestion, he may have been one of these ‘persons.’ At the date of Eliot’s 
writing, Humfrey was temporarily resident in London, although he owned a house 
at Sandwich in Kent. The ‘rich harvest’ was presumably gathered on Humfrey’s 
property at Saugus by Richard Wright, whom Humfrey had sent over in the 
Winthrop fleet of 1630 to manage his lands and livestock in the Colony. See 
Winthrop, History, I, 90, n. 2; Savage, Genealogical Dictionary, Ml, 495-496; 
NEHGR, XXXI (July 1877), 307-308; Proc. MHS, 2nd ser., XIII (1900), 36-43; 
Essex Institute Historical Collections, LXXXII (July 1946), 229-240, passim. 

™ The word ‘this’ was originally written, then canceled. 

™ Brick seems to have been burnt from the earliest days of the settlement, for the 
Court of Assistants held at Charlestown on 23 August 1630 included ‘brickelayers’ 
among the artisans forbidden to take more than two shillings a day in wages (Rec- 
ords of Massachusetts Bay, I, 74). 
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motion, for the furtheranc of Larning among vs: God hath bestowed vpon 
you a bounty full blessing; now if you should please, to imploy but one 
mite, of that greate welth which God hath given, to erect a schoole of 
larning, a colledg among vs; you should doe a most glorious work, ac- 
ceptable to God & man; & the commemoration of the founder of the 
means of Larning, would be a perpetuating of your name & honour among 
vs: now because my proposition may seeme to require greate charges, I 
will be bould to propose a way, which will make it attaineable with litle: 
first, here cannot be Lands & revennews in present improved to maintaine 
such a work: all the charge is the building, of such a place, as may be fitt 
for such a purpose, & such larned men as be here, & may come, must of 
theire owne proper charge frequent those places, at fitt seasons, for the ex- 
ercizing of larning, & such yong men as may be trained vp [m]ust beare 
theire own charges: only we want a house convenient, now the bare build- 
ing of a house big enough for our young beginings will be done with litle 
charge: I doubt not but if you should sett apart but 500 pound for that 
work, it would be a sufficient begining,”* & would make convenient hous- 
ing for this many years; nay 400 or 300 would doe pretty well & this 
privilidg you would have by it, that you should not neede to send afore- 
hand (if you should come) to build a house for your habitation, for that 
would be ready to give you present entertainement, & then you may bestow 
your charges of building to your owne content, where you shall chouse; & 
this very thing may be a brace of hundreds in your way: & for your more 
easy performanc of this work, without any troble or molestation to your 
selfe or other ocasions of waight: doe only this; send a sure bill of payment, 
of such a summe of mony to be imployed for such & such buildings &c: I 
say send such a bill to our worthy governour, & who else you will; & they 
will doe the worke presently, &, take payment in England, by returning 
that bill, & assigning it to be paide, as they thinke fitt for thire vse: or if 
you shall please send so much ready mony: or so much in marchandable 
commoditys; though it be troblesome: Now I beseech you consider what 
an oportunity God hath put into your hand of doeing good with that rich 
portion God hath given you; & if you should passe vs by, & misse the opor- 
tunity, you may loose what you have, & never have the like oportunity 
againe: but I will say no more, only pray vnto the Lord, to move your 
heart vnto it: for your owne coming, if God so move your heart, I desire 
to know of it, & I would doe my best to wright to you such directions as 
may doe you some plesure; briefly thus much now: I advise you to bring, 
not many servants, for they be a sure charge, & troble, & an vncertaine 
gaine: bring only some few carpenters, & masons, for your owne building, 
& no more, a joyner; &c: but such serving men, as you bring for your com- 


* Eliot’s estimate is strikingly close to the sum of £400 for a ‘schoale or colledge’ 
voted by the General Court on 28 October 1636 — the legislative act now accepted 
as providing a date for the foundation of Harvard College (Morison, Founding of 
Harvard College, p. 168). 
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fortable attendanc, I advise that they be as faire conditioned as you can; but 
pore, & such as cannot work, & then you shall keepe them; for if they be 
either rich, & work full they will desire freedom: but bring few such, for 
they be ill members in our yong common wealth;” I speake it, that may 
may [sic] not be left destitute of servants; & many you know are fitt to 
attend a Gentleman that are not fitt for labor; yea & brave ingenious men 
they may be: as for the bargaine you have maide with William Ham- 
mond, for two heifers; it is a most indifferent * bargaine, it will be (by 
gods blessing) a comfort to the pore man, & a sure commodity to your selfe, 
& if you should send to prepaire you a good stock on the same tearms, you 
should doe well, & here be many honest godly men, that would willingly 
be your servants in it: & I have formerly this summer written to the same 
purpose to M' Barrington,” adviseing him; to that very course, & its the 
most sure gaine full course: & the best way to buy them is to send a bill 
of payment, & here may be cattaile bought as cheape as they can be 
brought, & your bill will be taken for them, & to be payd vpon the returne 
of it, it is a sure, & easy way: but one word more aboute the fore named 
businesse, I doubt not but you are well acquainted with many worthy 
gentlemen, which are favorers of larning, & will be ready to shew some 
tokens of theire bounty this way, if therfore you please to stir vp others 
by your owne example, & perswasions to joyne with you in such a glorious 
work, it will still be to vs a greate favor; & comfort to your selfe, I doubt 


” The wisdom of Eliot’s advice on this point is amply borne out by the recorded 
difficulties of managing indentured servants throughout the settlement period, and 
by their frequent appearances before the Court of Assistants for irregularities, moral 
and otherwise. Many attempts, including one of 3 October 1633 (Records of 
Massachusetts Bay, I, 109) were made by the General Court to combat the ‘excessive’ 
wage demands of workmen in the Colony. See William Hubbard, A General His- 
tory of New England from the Discovery to 1680, 2nd ed. (Boston, 1848), p. 158. 

© See Hammond’s letter, transcribed above. 

" ‘Indifferent’ in the now chiefly legal sense of ‘impartial’ or ‘fair.’ 

“Robert Barrington (d. 1642), of Hatfield Broadoak (alias Hatfield Regis), 
Essex, second son of Sir Francis Barrington, first Baronet, of Barrington Hall in the 
same parish, by his wife Joan Cromwell, aunt of the Lord Protector. He was inter- 
ested in various Puritan colonization ventures, although he never actually emigrated. 
George Alan Lowndes, author of the best account of the Barrington family (Trans- 
actions of the Essex [England] Archaeological Society, n. s., 1, 1874-78, 251-273, Il, 
1879-84, 3-54), owned a large and important collection of Barrington papers (de- 
scribed in Seventh Report of the Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts, 
London, 1879, Pt. I, Appendix, 537-589), which are rich in material covering the 
early period of the Puritan settlement of New England, though Eliot’s letter of 
1633 to Robert Barrington does not appear to have survived. These manuscripts 
were eventually deposited in the British Museum as MSS Egerton 2643-2651 (Cata- 
logue of Additions to the Manuscripts in the British Museum in the Years 
MDCCCLXXXII-MDCCCLXXXVII, London, 1889, p. viii). 
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not: But I would not be troblesome, nor overbould with your worship: but 
thus leave you to the Lords gracious direction & blessing, praying for your 
prosperity & well faire: & eternall happynesse: 


Septemb': 18: [1633]* your worships: humbly to be 
command any servis I 
can in Christ 
John Eliot: 


Right deare & worthy Sir: I had fully finished this your letter before I had 
oportunity to see your letters to our worthy Governour: & the sight of 
them have kindled a new fire in my bosom; to be more earnest with your 
worship: to sett to your hand even to your owne project. I humbly thank 
you for your tender care of vs, &, for your great respect to our name, in 
the defenc of it, against the gainsayers;** I humbly thank you for putting 
vs in mind, of such -waighty & necessary matters: es my owne part I have 
often spake of the wrighting a history, & some doe record the most mem- 
orable passages: but none yet have sett themselves apart for it: & for a 
library, & a place for the exercize of Larning, its my earnest desire & prayre, 
that God would stir vp the heart of some well wishers to Larning, to make 
an onsett in that kind, & indeed Sir I know none, every way more fitt then 
your selfe: I beseech you therfore consider of it, & doe that which may 
comfort vs: & where as a library is your first project, & then a om I 
conceive vpon our experiens, that we shall most neede convenient cham- 
bers, to entertaine students at first, & a litle room I feare, will hould all our 
first stock of bookes, & as they increase we may inlarge the roome: but with 
vs in our young beginings, men want purses to make such buildings: & 
therfore publik exercizes of larning be not yet sett on foote, though we 
have many larned men, both gentlemen & ministers: but had we a place 
fitted, we should have our tearmes & seasons for disputations, & lectures, 
not only in divinity: but in other arts & sciences, & in law also: for that 
would be very material for the wellfaire of our common wealth: & now I 
will say no more, but pray that the Lord would move your heart (which 
yet I hope is allready moved) to be the first founder of so gloryous a worke, 
as this is: 


Eliot’s letter is the first, in point of time, of many similar appeals the 
future Indian Evangelist was destined to make to the hearts and purses 
of the Oid England during the course of his near-sixty years of life and 
labor in the New.® It is also one of the few which appears to have 


* As will be seen from the facsimile (Plate IV), the month was originally writ- 
ten ‘Novem:’ and then canceled. 

“Eliot’s appreciation for D’Ewes’s ‘defenc’ is especially significant when the agi- 
tation of 1633 at Whitehall against the New England settlers is recalled; see Andrews, 
Colonial Period of American History, |, 407-411. 

“The present letter antedates by fourteen years the next recorded letter from 
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awakened no response. Ten succeeding generations of American stu- 
dents, spared the dissonant privilege of a ‘D’Ewesian’ college degree, 
might feel no deep regret that John Harvard’s bequest was not destined 
to be anticipated. But Sir Simonds, lacking the prophetic eye of a 
Samuel Daniel,” missed his surest means of immortalizing his name — 
the perpetuation of which would seem to have been his lifelong ambi- 
tion. 

Just why D’Ewes should have decided not to become, in Eliot’s 
words, ‘the first founder of so glorious a work’ is not very apparent. If 
he ever made any answer to Eliot’s plea — and his courteous nature 
makes it probable that some reply must have been sent — no record of 
it has survived. Eliot’s own letter, as has been pointed out,” now lacks 
the usual superscription sheet, which might have borne an endorse- 
ment, presumably a negative one, in D’Ewes’s characteristic perpen- 
dicular scrawl. We might hazard the guess that D’Ewes’s enthusiasm 
for libraries and learning in the Massachusetts wilderness settlements 
could not quite balance the obvious consideration that any college en- 
dowed by him in those parts would inevitably cleave to the Congrega- 
tional way in ‘affairs ecclesiasticall.’ This was a ‘way’ of whose sound- 
ness Sir Simonds was most dubious. Winthrop’s language to him on 
this same point was, as we have seen, the reverse of conciliatory.” 
Eliot’s failure, moreover, to include a survey of churches in his other- 
wise detailed ‘declaration of our present state’ may easily have been 
deliberate. His own unorthodox position as teacher of the Roxbury 
church is not so much as alluded to; nor does he acquaint Sir Simonds 


Eliot’s hand, that of 24 September 1647, written from Roxbury to Thomas Shepard 
in London and printed in London the following year as part (pp. 16-29) of the 
latter’s tract The Clear Sun-Shine of the Gospel Breaking Forth upon the Indians in 
New-England. For a thirty-year period subsequent to 1647 Eliot’s letters have sur- 
vived in considerable number, thanks to their preservation in contemporary printed 
propaganda tracts for the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel among the 
Indians of New England, or among the manuscripts of that Society in London, or, 
in the case of Eliot’s correspondence with the Reverend Richard Baxter, at Dr Wil- 
liams’ Library in Gordon Square, Bloomsbury. See Proc. MHS, XVII (1880), 245- 
253; Proc. MHS, 2nd ser., Il (1886), 44-50; NEHGR, XXXVI (January, April, 
July 1882), 62-70, 157-161, 291-299; Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, XV 
(January, July 1931), 138-176, 442-466. 

"*VVhat worlds in th’yet vnformed Occident 

May come refin’d with th’accents that are ours?’ 
— Musopbilus (London, 1599), sig. F2v 
™ See note 64. 
* Winthrop to D’Ewes, 21 July 1634 (Winthrop Papers, Ill, 172). 
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with the safe arrival at Boston of his revered master, Thomas Hooker, 
although that portentous event had occurred only two weeks previous 
to the date of his letter to D’Ewes. A significant observation is to be 
found in D’Ewes’s autobiography: ‘I cannot deny but that I think they 
[the Bay Colonists] go a little too far on the right hand . . . and that 
there are crept in amongst them some that hold strange and dangerous 
opinions.’ In justice to Sir Simonds, however, it must be admitted that 
he goes on to say: ‘But this I am confident, they do most of them, in 
the main, aim sincerely at God’s glory, and to reduce the public service 
of God to that power and purity which it enjoyed in the primitive 
times. Vices and sins are so severely punished amongst them, and the 
godly so countenanced and advanced, as in that respect it seems to be 
a true type of heaven itself . . .’, He concludes with the generous 
tribute: “Never certainly was there any new plantation at so remote a 
distance, so far advanced in so few years, by private men, against so 
continual and strong opposition . . .” ® 

The brisk discussion of the ways in which Sir Simonds might most 
suitably finance the proposed college building displays the practical 
side of Eliot’s pious mind. But his ingenuous belief that Sir Simonds 
could have made a useful and contented member of the Bay Colony 
shows that Eliot had a limited understanding of human nature —a 
limitation even more eloquently demonstrated some years later in his 
Christian Commonwealth.” The pompous, bookish Sir Simonds num- 
bered, among several admirable qualities, scarcely one of those indis- 
pensable to a gentleman-settler on the first American frontier. Win- 
throp himself refrained from urging such a course in his own letters to 

” Autobiography, Il, 116, 119. These passages, occurring in a chapter headed 
‘1634,’ were actually written in ‘this present year, 1638” (p. 117), and the reference to 
‘some that hold strange and dangerous opinions’ undoubtedly reflects the fact that 
the Antinomian controversy and Anne Hutchinson’s banishment were common 
knowledge in far-off Suffolk. D’Ewes may, indeed, have already received the de- 
tailed account that accompanied Edmund Browne’s letter to him of 7 September (see 
note 61). Sir Simonds being the extreme conservative that he was, the passage may 
equally well allude to Roger Williams or to earlier ‘schismatics’ (p. 118). 

”Eliot’s sole venture into the realm of political theory represented, in Professor 
Morison’s words, ‘a logical uncompromising theocracy’ (Builders of the Bay Colony, 
p. 302). The Christian Commonwealth was written about 1649 and published in 
London in 1659 (reprinted in Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
3rd ser., IX, 1846, 129-164). After the Stuart Restoration its starkly republican senti- 
ments caused its suppression by the embarrassed Massachusetts government (May 


1661) and a public retraction was made by Eliot himself. See Records of Massachu- 
setts Bay, IV, Pt. Il, 5-6; Pubs. CSM, XX: (1920), 95. 
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D’Ewes. Presumably he knew his ‘muche honored friend and Cosin’ 
more intimately than Eliot could have done. Whatever the Governor 
might privately have thought of the desirability of D’Ewes’s presence 
in the Colony, he would doubtless have agreed with Edward Johnson’s 
observation two decades later (1654) that ‘in this Wilderness-worke 
men of Estates speed no better than others, and some much worse for 
want of being inured to such hard labour.’™ It is only fair to conclude 
that if D’Ewes was not the first to draw back from the hazards of a 
New World settlement, few Englishmen of his day showed more es- 
sential wisdom in declining the doubtful adventure. 

Eliot’s expressed hope, in this letter of 1633, that the Indians might 
‘larne Christ’ strikes the modern reader with particular force. As- 
suredly the remark was more than a perfunctory one, for Eliot must 
have been aware of the pious phrases of the Bay Company’s charter 
even if Sir Simonds was not.” It would be unwarrantable, however, to 
conclude from so early and brief a statement that the future Apostle 
had already formed any definite resolve to undertake personally the 
evangelization of the Indians. The beginning of that famous endeavor 
must still officially date from the late October day thirteen years later, 
when Eliot preached his first halting sermon in the Indian tongue at 
Nonantum, the village of Sagamore Waban on the south bank of the 
Charles opposite Watertown.” 

Certainly the single most significant feature of Eliot’s letter — the 

" The Wonder-Working Providence of Sions Saviour in New England, ed. John 
Franklin Jameson (New York, 1910), p. 114. 

“The wording ran thus: ‘. . . wynn and incite the natives of [the] country to 
the knowledg and obedience of the onlie God and Savior of mankinde, and the 
Christian fayth, which, in our royall intencion and the adventurers free profession, 
is the principall ende of this plantacion . . .’ (Charles I to the Massachusetts Bay 
Company, 4 March 1628/9, Records of Massachusetts Bay, I, 17). 

“Daniel Gookin, ‘Historical Collections of the Indians in New England,’ Col- 
lections of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 1st ser., I (1792), 168. Eliot’s first 
sermon was on the text Ezekiel 37:9: “Then said he unto me, Prophesy unto the wind, 
prophesy, son of man, and say to the wind, Thus saith the Lord Gon; Come from the 
four winds, O breath, and breathe upon these slain, that they may live.’ See “The 
Historical Account of John Eliot, the First Minister of the Church in Roxbury,’ 
Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society, ist ser., VIII (1802), 12. Another 
New England minister, the Reverend Ezekiel Rogers, noted the event the same year, 
in his letter of 4 December 1646 already cited (note 70): ‘. . . some incouragement 
the Lord hath giuen us about y* Indians. A godly brother hath attained their language 
so farre, as to preach Christ to them in y* same: Their attention & affection is testifyed 


euen by Teares. They are naturally a solid, sober & understanding people. But o° 
Brother is able to giue you a fuller account . . .’ (B. M. Add. MS 4276, fol. 107v). 
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one destined to assure it a place of first importance in the earliest an- 
nals of American higher education — is the welcome additional light 
it throws on the type of thinking and planning that presaged the actual 
foundation of Harvard College. Whether other ministers or ‘learned 
gentlemen’ of the Colony were cognizant of the young Roxbury 
teacher’s plan to approach D’Ewes for a substantial contribution is not 
made clear in the text of the letter. Presumably some, at least, among 
these were aware of Eliot’s idea; for he could have had no possible mo- 
tive for concealment of such a project. It may safely be assumed that 
Governor Winthrop and Thomas Weld (pastor of the church at Rox- 
bury from 1632 until his return to England in 1641)” had been con- 
sulted and their encouragement or assent secured. 

In a more general sense, Eliot’s words, and especially those of the 
postscript written after the viewing of D’Ewes’s letters to Winthrop, 
must reflect a current general interest in setting up ‘publik exercizes of 
larning’ in the Colony. The chief obstacle was, of course, a lack of 
capital to subsidize a college building suitable for housing students, 
lecture halls, and library. In this instance Eliot again shows himself in 
practical vein. D’Ewes, typically enough, had apparently suggested to 
Winthrop the desirability of giving priority to the establishment of a 
library within the Colony. Eliot’s truthful, somewhat wistful remark 
that ‘a litle room I feare, will hould all our first stock of bookes’ places 
the library proposal in its proper perspective. D’Ewes’s own ‘project’ 
had apparently not included a personal offer to endow the library with 
either books or capital. 

It is worth while to stress the significance of Eliot’s assurance to 
D’Ewes that the ‘disputations, & lectures’ of the proposed college 
should include arts, sciences, and law, as well as divinity. Eliot, for 
all his simple and fervent piety, was by no means projecting a narrowly 
theological curriculum. The institution he envisaged was to be no less 


“Weld (1595-1661), originally of Sudbury, Suffolk, and a graduate of Cam- 
bridge, M.A. 1618, collaborated with Eliot and with Richard Mather in producing 
the rough-hewn rhymes of the Bay Psalm Book (The Whole Booke of Psalmes 
Faithfully Translated into English Metre, Cambridge, Mass., 1640). See Morison, 
Builders of the Bay Colony, p. 197. 

“ Thirty years later Jonathan Mitchell (A.B. Harvard 1647) included provision 
for an endowed fellowship in civil and common law in his ‘Modell For the Main- 
taining of students and fellows of choise Abilities at the Colledge in Cambridge,’ 
presented to the General Court in 1663 (Morison, Founding of Harvard College, 
P- 249). 
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a faithful microcosm of his well-remembered alma mater * than that 
which actually came to fruition in the following decade under the de- 
voted guidance of Henry Dunster. His statement, as a matter of fact, 
might almost seem to place the arts and sciences upon an equal footing 
with divinity. He certainly goes somewhat further than do the authors 
of New Englands First Fruits," for his words ‘church & common 
wealth will sinke’ show that he apparently feared the advent not only 
of an illiterate ministry but of an ignorant laity as well, should no 
nourishment for learning be provided. Even if we agree that Eliot 
premised his project with the tacit assumption ascribed by Professor 
Perry Miller to the Puritans in general — that ‘the advancement and 
perpetuation of learning was one and the same with a succession of 
literate ministers in the churches’ ** — Eliot’s statement must still stand 
as an admirable reflection of that balance of piety and reason which 
characterized the best Puritan minds of his generation. Nor is it at all 
surprising that the ordinarily mild and conciliatory Eliot should have 
stood with the prosecutors in the trial of Anne Hutchinson four years 
later. Antinomianism, with its well-known tendency to regard the 
humanities, and education in general, as so much ‘smoak of the bot- 
tomless Pit,’ °° would naturally have filled Eliot with horror and dis- 
St. 
The justice not only of the esteem in which Eliot was held by his 
contemporaries but also of the affectionate honor that still attaches to 
the name of the Apostle to the Indians is amply testified by this earliest 


“One of the treasures of the library of Jesus College, Cambridge, is a presenta- 
tion copy of the first edition of Eliot’s Indian Bible, with a fly-leaf Latin inscription 
reading (in translation): ‘For Jesus College. Accept, mother, I pray, what a most 
humble alumnus offers, a son ever having thy prayers. John Eliot.’ See Morison, 
Builders of the Bay Colony, p. 291. 

" The joint authorship of New Englands First Fruits (London, 1643) has been 
assigned by Worthington C. Ford to Henry Dunster, Hugh Peter, and Thomas 
Weld (Proc. MHS, XLII, 1909, 259-267). As Eliot knew all three of these men 
personally, and was particularly intimate with Weld, he may perhaps be granted 
some share in the inspiration, if not in the actual composition, of the three parts of 
that important tract. For the complete text see Morison, Founding of Harvard 
College, pp. 419-446 (Appendix D). 

“Perry Miller, The New England Mind: The Seventeenth Century (New York, 
1939), p- 76. Cf. Professor Morison’s account of the purposes and standards of 
Harvard College (Founding of Harvard College, pp. 247-251), in which he points 
out that ‘theological learning was to be included, but not to the exclusion of other 
branches of learning.’ 

” Miller, The New England Mind, p. 74. 
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of his surviving writings. The youthful Eliot’s earnest zeal to ‘further 
learning’ on the raw American frontier for which he had relinquished 
the Essex farmlands of his ancestors foreshadows his recorded ut- 
terance at a Boston synod many years later: 


Lord, for schools every where among us! That our schools may flourish! That 
every member of this assembly may go home, and procure a good school to be 
encouraged in the town where he lives! That before we die, we may be so happy 
as to see a good school encouraged in every plantation of the country.’ 


Eliot’s tireless work, from 1645 onward, in the foundation and finan- 
cing of the grammar school which became the Roxbury Latin School, 
is familiar.” If his own effort to secure funds for the building of a 
full-fledged college in New England —the earliest such effort of 
which any record has survived — bore no immediate fruit, it is none 
the less praiseworthy. Eliot, at any rate, was destined to have the satis- 
faction of serving, from 1642 to 1685, as an Overseer of the College at 
Cambridge in the story of whose remotest origins he must now assume 
a place of the first magnitude. 
FRANKLIN M. WricHt 


™ As reported by Cotton Mather (Magnalia, I, 551). 
** See especially Richard W. Hale, Jr, ‘The First Independent School in America,’ 
Pubs. CSM, XXXV (1951), 225-297. 
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Festschriften 


Inscribed to the memory 
of Robert Pierpont Blake 


N the first part of this article we attempt (1) to summarize what 

has been written about Festschriften in general, (2) to list all the 

indexes thus far published of Festschriften in the humane fields, 

and (3) to give the first available statistics of Festschriften in one 
such field, namely the classical.’ Part I is therefore intended to be a 
factual report. 


The second part is in the realm of policy. On the basis of Part I, and 
of such reasonings as seem to apply, we have tried in Part II to con- 
sider, pro and contra, the policy of continuing to publish detached 
miscellaneous Festschriften. The verdict, which seems to find support 
everywhere except in practice, is contra, but it should be understood 
clearly that only Festschriften which are both ‘detached’ and ‘miscel- 
laneous’ (terms defined below) come in question. 

Although the article is based largely on experience in one field, and 
although classical Festschriften also provide most of the examples given, 
nevertheless the reasoning is intended to stimulate discussion in any of 
the fields, humane and historical, or even scientific, to which it may 


apply. 


* The article arose out of an effort, by Miss Rounds and several collaborators, to 
compile an index of Festschriften in the classical field. Work was begun in Febru- 
ary 1951. Later the other ancient fields were added, except the New Testament and 
Early Church (covered by the Metzger index, cited below). The Byzantine field 
to A.D. 1453 has also been included (western mediaeval studies are the scope of the 
Williams index, cited below). The classical part of the index is complete enough 
(over 20,000 cards) so that several scholars have found it useful to obtain lists of 
articles on their specialties. Others who wish lists on limited subjects may submit 
requests to Miss Dorothy Rounds, 395 Broadway, Cambridge 39, Massachusetts. 

The idea of preparing an index of Festschriften in the classical field was men- 
tioned some twenty-five years ago by Robert Pierpont Blake, then Director of the 
Harvard University Library and Professor of History. Blake’s own first field was 
the classical (he was a pupil of William Scott Ferguson) but later his studies took 
him into most of the areas now included in the present index, especially the Byzan- 
tine. He was a learned and ever-helpful friend of learning. It has seemed appropri- 
ate to dedicate this article to his memory. 
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In common with most others, we use the term ‘Festschrift’ to mean 
a collection of essays written by several different scholars and published 
in honor of one scholar; rarely in honor of two scholars; sometimes in 
honor of a group, such as a university. The occasion is often specific, 
a birthday or some other anniversary, but not always and necessarily. 
‘Homage volume’ is an English equivalent, and the French, along with 
their favorite ‘mélanges,’ use ‘hommage’; but the German term, which 
recalls the country of origin and of greatest popularity, has become 
technical and exact in English. 

A Festschrift can be written, and in Germany they often are, not so 
much to collect for posterity a group of contributions to learning as to 
celebrate worthily a memorable occasion, such as a 7ooth anniversary 
of a city. Contents and format will emphasize the festal character of 
the event itself.* None of these volumes is classical and they are not 
considered in the present article. Similar are the Festschriften, numer- 
ous and popular in Germany, in celebration of anniversaries of business 
and manufacturing concerns.’ These too are outside the present scope. 


I. BrsLioGRAPHY AND STATISTICS 


Articles about Festschriften. It is perhaps significant that almost 
nothing has been written on Festschriften. One or two brief mentions 
are cited in Part II of the present article. The only lengthier, and yet 
itself brief, study is “The Development of the Homage-Volume’ by 
the late S. Griswold Morley, a genial scholar best known for his work 
in Central American archaeology.* An invitation, he says, to contrib- 
ute to an homage volume in honor of a scholar whom he had never met 
caused him embarrassment: he could not feel a hearty desire to honor 
a stranger, but he did not wish to rebuff a kind offer — even though, 
he adds modestly, it was tendered only to fill a gap. Collecting all the 
titles of Festschriften he could find, he achieved a total of 130 in all 
subjects. 

He divides them among countries and periods. Only two were re- 
stricted to the recipient’s own students; but the smaller volumes seemed 


* Karlheinz Elbers, ‘Gedanken iiber die Gestalten von Festschriften,’ Der Druck- 
spiegel, VII (June 1952), 248-252. 

*For a bibliography see W. Guthsmuths, ‘Die Entwicklung der Festschrifts- 
literatur,’ Zeitschrift fiir Handelswissenschaft und Handelspraxis, XXII (January 
1929), 21-24. 

* Philological Quarterly, VIII (January 1929), 61-68. 
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the more sincere. Exactly half celebrated the sixtieth or seventieth 
birthdays. ‘Although,’ he remarks, ‘the mere task of keeping alive, in 
the teaching profession, till the age of sixty, must awaken our admira- 
tion, still that hardly seems in itself sufficient motive . . .’ 

Morley expects the contents of Festschriften to be analyzed in li- 
brary catalogues: an impossibility. He makes a valid point in stating 
that a Festschrift issued as part of a series does not usually get an entry 
in library catalogues. 

The diversity and brevity of the articles troubled him; a friend had 
written, apropos of a recent Festschrift: “The stuff is too scattered to 
be a contribution to any single matter; some is casual, and some un- 
printable. As a monument to its dedicatee it suggests a vague dilet- 
tantism coupled with a curious vanity for geographically remote ac- 
quaintances.’ 

Yet on the whole Morley finds that the articles in Festschriften are 
of good quality. He continues: ‘Most of the friends with whom I dis- 
cuss the subject express violent opinions; they look upon the Festschrift 
as a noxious weed to be uprooted. But they all contribute.’ He enunci- 
ates some sensible rules. ‘The result depends primarily upon the editor. 
Then finally, “The friends of a faculty man distinguished chiefly for 
his longevity and good nature had better lay in his lap some other gift 
than a tome browbeaten from a chilly world of erudites. Let them give 
him a watch and chain, a jeweled sword, or a check for a thousand ~ 
dollars.’ 

With a more direct knowledge of the German tradition, Alfred 
Gudeman of Munich published “The Homage-Volume Once More,’ * 
a brief sequel to Morley’s article. Gudeman deals solely with classical 
and mediaeval Festschriften, noting first that the very titles of some 
conceal the fact that they are Festschriften and almost defy the cata- 
loguer. An example is Antike Plastik (Berlin, 1928), in honor of 
Walther Amelung, with 188 contributions — the largest number of 
contributors in any Festschrift known to Gudeman. Morley had sug- 
gested that one of the reasons why certain very eminent scholars never 
received a Festschrift was their own refusal or reluctance to contribute 
to those for others. Gudeman points out that in some cases a scholar’s 


* After Morley’s death a volume of Morleyana (1950) was issued, consisting of 
very brief but generally hearty and personal matter. No article of scientific import 
was admitted. 

* Philological Quarterly, VIII (October 1929), 335-338. 
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opposition to the idea of a Festschrift for himself did not prevent his 
contributing to volumes for others." He notes that editions are ‘gen- 
erally extremely limited’ and that ‘really valuable contributions . . . 
might just as well have never been penned.’ The quality of the articles 
submitted is not, however, invariably higher than that of scholarly 
journals: journals too contain some poor stuff, although their editors 
can reject contributions. The collection of a fund for research is men- 
tioned as a substitute for a Festschrift.* 


Indexes of Festschriften. The need for indexing the material in Fest- 
schriften, apart from such inclusive listings of articles as the annual 
ones in Bibliotheca philologica classica and L’Année philologique, has 
been fully recognized only recently. The following are known to us: 


Camillo P. Merlino, ‘A Bibliography of Italian Homage Volumes,’ Italica, VII 
(March, June 1930), 4-19, 47-51 (Subject Index). Dates of Festschriften: 1886- 
1927. Fields covered: literature and linguistics. Number of Festschriften: 19. 
Number of articles: 613. 


Jacob R. Marcus and Albert Bilgray, An Index to Jewish Festschriften (Hebrew 
Union College, Cincinnati, 1937). Dates of Festchriften: to 1936. Field covered: 
Biblical history. Number of Festschriften: 53. Number of entries in index: 
Ca. 4,000. 


Bruce M. Metzger, Index of Articles on the New Testament and the Early 
Church Published in Festschriften (Society of Biblical Literature, Journal of 
Biblical Literature: Monograph Series, V; Philadelphia, 1951). Dates of Fest- 
schriften: to early 1950. Period covered: to A.D. 500. Number of volumes: 
nearly 600 (list pp. 1-39). Number of articles: 2,150. $2.70. Supplement in 
preparation. 


Harry F. Williams, An Index of Mediaeval Studies Published in Festschriften 
with Special Reference to Romanic Material (University of California Press, 
Berkeley, 1951). Dates of Festschriften: 1865-1946. Period covered: fifth 
century to early sixteenth. Number of volumes: 498. Number of articles: 
5,238. $4.00. 

Herbert H. Golden and Seymour O. Simches, Modern French Literature and 
Language: A Bibliography of Homage Studies (Harvard University Press, 


* Gudeman instances Diels and Wilamowitz as examples of scholars who opposed 
Festschriften for themselves, though Diels, he says, gladly contributed to other vol- 
umes whenever called upon to do so. Actually, we know of four contributions by 
Diels and of two by Wilamowitz. Further, Symbolae Osloenses, Fasc. VII (1928), 
was dedicated to Wilamowitz on his eightieth birthday, although the principal tribute 
to the event was, as Gudeman states, the presentation to him of the largest fund for 
research hitherto collected on such occasions. 

*See note 7. 
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Cambridge, Mass., 1953). Dates of Festschriften: 1880-1951. Period covered: 
from 1500 to 1951. Number of volumes: 309. Number of articles: 1,594. 
$4.00. 

Hedwig Schleiffer and Ruth Crandall, Index to Economic History Essays in 
Festschriften, 1900-1950, with a Preface by Arthur H. Cole (published by 
Arthur H. Cole; distributed by the Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 


Mass., 1953). Periods and areas covered: all. Number of volumes: 519. Num- 
ber of articles: 1,532. $2.50. 


In preparation: Dorothy Rounds, ‘Index of Articles Relating to Antiquity 
Published in Festschriften, 1864-1953.’ Periods and areas covered: the ancient 
Near East (with the assistance of Robert H. Pfeiffer); Minoan-Mycenaean; 
Old Testament (Louise P. Smith); Greece and Rome; Roman law (Eberhard 
Bruck and others); Byzantine (William MacDonald and Paul G. Manolis). 
Total number of Festschriften: ca. 750. Number of articles: more than 5,000. 


Statistics of the Publication of Festschriften. Tables 1 and 2 (as 
complete as they could be made in March 1954)° cover all Festschriften 
which contain more than one scholarly article each in any one of the 
following fields: Minoan-Mycenaean (actually very few); Greek; 
Roman. There are 75 Festschriften in Roman law, but these have been 
excluded from the tables because their numbers, etc., are affected by 
special circumstances; the study of Roman law stands somewhat apart 
from other classical studies. The number of Festschriften containing 
only one classical article each, and hence also excluded here, is at least 
16. 

No account is taken of the length of the Festschriften: a single vol- 
ume containing only five essays is counted as one Festschrift, equally 
with a Festschrift of 239 articles bound in two volumes. 

From the data in Table 1 and the same information presented graph- 
ically in Fig. 1, the following conclusions can be drawn: 

1. The huge number of classical Festschriften is revealed. (The last 
figure will be augmented by a few more of 1953, our terminal date.) 

2. Less than one fourth of the personal volumes are parts of serials. 


*In the accompanying tables, and in the graph shown in Fig. 1, the heading 
‘Detached, for Persons’ signifies that the Festschriften are not parts of any scholarly 
journal or other serial publication, but are separate publications. The second head- 
ing, ‘Parts of Serials, for Persons,’ signifies that the Festschriften are either regular 
numbers, or entire volumes, of journals, or supplements thereof, or in some other 
way are parts of serial publications. Volumes published to celebrate some anniversary 
or other event in the history of a Gymnasium, university, or other society are usu- 
ally but not always detached. One society (Versammlung Deutscher Philologen und 
Schulmanner) did have Festschriften periodically. 
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3. The proportion of volumes incorporated in serials increased in 
the decade 1936-45. In the war years, that is, necessity played a part, 
not policy — as is shown by the reversion since World War II. 

4. Festschriften for Gymunasia, etc., appear to be extinct. (As Table 
2 shows, most were German.) 

5. There is a marked correlation, in recent decades especially, be- 
tween periods of prosperity and the publication of Festschriften, with 
a peak in 1936-40. 

6. No trend of feeling about Festschriften per se is discernible, ex- 
cept that the tendency to produce them has not encountered any ef- 
fective criticism. 





TABLE 1 
C.assicaL FEstscHRIFTEN (ALL CounTRIEsS) 
By Dates 
Detached, Partsof For Gymnasia, 
for Serials, Universities, 
Persons for Persons _— Societies Totals 
1864-70 I o o I 
1871-75 I o I 2 
1876-80 5 te) 5 10 
1881-85 10 o 19 29 
1886-90 12 o 17 29 
1891-95 14 I 18 33 
1896-00 14 o 5 19 
1901-05 19 3 7 29 
1906-10 16 o 6 22 
IQII-15 20 I 6 27 
1916-20 10 3 2 1§ 
1921-25 28 4 + 34 
1926-30 45 7 5 57 
1931-35 27 9 : 37 
1936-40 44 35 I 80 
1941-45 16 16 o 32 
1946-50 38 12 oO 50 
195 1-53 13 7 ° se 
Totals 331 98 97 526 
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TABLE 2 


CLASSICAL FESTSCHRIFTEN (ALL Periops) 





By Countries 







Detached, Parts of For Gymnasia, 



















for Serials, Universities, 
Persons for Persons Societies Totals 
Belgium 3 8 oO II 
Bulgaria 4 2 oO 6 
Canada 2 I 1 4 
Czechoslovakia 3 oO o 3 
France 35 5 o 40 
Germany 167 37 9! 295 
Great Britain 16 7 oO 23 
Greece 4 oO I 5 
Hungary 5 oO 0 5 
Italy 25 7 0 32 
Netherlands 11 I oO 12 
Poland 4 2 o 6 
Russia 2 o 0 2 
Scandinavia 8 6 2 16 
Spain 5 2 0 7 
Switzerland 13 6 2 21 
United States 24 14 oO 38 
Totals 331 98 97 526 


Norte: Eight scholars have two Festschriften each; two scholars have three Fest- 
schriften each. 


The salient facts in Table 2 are as follows: 


1. Germany has outdistanced all others in all categories: the Fest- 
schriften of all other countries listed together do not equal hers. 

2. Belgium has done best, proportionately, in entering Festschriften 
in series: elsewhere only a minority have been so published. 

3. Great Britain has abstained from Festschriften more than any 
other large country. Switzerland, a small country, has almost as many 
as Great Britain. (Recent publications would triple the number for 
Greece if Byzantine volumes were to be included.) 


Il. Tue Pusrication or DetTacHED MIscELLANEOUS FESTSCHRIFTEN 


If Festschriften were few in number, it would matter little whether 
they were a wise form of scholarly publication. Most scholars have 
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certainly supposed that the total number of Festschriften in their 
field was not very great, and hence have not been troubled.** Now we 
know better. If indexes of Festschriften had no other importance, they 
would still be important as revealing the sheer numbers of Fest- 
schriften: in economic history, 519; in New Testament and Early 
Church studies, nearly 600; in mediaeval studies, 498; in modern 
French literature, 309; in classical studies, 526. In these five fields, 
not counting any others, the total of 2,452 volumes means a large ex- 
penditure of scholarly effort to produce them, of funds to publish 
and to buy them, and of time to read them — except that on the whole 
they are not much read. Indeed the totals of all these expenditures are 
so much greater than anyone had believed hitherto as to make the ques- 
tion, Should Festschriften be continued? virtually a new question. 

Although Part II of the present article deals primarily with the clas- 
sical field, there is no reason to doubt that the findings are typical for 
all fields. No blame is imputed to anyone for any past publication, but 
it is urged that policy for the future be seriously considered. 


The natural starting point is the rational basis for the existence of any 
Festschriften at all. 


Reasons for Publishing Festschriften. In many other professions, the 
rewards for success, such as wide public recognition, are of a kind im- 
possible of attainment for most persons in the profession of scholarship 
(if they remain scholars). Rewards within the scholarly profession are 
limited, are often capriciously bestowed, and are frequently condi- 
tioned upon the expenditure of large amounts of time for trivial ad- 
ministrative purposes. Salaries for lawyers and physicians mount high 
at the peak of a successful career; professors’ do not. More than it 
should be, scholarship is a life of devotion in which the only great re- 
ward is likely to be its own content. 

For such a life, a Festschrift is the most honorable and the most ap- 
propriate of all possible rewards, because it serves, or rather is intended 
to serve, the grand object of all scholarly devotion, namely the increase 


* My own notion of the number of classical Festschriften was probably typical. 
I supposed vaguely that in all there existed several score of Festschriften. Some years 
ago a graduate student provided a surprise by finding titles of 130, exactly as many as 
Morley found in all the fields together. — S. D. 

No list exists of all Festschriften. We have learned of several persons, mostly 
librarians, who have set out to list all Festschriften, or to list large parts. In every 
case the effort has been abandoned. 
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of scholarly interest and knowledge. At the same time a Festschrift is 
personal: a public and tangible tribute to one scholar by other 
scholars.”* 

The present article does not for a moment question these aspects; 
nor would there be any use in doing so. Undoubtedly Festschriften 
will continue to be published. The problem is to ensure that they are 
designed and published in such a way as actually to serve the ends of 
scholarship instead of defeating them. It is a poor reward for scholar- 
ship that buries what scholars write and makes scholarships more diffi- 
cult for everyone. 

In fairness the measures which might help, and to some extent do 
help, to rescue detached miscellaneous Festschriften should be listed. 
No volume published today is likely to be utterly lost. Most countries 
have what corresponds to Library of Congress listing. Few volumes 
escape the vigilance of Jules Marouzeau and Juliette Ernst, and so 
L’ Année philologique, in its now numerous pages, is likely to contain 
some mention. Reviews help. Offprints do a little. Microfilms could 
be exploited. Though slow and laborious, inter-library loans, at least 
within the United States, may bring some wanted volumes within 
reach. And finally an index of Festschriften may assist in the work of 
rescue.” 

All of these measures are partial, uncertain, or even desperate. If 
scholarship in general had to depend on such measures to make books 
known, the books might perhaps be known; but if all other books were 
in the position of most Festschriften, scholarship would be virtually 
impossible. 

Something should be said here about the quality of articles in Fest- 
schriften. If the contents of Festschriften were negligible, it would 
not matter if they remained unknown or inaccessible. In fact Fest- 
schriften are sometimes represented as being full of trivial matter. It 
is said that the usual response to an invitation to contribute to a Fest- 


™ Yet there may be an element of caprice here too. Many scholars of the high- 
est distinction have never received such volumes, as Morley pointed out (see p. 285 
above and Philological Quarterly, VII, 65). Obvious additions in the classical field 
to the examples given by Morley are Michael I. Rostovtzeff and Tenney Frank. 

* The bibliographical difficulties in compiling a complete index of Festschriften 
may be illustrated by the fact that the one in economic history, cited above, though 
compiled by two bibliographical experts, under the direction of the Librarian of the 
Harvard Business School, and with all the aid Miss Rounds could then furnish from 
the cards of the index of classical Festschriften, could be supplemented by her later 
to the extent of thirty-four additional classical titles. 
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schrift is to extract from the bottom of a desk drawer some article left 
there unfinished because it seemed unworthy; to add a few notes and 
if possible a reference to the scholar who is to be honored by the Fest- 
schrift; and to send it off, sure that it will be printed. No doubt a cer- 
tain number of articles in Festschriften are of just this origin. Some- 
what coldly, it might well be reasoned that a volume issued in a few- 
score copies, sold in still smaller numbers, reviewed with only one sen- 
tence to each article, and available only in a few of the largest libraries, 
is no place to publish an article which deserves to be known widely. 
This logic might determine the action of an alert scholar, and the de- 
tached miscellaneous Festschrift, which was bound to have an obscure 
existence anyway, will receive one more article which helps to make 
the obscurity natural and deserved. 

Such reasoning has plenty of cogency, but actually it does not oper- 
ate much of the time. Morley, to be sure, tells of an eminent and unu- 
sual scholar who always published articles in Festschriften when in- 
vited, but never put into them any material which he had not published 
elsewhere."* This is exceptional. Probably few scholars know the facts 
about the circulation of Festschriften; or they do not think. They are 
flattered, and rightly, by the invitation to contribute, and they aspire, 
again rightly, to appear with distinction in a company already dis- 
tinguished. Most rightly of all, they wish to honor worthily an es- 
teemed friend, a master in the profession; be at least is likely to read it! 
Metzger claims that ‘the average article in Festschriften is of a high 
caliber: for every scholar, and particularly a disciple, is quite naturally 
eager to do honor to his teacher or colleague, by producing a contribu- 
tion of lasting significance.’ “* 


The Reason Against: Limited Circulation. The argument against 
miscellaneous detached Festschriften is based on the fact that their cir- 


* Philological Quarterly, VIII, 67. 

“Index of Articles on the New Testament and the Early Church Published in 
Festschriften, p. vii. 

Having made out cards for not a few articles in classical Festschriften, I have 
formed an opinion only slightly lower than Metzger’s. Very rarely have I en- 
countered articles which seemed to me to have no value at all; almost every one has 
seemed to contain durable substance. Some few, indeed, are among the most valuable 
articles known to me: e.g., William F. Albright on the Canaanites (Phoenicians) in 
the Waldo Leland volume mentioned below. One other instance: Adolf von 
Harnack contributed no fewer than a dozen articles to Festschriften (see the index 
to Metzger’s Index). —S. D. 
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culation necessarily is severely limited. The reasons for limited circu- 
lation are several. 

In the first place, such volumes are difficult to finance. They are 
therefore printed in small editions. This is the main reason why, de- 
spite their huge numbers, Festschriften are comparatively infrequent 
in booksellers’ catalogues.”® 

Secondly, the difficulty of finding money to pay the expenses of pub- 
lication also sometimes (though not often) imposes a tendency to wel- 
come contributions so short that, unless an article contains some new 
text or object or other unpublished datum, it is difficult for the author 
to make a substantial contribution. Picking at random, we have ex- 
amined the volume for Alfred Ernout (Mélanges de philologie, de 
littérature et d’histoire anciennes offerts a Alfred Ernout, Paris, 1940). 
The contents appear to be excellent. Yet in 406 pages there are 46 
articles, an average of less than nine pages each. The volume is a series 
of good notes, sound but limited: not salable. If any brief article were 
to be singled out, as an exception to prove a rule, it would be the de- 
lightful page by Arthur S. Pease entitled ‘Rough’ (Studies Presented 
to David Moore Robinson on His Seventieth Birthday, ed. George E. 
Mylonas and Doris Raymond, Saint Louis, Mo., 1951-53, II, 445). It 
should be added, however, that in the Robinson volumes no limit of 
length was set. At the other extreme is a Festschrift ‘article,’ discovered 
by Metzger, 674 pages in length.”* 

In the third place, there is little or no advertising. Among bibliog- 
raphies, only the largest can cope with Festschriften. The one (selec- 
tive) bibliography of all classical studies drawn up for current use, 
John A. Nairn’s excellent Classical Hand-List (3rd ed., Oxford, 1953) 
has no section for Festschriften. It lists just one such volume and neg- 


* Through the cooperation of the Director, Keyes D. Metcalf, and in recognition 
of Miss Rounds’s work, the Harvard Library began in the spring of 1953 to purchase 
all available classical Festschriften not on its shelves. Since then only about a dozen, 
including several just published, have been acquired; the scores missing are simply 
not on the market. 

“If the knowledge were available, much might be written about the troubles and 
struggles and inner history of the production of Festschriften, especially when the 
editor is inexperienced in both fund-raising and printing. Probably many a volume 
has been bailed out, at the end, by selfless colleagues. Again, we happen to know of 
at least one volume which was projected in honor of a most eminent scholar, but 
after the solicitation of articles the person responsible failed to carry on. The volume 
never appeared; much good energy was wasted. This may have happened many times. 
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lects 525. The editors could hardly have done otherwise." Reviews, 
to be sure, are printed, but we have yet to read one thorough enough to 
convince a scholar that the volume is worth the cost of purchase. In- 
deed an adequate review of a miscellaneous volume of say a score of 


essays is usually beyond both the powers of the reviewers and the space 
available.”* 


Finally, few scholars ever buy a detached miscellaneous Festschrift 
— and for good reasons. It means purchasing a whole volume for the 
sake of a few articles or perhaps for only one. There is some chance 
that to a recognized expert in a given field an offprint of a relevant 
article will be sent, so that purchase 1 is unnecessary. Recognition of this 
fact in turn leads alert publishers in the United States to limit severely 
the number of offprints, so that here too scholarship is defeated.” 

These negative reasons are hardly at all offset by library purchases. 
Suppose that a library were to have bought, catalogued, and shelved 
all the detached classical Festschriften for scholars issued in the five 
years 1936-40, and that the average cost for all this, per Festschrift, 
were only $7.00 (the cost of cataloguing, etc., in most large libraries 
is $3-$5 per volume): in these years, for this one class of Festschriften 
alone, $308 would have had to be expended. Hence no library in the 


* Cf. Grundy Steiner in a review of Nairn (Classical Journal, XLIX, April 1954, 
336); ‘A small section listing the most significant commemorative mélanges would 
seem to be in order, especially since these books . . . fail to be included anywhere.’ 
The problem of selecting any small number, however, would be insuperable. 

* No class of reviews is so poor as those of Festschriften. The nadir was reached 
recently in a 29-line ‘review’ of the sixty-dollar two-volume David M. Robinson 
Festschrift by one of the contributors to it, whose judgment includes the unfortunate 
statement that ‘there is little which is exciting, mainly because the conventions of 
sound scholarship are so faithfully observed.’ 

* A detached volume of mixed classical studies, containing, among others, a few 
excellent articles, published in the United States in 1936, sold six copies, we were 
told, in its first eight years. Allowing for such possible factors as a large number of 
gift copies, and/or unpopularity of the recipient, the sales may be typical. 

In the classical library best known to one of us, a collection which consists of 
seventy shelves of books, periodicals, and offprints, there are ten Festschriften plus 
half of an eleventh (one volume, a gift, out of a two-volume set, bestowed in the 
hope [?] that the recipient would buy the other). Of these ten and a half Fest- 
schriften, only one was acquired by separate purchase. This one is a volume in a 
series, is more or less unified in content, and would have been bought anyway to 
complete the series. Four are in serials. All the others were gifts: the ones not given 
as new volumes came from the libraries of older colleagues who had themselves 
written for the volumes in question, and doubtless received them free. 
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United States owns any very large proportion of the classical Fest- 
schriften.” 

In short, the verdict can hardly be doubtful. William Hardy Alex- 
ander, reviewing a detached miscellaneous Festschrift of good en 
has pronounced it: “This reviewer believes that Festschrifts . 
might well be allowed, or even helped, to expire. . . . The younger 
generation of philologians should be warned that Festschrifts are posi- 
tively the graveyards of scholarship.’ ** The recipient of a Festschrift, 
and perhaps the contributors, are gratified, at the expense of the whole 
profession. When the facts are faced, it would seem that the gratifica- 
tion would tend to disap 

As an example of a detached Festschrift one may without invidious- 
ness single out the volume presented to Waldo G. Leland. The emi- 
nence of the recipient, to whom organized humane studies in the 
United States owe as much, perhaps, as to any living person, and the 
quality of some of the articles, which would be hard to surpass, make 
the choice forgivable; and in any case the faults of the volume are not 
due to him. This Festschrift contains samples from so many humane 
fields that it has no unity whatever. In fact no two articles are in any 
one field. Hardly anyone would be willing to buy the volume; but 
then it was limited to 325 (numbered) copies, so as to become soon 
virtually unobtainable. It has no named editor, and the name of Leland 
does not appear in the title, which is in no way distinctive: Studies in 
the History of Culture: The Disciplines of the Humanities. The re- 
mainder of the title-page reads: ‘Published for the Conference of Secre- 
taries of the American Council of Learned Societies by the George 
Banta Publishing Company. Menasha, Wisconsin, 1942.’ Where 
should one look for the volume in a library catalogue? 

* The staff of the Harvard Library, acting on behalf of Miss Rounds, has nego- 
tiated some 86 inter-library loans. 

Metzger quotes (Index, p. xi) a book by Henry B. Van Hoesen and Frank K. 
Walter, Bibliography, Practical, Enumerative, Historical: An Introductory Manual 
(New York, 1928): ‘Memorial volumes (“Festschriften”) and similar collections of 
works by many different authors have been the despair of librarians and bibliog- 
raphers.’ In the Harvard Library, Festschriften for Gymnasia are divided between 
‘Philol’ and ‘Educ.’ Other classical Festschriften are scattered among ‘Philol,’ ‘Class,’ 
‘Arc,’ ‘FA’ and — significantly — ‘Deposit’ (i.e., the New England Deposit Library 
in Brighton, Massachusetts). 

On the actual circulation of the classical Festschriften in Widener, we have no 
figures; but our impression is that whereas some circulate almost constantly, others 


have never been taken out, or only once or twice. 
* Classical W eekly, XLVI (2 March 1953), 153. 
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The David M. Robinson volumes, already mentioned — to take a 
second example of a detached Festschrift — are so large and so recent 
that no one can write on Festschriften today without some reference 
to them. This is the largest of all classical Festschriften, being com- 
parable to the six volumes of mediaeval studies in honor of Cardinal 
Mercati; those who had the sixty dollars’ worth of good fortune to be 
asked for reviews appear to have been stunned. Well they might be; 
so enormous an aggregation of material, virtually a conspectus of clas- 
sical scholarship in our time, defies judgment. One can only have a 
feeling: and our feeling is that the excavator of Olynthus would have 
been honored more by say eight or ten good essays all on Olynthus, a 
volume to be included in the lengthy and rich Hopkins series which 
he founded, to be priced within reason, and to be blessedly thin, light, 
and useful for us all. Perhaps in due course such a volume will come 
into being. 

No comment seems necessary on such series as the Bedrich Hrozny 
volumes, five in number, in which some scholars appear with two 
honorific articles; or the unabashed succession of four Henri Grégoire 
volumes. If single articles be considered, we venture to say that to bury 
the first proof of the sensational fact that Minoan Linear B is Greek in 
an obscure Festschrift seems a dubious service to scholarship. 


Policy for the Future. There appear to be two ways, and only two, 
of ending the wastage involved in detached miscellaneous Fest- 
schriften. One way is to make them cease to be miscellaneous; the 
other is to publish no more detached volumes. 

A few, but only a few, classical Festschriften are not miscellaneous 
but are concentrated on one field, on one period, or on one subject. 
Such volumes usually receive the same sort of recognition they would 
get if the whole was by one author; they become part of the ‘literature’ 
on their field. If they are not excellent throughout, a few outstanding 
articles will redeem the rest. On the other hand, the obstacles to cre- 
ating such volumes are formidable, as is shown by the fact that there 
are so few. To limit the scope of a volume is automatically to exclude 
many friends, especially colleagues, who would like to contribute but 
necessarily cannot.” 

* Some volumes, a very few, are unified by intent, as may be shown by the title, 
e.g., Essays in Aegean Archaeology Presented to Sir Arthur Evans, and several others 
are unified to a greater or less extent by the natural association with the recipient: 
e.g., the Festschrift for Paul Kretschmer’s seventieth birthday (1936), largely lin- 
guistic. 
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The easier procedure is to make the volume in question part of a 
series, i.e., to dedicate a regular number or numbers to the scholar in 
question, and to invite contributions from the various friends and col- 
leagues who ought to be asked.” Failing this, the collection of essays 
should be made a supplement to a series; a supplementary volume can 
reasonably be made distinctive. This tends to ensure advertising, sales, 
reviews, and indexes. Most libraries, for instance, which buy a journal 
buy its supplements also, on ‘continuation’ orders; and so with various 
monograph series.“ True, there is an obstacle here too; a feeling that 
a totally detached volume is a more distinctive honor than one which 
will stand on a shelf in a row with others bound just like it. Whatever 
the present strength of such a feeling, it may be expected to disappear 
as recognition spreads of the waste and trouble in the detached honor- 
ific volume. 

DorotHy Rounps 
STERLING Dow 


Though it is not classical at all, we mention here with praise the admirably con- 
ceived volume for Robert Livingston Schuyler, which consists of essays each dealing 
with one important English historian: Some Modern Historians of Britain: Essays in 
Honor of Robert Livingston Schuyler, ed. Herman Ausubel (New York, 1951). 

* Morley’s objection (see p. 285 above) that such Festschriften are not usually 
given an entry in library catalogues will be recalled. There is no solution, it seems to 
us, except to alter practice in this respect. 

“Since the two volumes in honor of William Scott Ferguson, produced by his 
students jointly, present an interesting example, and since sales are no longer in ques- 
tion, we hope it may be pardonable to recall the plan. Two groups of scholarly 
contributors had to be considered, Ferguson’s students and all others. The students 
could not be held to any one subject or even any one field; to them, accordingly, was 
assigned the regular annual volume (LI, 1940) of Harvard Studies in Classical Phi- 
lology. Other contributors were selected and invited to write on Athenian history 
only, and a supplementary volume, the first (and thus far the only) supplement to 
HSCP, to be sold separately at a higher figure, was designed for these contributions: 
Athenian Studies in Honor of William Scott Ferguson (Cambridge, Mass., 1940). 
This latter volume, though printed in an edition of the same number of copies as 
the regular number, and though more expensive, and though not in the regular 
series, and though the war prevented any European sales, sold out well in advance of 
the regular number. This is a tribute first to the contributors; second to the fact that 
unlimited space was allowed them; third to the fact that they were encouraged to 
submit studies of importance known to be in hand; lastly to the fact that all the 
studies were historical and were centered upon one subject. 











President Eliot and the Storage 
of ‘Dead’ Books 


HE plan of establishing separate storage libraries for books 

that are seldom used was first proposed by President Eliot 

of Harvard as a means of relieving the congestion in the 

bookstacks of the Harvard College Library. The present 
article will deal with the reasons underlying Eliot’s sponsorship of such 
a plan, the way the plan was gradually unfolded in his writings and 
public pronouncements, and the debate in which he defended it against 
the objections of various persons prominent in the library world and 
outside it — in particular those raised by William C. Lane, Librarian 
of Harvard College. 

The problem of keeping a roof over the Harvard College Library 
was one that haunted President Eliot during the forty years of his ad- 
ministration. His second Annual Report (for 1870/71) called atten- 
tion to the urgent need for an addition to Gore Hall, which had served 
as the library building since 1840 and was overcrowded. No gifts for 
the purpose of constructing such an addition were forthcoming, with 
the result that the University was forced, in 1877, to finance the ex- 
pansion from its unrestricted funds, at a cost of $90,000. Relief was 
thus provided for a number of years, but by 1895 new space was again 
badly needed. An extensive remodeling of the original building was 
undertaken at a cost of $52,000, about $20,000 of which was raised by 
subscription, the remainder furnished by the University. This was a 
mere makeshift, intended to serve until some person of means could 
be persuaded to provide the funds for a new building, or for extensive 
additions to the existing one. Such a gift was long in coming, and the 
early years of this century were trying ones for the Librarian and his 
staff. To make room for new acquisitions it was necessary to remove 
large quantities of books from Gore Hall and store them in the base- 
ments of other buildings. To handle properly the growing volume of 
accessions an increase in the staff was obviously necessary, but could 
not be made for lack of working space. In 1906, gifts from the Visit- 
ing Committee of the Overseers, and from W. Amory Gardner, ’84, 
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made it possible to build another addition to the library building, this 
time without recourse to the precious unrestricted funds, but the relief 
thus provided was still inadequate, and the future of the Library re- 
mained unprovided for when Eliot retired in 1909. 

The number of volumes in the Library had doubled from 1861 to 
1881, and again from 1881 to 1902.’ Assuming a continued growth at 
the same rate, the periodic necessity for new construction, if financed 
by the University, posed an alarming threat to the endowment. On 
the other hand, the prospect that a new building, however splendid, 
must in the predictable future be torn down and replaced, or greatly 
enlarged, was only too likely to be a deterrent to prospective donors. 
This problem, which had its origin in the multiplication of printed 
matter that took place in the nineteenth century, was one that in the 
long view confronted all great libraries, but was particularly acute at 
Harvard, which had never had a gift of a library building, and had for 
reasons of economy been obliged to put up with makeshifts for so long. 
Librarians were aware of the dilemma, but had offered no way out. 
It was this situation that induced President Eliot to reconsider certain 
fundamental policies of the Harvard Library, to propose radical 
changes, and later to present his proposals, which had not been favor- 
ably received at the University, to the library profession as a whole. 


A hint as to the direction the President’s thoughts were taking may 
be found in his Annual Report for 1885/86, in which he comments on 
the small proportion of the books in the Library of which there was a 
a recorded use in that year. It was not until the report for 1898/99, 
however, that he stated in general terms his idea of the way in which 


the problem of book storage at Harvard and other large libraries might 
be solved: 


. . » One who watches the rapid accumulation of books in any large library 
must long for some means of dividing the books that are used from those that 
are not used, and for a more compact mode than the iron stacks supply of 
storing the books that are not used. Although the iron stack was a great im- 
provement on any former method of shelving books in a large library, it still 
wastes much room, and access to the books that are wanted is made slower and 
more difficult by the presence on the shelves of a great number of books that 
are never wanted. The devising of these desirable means of discrimination and 
of compact storage seems to be the next problem before librarians. 


* Report of a Committee Appointed by the President and Fellows to Study the 
Future Needs of the College Library (1902), p. 3. Several university libraries in the 
United States were growing at an even faster rate, as the Committee’s statistics show. 
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This challenge to the library profession elicited a reply from the 
Librarian of Harvard College, William C. Lane, in his report for the 
following year (1899/1900). Although Eliot had not proposed dis- 
carding of the unused books, Lane’s first concern was to warn against 
such a policy as applied to an old and great library: 


. . . What the Library once receives and incorporates in its collection, that it 
becomes responsible for, and should preserve for future reference, since there 
is scarcely a book or a printed sheet that does not record some fact or aspect of 


current life, and hence possesses its own special interest to the student of human 
affairs. 


It remains true nevertheless that every old library contains an increasing 
amount of what might be called ‘dead wood,’ which impedes the progress of 
the student as the dead branches in a pine forest block the way of the walker, 
and it may well be that in time such dead wood will have to be thinned out 
and stored away at one side, making a library ‘wood pile’ which can be looked 


over and drawn upon when necessary, but will not constantly cumber the 
ground. 


It was for the setting aside of just such a ‘wood pile’ that Eliot had 
been arguing, but he had intended his proposal as a contribution towards 
the solution of both the immediate and long range problems of the Har- 
vard Library, and he was not content to have it put off as something 
that might be considered in the indefinite future. He returned to the 
subject only briefly in his report for 1899/1900, but in the following 
year he developed his views at considerable length. From the fact that 
about 55,000 volumes were accessible on open shelves to the direct use 
of the students, and that only 63,673 books had been borrowed from 
the Library during the current year, he inferred that there must be ‘a 
large mass of unused, or very little used books in the Gore Hall col- 
lection of 367,000 volumes.’ The cheapness and safety of modern 
methods of communication, he suggested, made it unnecessary for 
university libraries to undertake to store books ‘by the million’; ac- 
cumulations at three or four points in the country, such as the Con 
sional Library, and the combined libraries in New York City and in 
Chicago, would be sufficient, provided those libraries would agree ‘to 
store any and all books,’ and make them available to scholars in eve 
part of the country. He further proposed that the books in the Harvard 
stacks be examined every five or ten years, and that those which had 


not been loaned be separated from the rest, and stored in a more com- 
pact manner. 
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These proposals came as a shock to the Harvard community, which 
was unprepared to see the College Library — always one of the leading 
depositories of the nation — fall into the second rank, and still more 
unprepared to abandon New England’s claim to be a leading center of 
scholarly activity in the Unived States. To members of the faculty and 
others who had access to the collections on the shelves the fallacy of 
taking the lending records as a guide to the total use of books was obvi- 
ous, and Professor George L. Kittredge enforced the point by writing 
the date and his initials on the volumes he consulted, as a warning 
against sending them away. Lane set down his objections to Eliot’s 
proposals in a long memorandum, submitted to the President on 17 
February 1902, with an accompanying letter in which he complained 
that he was discouraged by the ‘general impression’ left by the report: 
namely, that it was not worth while ‘to maintain the Library in the 
first rank as a store house of material for scholars,’ that a ‘handy work- 
ing collection’ was all the University wanted.’ 

In reply, Eliot protested that his only desire was to determine the 
‘just and feasible aim’ of the Harvard Library, since he was convinced 
— and in this Lane agreed with him — that it could not in any case be 
made a ‘complete storehouse’ of the world’s printed books. 

Meanwhile the future needs of the Library were under study by a 
committee appointed for that purpose by the Corporation at the request 
of the Librarian, and consisting of Edward C. Pickering, Professor of 
Astronomy and Director of the Astronomical Observatory, chairman, 
John H. Arnold, Librarian of the Law School, Samuel Henshaw, As- 
sistant in Entomology at the Museum of Comparative Zoology, Wil- 
liam C. Lane, and Robert S. Morison, Librarian of the Divinity School. 

On the evening of 12 February 1902, the Committee held a meeting 
to which it invited the members of the Corporation, of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences, and of the library staff, together with a few other 
interested persons. Those present were asked to give their views on the 
problems facing the Library, and more particularly in regard to three 
questions, one of which was whether it would be possible, or desirable, 
to separate the ‘dead’ books from the ‘living’ ones, and shelve the for- 
mer in a less accessible place and in a more economical way.° 

The ‘dead’ book issue brought forth a variety of opinions, some of 


* The letter and all other manuscripts cited in this article are in the University 
Archives. 
* The other two questions were: whether the present building should be enlarged 
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which were uncompromisingly against the placing of any books where 
they would not be immediately available. Barrett Wendell, Professor 
of English, indeed suggested that little used books need not be dupli- 
cated among the principal libraries of the Boston area, but this view 
was vigorously opposed, particularly by Ephraim Emerton, Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History, who maintained that any book, when needed, 
was wanted at once, and often for several days. Moreover, ‘. . . in 
an immense multitude of cases, it is not that a man wants to . . . take 
a particular book down and use that one book — he wants to... 
use a great many books at once. He may have to use them but very 
slightly, each one, but he must go where the collection is.’ Such use of 
books at the shelves would have been impossible in some of the Boston 
libraries. Another resolute defender of ‘dead’ books was Leo Wiener, 
Assistant Professor of Slavic Languages and Literatures, who pro- 
claimed them the more valuable part of the Library. Albert Bushnell 
Hart, Professor of History, protested against raising the issue at all, on 
the ground that it was directed against improving the present library 
facilities. He admitted, however, that there was a distinction that 
ought to be made, namely between sources and secondary works, and 
that the older secondary works ‘might be stored anywhere to make a 
place for the newer and better books.’ A few other concessions to the 
principle of segregation of little used books were offered, but it was 
obvious, in the opinion of the Committee, that the books that could be 
considered ‘dead’ by general consent formed too small a proportion of 
the Library’s collections to make separate treatment for them worth 
while. Furthermore, there proved to be ‘a remarkable unanimity of 
opinion’ that the proposed separation of ‘live’ books from ‘dead’ was 
‘inconsistent with the interests of learning’ if it implied ‘the destruction 
or removal of the so-called dead books, or even the storing of them in 
such a way that they are not both well classified and directly accessible 
to scholars.’ * 

The Committee admitted that the Library possessed many books of 
little value, and others that had been superseded, but it pointed out that 
even such categories as old editions of scientific textbooks, old editions 
of encyclopaedias, old grammars and dictionaries, outmoded school 


or an entirely new one constructed, and whether the special reference libraries should 
be developed at the expense of the central collection or vice versa. The stenographic 
record of the conference is in the University Archives. 

* Report of a Committee, p. 6. 
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editions of the classics, old medical books, old editions of standard 
reference books, old guide books, directories, and registers, had been 
deemed useful by some members of the faculty, and should not be dis- 
carded, though they need not be duplicated among the libraries about 
Boston, and might be transferred to some other library accessible to 
persons in Cambridge, provided such a library could be found willing 
to accept them. All these, however, constituted only about a tenth of 
the books in the general stack collection. “The other nine-tenths of the 
so-called dead books have a very different claim upon us. They consti- 
tute in one way or another the record of human thought, expression, 
action, condition, or discovery; that is to say, they are the original 
sources to which students of philosophy, literature, history, economics, 
and science turn for the material on which they work.’ The decision 
as to whether books such as these should be kept or transferred else- 
where 


depends upon the place which the Library occupies, and should continue to 
occupy in the world of learning. Should its final aim be to furnish a compact 
and strictly limited collection of the books of primary importance, depending 
upon other larger libraries in Boston, or in other parts of the country, for ma- 
terial occasionally needed, or should it expect to draw in and arrange under its 
own roof everything that is likely to be of real though remote service in any 
branch of scholarly investigation? Probably few persons would give an un- 
qualified consent to either alternative. The Library has already too far out- 
grown the first conception, wise and appropriate as that is for many smaller 
libraries. The second conception is so enormous that no library can ever realize 
it completely. But the Committee’s opinion is clear that the policy of the 
Harvard Library must incline strongly and fearlessly in the larger direction, 
and that it must maintain and administer its collections undiminished (with 
inconsiderable exceptions) — collections which it has brought together at great 
pains and expense and with the best expert advice.® 


Cooperation with other libraries (particularly those of Boston), the 
report went on, should indeed be encouraged, but mainly in avoiding 
the duplication of rare or expensive books that would not be often used. 
All subjects which were taught or studied at the University (or were 
likely to be studied) should be provided for in the Harvard Library as 
fully as means allowed. 

In response to Eliot’s suggestion that ‘dead’ books ought not to take 
up so much space, the Committee proposed only a possible economy 
in stack construction. It considered packing books closely on the 


* Report of a Committee, pp. 7-8. 
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shelves, and arranging them strictly by height, with double rows on 
each shelf, but rejected the scheme as inconsistent with good classifica- 
tion and with the policy of permitting scholars to examine books at 
the shelves. 

In admitting the feasibility of a limited application of the principle 
of discriminating between used and unused books, the Committee had 
taken a step in the direction desired by Eliot, but it was a small step 
only, and fell far short of solving the problem of housing the Harvard 
Library. He was not satisfied, and we may feel sure that he welcomed 
the invitations that he soon received to speak before two gatherings of 
librarians as giving him an opportunity to answer the criticisms of his 
proposals, and to place his views before a larger audience. The invita- 
tions were from the Massachusetts Library Club, which was to meet on 
24 April 1902, and from the American Library Association, whose an- 
nual conference was scheduled for Boston and Magnolia, Massachu- 
setts, in June. 

The address to the Massachusetts Library Club has not survived in 
its entirety, but a summary, including extensive quotations, was printed 
in the Library Journal ® under the title ‘Living Books and Dead.’ It 
contains a spirited defense of Eliot’s main contention, that in the ad- 
ministering of ‘dead’ books considerations of economy should out- 
weigh those of convenience to readers. Such books he deemed suffi- 
ciently accessible if they could be delivered within twenty-four hours; 
he was opposed to ‘spending money by the million’ to satisfy the im- 
patience of readers who wanted their books delivered ‘in three min- 
utes.’ The scholar’s cherished privilege of consulting books at the 
shelves he brushed aside as ‘unscientific,’ since the collection there is 
‘casual and incomplete.’ ‘Browsing,’ he averred, ‘is only permissible 
as a pastime after working hours are over.’ 

The speech is chiefly remarkable, however, for containing Eliot’s 
first concrete proposal for achieving the more economical means of 
storage of little used books for which he had been arguing; namely, by 
erecting on cheap land a separate storage building for such books, plain 
in its construction, in which ‘all the books should be sorted by sizes, 
serially numbered, and arranged in double rows, if need be.’ 

It is in the address before the American Library Association, entitled 
‘The Division of a Library into Books in Use, and Books Not in Use, 
with Different Storage Methods for the Two Classes of Books,’ that 

*XXVII (1902), 256-257. 
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we find Eliot’s fullest and most considered treatment of the subject. 
His argument for the necessity for discriminating between books that 
are often used and those that are not was again impressively stated, but 
its substance has already been given in these pages, and need not be re- 
peated. His plan for the treatment of the little used books, however, is 
here so much more fully developed as to justify quotation at some 
length. 


But what should be done with disused books, when once the means of dis- 
crimination between the used and the disused have been found? It seems to me 
clear that a book which is worth keeping at all ought to be kept accessible; that 
is, where it can be found, on demand, with a reasonable expenditure of time and 
labor. The problem, then, is to devise a mode of storing disused books, so that 
they may be kept safe and accessible, and yet at a low cost for shelter and 
annual care. The most obvious considerations of economy demand that disused 
books, or books very seldom used, should be stored in inexpensive buildings on 
cheap land. There is frightful waste in storing little-used books on land worth 
a million dollars an acre, if land worth a hundred dollars an acre would answer 
all reasonable purposes. Next, no unnecessary number of copies should be 
stored for one and the same community. If, for instance, there are thirty public 
or semi-public libraries within twelve miles of the State House in Boston, it is 
wasteful for each of those libraries to be storing disused books, for many of the 
books so preserved would be duplicates. There should be one store-house for 
disused books for the entire district, wherein not more than two copies of any 
book should be preserved. . . . In order to secure compact stowage, all books 
in such a store-house as we are contemplating should, in the first place, be 
assorted by size. They should next be marked by a label at the top of the back 
to receive only a serial letter and number. No classification of the books should 
be permitted; for a classified library occupies more space than one which is not 
classified. The books having been assorted by size should be placed three deep 
on the shelves, and on the edge of each shelf should stand fixed-location shelf- 
marks bearing the numbers of the three books behind each mark. The serial 
number once assigned to a book should never be changed, and the place of each 
book once fixed should never be changed. The passage-ways should be long, 
and should end against the walls, and only one passage-way down the middle 
of the stack should afford access to the passage-ways between the rows of 
books. In this way nearly two-thirds of the building might be actually occu- 
pied by books. The roof should be flat, and so constructed as to defend the 
upper stories from the heat of the summer sun. All windows should be double, 
to exclude dust and cold. In winter the temperature of the entire building 
should be kept low, and by the use of gratings for floors the whole building 
should be treated as one room for purposes of heating and ventilating. None 
but the attendants should ever be allowed in the stacks. They would find 
the books called for by their serial numbers only, and would bring them to the 
reading-room and studies which should be attached to the building. It ought, 
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of course, to be possible for any student who desired a large number of books 
to have them brought to him in a separate room where he could examine them 
at his leisure, and retain the use of them for a definite period. It should also be 
possible for any library in the district which used this store-house to procure 
any books from the store-house on written or telephoned orders, the cards 
corresponding to all the books in the store-house being kept at all the libraries 
which were large enough to accommodate such a catalogue. Such a building 
could be a regular polygon, like a square, and so have a shorter perimeter than 
any irregular polygon of the same area, like a long rectangle, for instance." 


Eliot’s two addresses created something of a sensation among li- 
brarians. “We listened to these revolutionary utterances . . . quite 
aghast, but with a conviction that grew and deepened, that we had 
heard something well worth listening to,’ said James K. Hosmer, Li- 
brarian of the Minneapolis Public Library, in his presidential address 
at the A.L.A. conference of 1903.° In consequence of the interest and 
opposition aroused, the ‘dead’ book issue was given the benefit, first 
and last, of a rather thorough discussion. The Massachusetts Library 
Club speech had been answered in 1902 by William E. Foster, Li- 
brarian of the Providence Public Library.’ At the 1903 A.L.A. con- 
ference “The Treatment of Books According to the Amount of Their 
Use,’ besides being one of the major topics of the presidential address, 
was the general subject of the meeting of the College and Reference 
Section; the three prepared papers and the informal discussion occupy 
twenty-one pages in the issue of the Library Journal devoted to the 
proceedings of the conference.” The views expressed ranged from 
those of George Harris, Librarian of Cornell University, who con- 
sidered the issue a mere ‘bogey,’ to those of Lane and of James Can- 
field, Librarian of Columbia, who admitted the seriousness of the prob- 
lem and the necessity for cooperation among libraries in dealing with 
it, but were firmly opposed to the methods suggested by Eliot for 
shelving the less used books. | 

Lane’s paper contains the fullest and on the whole the most sympa- 
thetic treatment of Eliot’s proposal. It is also his clearest statement on 
the ‘dead’ book issue, and serves to mark precisely the point at which his 
views departed from those of Eliot. The collections of any large li- 


" Library Journal, XXVII, C53-54. 
* Library Journal, XXVIII (1903), C3. 

* Library Journal, XX VII, 258-260. 
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brary, he pointed out, may be divided, according to use, in a number 
of ways, but whether only the obsolete secondary books, amounting 
perhaps to one tenth of the whole, are segregated, or a much larger 
proportion of the collections, the essential consideration is the way 
the books removed for separate storage shall be treated. Would it be 
practicable to store them in the economical way Eliot had suggested, 
thus ruling out classification and use of the books at the shelves? In 
preparation for his discussion of this matter, Lane had sent a circular 
to about forty-five persons, chiefly graduate students and members of 
the faculty, who had recently been engaged in investigations at the 
Harvard Library, ‘asking for detailed information in regard to the 
scope and method of their work, and inquiring whether their work 
would have been hindered, and how seriously, if they had not had 
access to the shelves, or if they had had access only to a generous selec- 
tion of important books and to a collection of bibliographies and to the 
library catalog.’ * 

The replies received were by no means unanimous, but the great 
majority of those who answered stated that their work would have 
been greatly hampered if they had not had access to the shelves, and 
many asserted that it would have been made impossible. Liberal quo- 
tations from these letters were incorporated in Lane’s paper for the 
A.L.A. and served to support his opinion that ‘direct personal access 
to a classified collection of all the material at hand [including the lower 
tenth of obsolete secondary books] is of the first importance if profit- 
able work is to be accomplished.’ In conclusion, he expressed a quali- 
fied approval for the idea of cooperative regional libraries of deposit for 
little used books, but he was convinced that even in such libraries ‘clas- 
sification and access will be just as essential as in the main collections 
of the several libraries, and the desired economy is to be found not so 
much in methods of administration as in the avoidance of unnecessary 
duplication, and in the fact that a building for this purpose may be 
erected on cheaper land than that occupied by the libraries of large 
cities.’ »” 

At Harvard, meanwhile, the prolonged debate over what should be 
done about the Library continued. Lane, in his report for 1901/02, 
for the first time conceded the main point for which Eliot was con- 
tending. “This prospect of indefinite accumulation at an ever increas- 

™ Library Journal, XXVIII, C13. A copy of the questionnaire, and the letters re- 
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ing rate,’ he wrote, ‘can not be faced with equanimity. It is evident 
that at some point the present policy of maintaining intact the accumu- 
lations of a large library must be modified. Opinions will differ as to 
the point at which a halt in the increasing rate of growth should be 
made. It may be at a million volumes, or two million volumes, or even 
more; but the general policy to be pursued demands serious considera- 
tion.’ He went on to anticipate the cautious endorsement of regional 
storehouses that he was to offer the next year before the A.L.A., 
adding, however, that in his opinion the proposal had no bearing on 
the need for immediate enlargement of the Harvard Library, but only 
on the plans for the more distant future. 

Eliot, on the other hand, was convinced that the long-range policy 
ought to be determined in advance of the construction of a new build- 
ing. In his Annual Report for 1902/03, he wrote: 


. . . Any person who contemplates giving a [library] building to the Uni- 
versity will naturally desire to look forward to a tolerable permanence for his 
building. Such a building should have a monumental character, and should be 
worthy architecturally of its noble objects; but such a character cannot be 
imparted to a building which must be extensible in all directions, and therefore 
built by bits and never finished. . . . If, however, such a building is to stand in 
the College Yard, its dimensions and capacity must have moderate limits. . . . 
Now, the collection of books in Gore Hall has more than doubled in twenty 
years, and it is impossible to suppose that the rate of increase is going to dimin- 
ish. . . . There are already in Gore Hall 415,928 volumes, beside 280,000 pam- 
phiets. Any one who is capable of looking forward twenty years must see 
clearly that a library building suitable for the permanent occupation of such a 
portion of the College Yard as can be given to it will not hold long all the books 
belonging to the general library of the University. If this be certain, it will be 
wise to plan now for another place of storage for the books which can be re- 
moved from the College Yard with the least injury. A million books would 
seem to be a reasonable current stock to be kept on hand from generation to 
generation jn the same building with the administrative offices and reading- 
rooms ... 


In July 1903 a new committee was appointed to advise the Corpora- 
tion concerning the library problem. Lane and Pickering were again 
members; the others were Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress, who 
was chairman, and John S. Billings, Director of the New York Public 
Library. One of the questions about which the advice of the Commit- 
tee was asked related to the expediency of separating the books that 
were ‘in use’ from those that were not, with provision of cheaper 
storage for the latter class. The Committee was unanimous that such a 
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separation within the Harvard Library would not result in any con- 
siderable economy. It was divided, however, on the wisdom of setting 
a fixed limit to the growth of the Library. Billings, in a minority re- 
port, advanced the opinion that it would be desirable to limit the col- 
lections for the next twenty-five years to a maximum of about 500,000 
volumes, making room for necessary new accessions by transferring 
the less used books to the Boston Public Library. This view was vigor- 
ously disputed by the other members of the Committee, on the ground 
that such a limitation ‘would reverse the policy of the University in a 
way seriously injurious to its reputation and efficiency.’ They esti- 
mated that there was sufficient room in the Harvard Yard for a building 
large enough to hold the accumulation to be expected during the next 
fifty years. They admitted, to be sure, that when this space was ex- 
hausted it would be necessary to erect a supplementary building on an- 
other site, but they thought the decision as to what books should then 
be sent away from the Yard could be made most intelligently by per- 
sons in touch with the situation at that time. 

The prospect of an economical solution to the Library problem of- 
fered by the Billings plan had greater weight with the Corporation 
than the arguments of the majority. Eliot wrote to Lane on 21 June 
1904 that not a single member of the Corporation was in favor of 
maintaining ‘an immense, very comprehensive library in the College 
Yard,’ and he advised the Librarian not to waste his time or labor in 
efforts that could not be fruitful. 

The situation within the Library, meanwhile, had been growing 
steadily worse, and it had become necessary to try out, as a temporary 
measure and under rather unpropitious circumstances, the principle of 
separate storage for little used books. As early as 1896, a large propor- 
tion of the newspaper collection had been removed to the basement 
of Perkins Hall, a dormitory. In the academic year 1901/02 the Gore 
Hall collection of medical books was looked over, and 3,570 volumes 
selected for deposit in the Boston Medical Library. In 1902/03, 5,500 
volumes were moved to shelves in the basement of Robinson Hall. In 
the same year the shelving of books in double rows was begun in some 
of the more crowded sections of the Library stack. Still larger lots of 
books went to Robinson in 1903/04, and by the summer of 1905 about 
25,000 volumes belonging to the Harvard College Library had been 
placed in storage outside the Library building, and 450 shelves in Gore 
Hall had double rows of books. 
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Commenting, in his Annual Report for 1904/05, on the results of 
these transfers, Lane considered it instructive that, although the books 
selected for removal had been ‘as nearly “dead” as any group of the 
same size’ could be, yet in the months of October and November it 
had been necessary to send seventy-one times to Robinson Hall for 
books needed by readers. 

Eliot was not impressed with this argument against the separate 
storage of ‘dead’ books. In his parting shot on this issue, in his Annual 


Report for 1904/05, he made use of the experience to support his own 
position. 


That portion of the report of the Librarian which relates to the shelf depart- 
ment . . . tends to prove that if 100,000 ‘dead’ books now in Gore Hall, or in 
the basements of Perkins Hall and Robinson Hall, should be stored in a cheap 
fireproof building on cheap land within half a mile of the Yard, a single attend- 
ant at the new building, supplied with a telephone, could easily meet all de- 
mands for the ‘dead’ books under his care by making two trips a day between 
the new storehouse and Gore Hall. This deliverance would make Gore Hall, 

“with some enlargement on the north side for working rooms, conveniently 
serviceable for a good many years to come, and would greatly facilitate the 
delivery and use there of the remaining live books. Moreover, it would establish 
an economical and feasible policy for the future. 


Thus we come to an end, for the time being, to the long debate over 
the segregation of ‘dead’ books as a means of solving the space problems 
of the Harvard Library. The construction, in 1906, of a new addition 
to Gore Hall made it possible for the library staff to carry on for a 
few years longer. Three years later Eliot retired. In the summer of 
1912 came the announcement that Mrs George D. Widener had of- 
fered to replace Gore Hall with a splendid new building, containing 
stacks capable of holding over two million volumes. With the com- 
pletion, in 1915, of the Harry Elkins Widener Memorial Library, it was 
again possible to gather the books belonging to the Harvard College 
Library under one roof, with apparently ample room for growth. Al- 
though Eliot had attempted to present the separation of ‘dead’ from 
‘living’ books as advantageous in itself, the main argument in its favor 
was that it made for economies in library construction. When such 
considerations were no longer vital the subject was gladly dropped, 
although there must have been those who realized that the problem had 
not been solved, but only postponed for a generation. 

Friends of the Harvard College Library will not regret the failure 
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of the University to adopt Eliot’s plan at the time it was offered, for 
this would almost certainly have resulted in the indefinite retention of 
Gore Hall as the central library building, and Gore Hall had already 
long been grossly inadequate. With an inferior central building, and 
an ever increasing proportion of the book collection in storage at a dis- 
tance, the reputation of the Harvard Library as a center for research 
would inevitably have suffered, with consequent loss to the University. 
The plan depended, furthermore, upon the cooperation of other li- 
braries about Boston, and it is more than doubtful if in Eliot’s time 
this would have been forthcoming. 

Later years have, however, witnessed a demonstration of the useful- 
ness, under certain conditions, of Eliot’s plan for a storage library. 
This is a part of the story of the New England Deposit Library, which 
Mr Metcalf tells in the article immediately following. 


KIMBALL C. ELkins 














The New England Deposit Library 
after Thirteen Years 


RESIDENT Eliot’s proposal for a storage library was not adopted 

at the time, but it was not forgotten; the New England Deposit 

Library, which was opened in 1942, embodies it. Mr Elkins, 

in the pages immediately preceding, has summarized the pro- 
posal and the arguments pro and con to which it gave rise. Without 
needlessly duplicating earlier articles that have been written on the 
New England Deposit Library," there has seemed justification for tell- 
ing something here of what has been learned from thirteen years of 
experience with the library and for a discussion of some of the prob- 
lems involved in the actual storage of infrequently used books. 

Mr Elkins has told how Mr Lane and his supporters were finally 
willing to admit that the ‘prospect of indefinite accumulation at an 
ever increasing rate can not be faced with equanimity,’ and that ‘at 
some point the present policy . . . must be modified.’ The decision 
in 1902 was that the point in question had not yet been reached, and 
this decision seems to have been wise. Even by the standards of that 
day, Harvard’s central library building was then far from adequate, 
and it would have been unfortunate to take a step that might have 
long delayed the construction of a new building to house the main col- 
lection. 

Late in the 1930's, however, the situation was far different. The 
Widener building was practically full, but the cost of replacing it 
would have been so great that neither librarians nor administrative 
officers of the University were willing to recommend a new central 
building at the expense of library acquisitions and services. It seemed 
preferable to prolong the useful life of Widener for many years by 

* Keyes D. Metcalf, ‘The New England Deposit Library,’ Library Quarterly, XII 
(1942), 622-628; Andrew D. Osborn, ‘Books for the Deposit Library,’ Harvard Uni- 
versity Library Notes, 1V (March 1942), 80-83; Andrew D. Osborn, “The New Eng- 
land Deposit Library,’ College and Research Libraries, V (1943/44), 21-28; Francis X. 
Doherty, ‘The New England Deposit Library,’ Library Quarterly, XVIII (1948), 
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removing the rare books and the undergraduate services —to the 
Houghton and Lamont buildings, as it has turned out — and by storing 
the books that were infrequently used. 

The moment was particularly opportune because other large re- 
search libraries in the area were also ready to look for storage space. 
Each of the participating libraries was left free to decide for itself how 
to select and shelve the books it placed in the New England Deposit 
Library, and each has gone its own way; standardization of procedures 
might have been more efficient, but would undoubtedly have created 
difficulties. 

Harvard, despite the validity of Mr Lane’s arguments against stor- 
age by size, has arranged much of its New England Deposit Library 
material on this basis, which increases the capacity of the space used 
by fifty to one hundred per cent and, since it also involves a fixed- 
location of shelving, makes it unnecessary to move books once they 
have been stored. The resultant inconvenience has been less than was 
anticipated, and, while direct access to classified collections on library 
shelves is a help to research that few American scholars would give up 
unless they had to, it must be recognized that closed stacks and unclas- 
sified collections in European libraries have not prevented research. 
Indeed, the scholar who relies too heavily on subject classification and 
open shelves runs the danger of overlooking much that would be use- 
ful to him. Bibliographies and other tools of research are essential to 
make up for the deficiencies of the best of classifications. 

In addition to shelving by size, President Eliot proposed that books 
be stored two or three deep on the shelves. This suggestion is one that 
Harvard has not yet accepted, though, as he pointed out, it would save 
a great deal of space. When large newspaper collections now in the 
New England Deposit Library are microfilmed and the space they 
occupy becomes available for other purposes, economical use of the 
eighteen-inch deep shelving that was designed for the newspapers will 
demand the placing of more than one row of books on a shelf. 

Before turning from President Eliot’s ideas on the problem, it may 
be desirable to note one other point at which the New England Deposit 
Library has not followed his suggestions. He stated repeatedly that he 
was advocating a storage library for what he called ‘dead’ books. Li- 
brarians and professors at Harvard and elsewhere refused to admit 
that any of their books were dead; the New England Deposit Library, 
however, was advocated to care for books that are infrequently used, 
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and no one can deny that there are books of this kind. The chief prob- 
lem, which will be considered later in this article, has been how to iden- 
tify or select them. 


Costs 


It would be foolish to discuss the selection of material for storage 
unless there were good evidence that storage saves considerable sums 
of money; it is an economy measure, and any summary of experience 
with the New England Deposit Library ought to begin with a recapit- 
ulation of what it has cost. With its shelving and equipment, part of 
which was not installed for some time after construction was finished, 
the building cost almost exactly $225,000. It contains approximately 
3,725 sections for books (each thirty-six inches long and eight feet 
four inches high) and nearly one thousand sections for newspapers 
(each twenty-nine inches long, eight feet four inches high, and eight- 
een inches deep instead of nine inches as in the book sections). Book 
sections rent for $5.50 per year, and newspaper sections for $7.00. 
With all the space rented — as it has been to all intents and purposes 
during recent years—the annual return comes to approximately 
$27,000, or $4,500 for each of the six levels. 

It may be added that the reading room space has proved to be entirely 
adequate and that the shipping room, though i it seemed congested dur- 
ing the first years when books were pouring in, now seems to be ample 
in size. The work room has been used relatively little, and the present 
boiler room is also large enough to take care of an additional stack unit. 
The capacity of the building, consequently, can be enlarged without 
adding to these subsidiary areas of the original unit. 

The enterprise has been more successful financially than was antici- 
pated. Soon after it opened during the winter of 1942, wartime needs 
of the Government for laboratory space and unexpected demands of 
the participating libraries made it possible to rent most of the building. 
The forty-year mortgage will be reduced to approximately $43,000 by 
the end of the calendar year 1954 and, at the present rate, may be paid 
off completely by December 1957, or only sixteen years after the 
building opened. Since this is being done without raising rents al- 
though the general price level has risen sharply since 1942, it is clear 
that the original prices were calculated on an extremely conservative 
basis. Every effort has been made to hold down current expenses 
rather than to extend the services given; this may have been a mistake, 
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but it has prevented some of the complications that have arisen in oper- 
ation of the Midwest Inter-Library Center, which opened in 1951. 

Construction costs of the stack area, including equipment, amounted 
to approximately seventeen cents per volume when filled to standard 
capacity. If the work room, shipping room, boiler room, and reading 
room are also included, the cost comes to twenty cents per volume. 
The annual charge comes to less than two and one-half cents per vol- 
ume in sections where books are shelved by size. This is based on a con- 
servative estimate of twenty-five volumes per three-foot shelf, with 
nine shelves per section — making 225 volumes in space that rents, as 
noted, for $5.50. There are great variations in the size of books, but 
these seem to be fair averages. 

Of this two and one-half cents per volume, considerably more than 
one and one-half cents has been used to pay interest and amortize the 
mortgage; the cost of current maintenance and services comes to less 
than one cent. Since this sum does not, of course, include the cost of a 
book itself or of acquisition and cataloguing, it can hardly be compared 
with the forty cents per volume that Widener spends ($800,000 in all 
per year for its collection of two million volumes); yet it should not 
be forgotten that this forty cents does not include, either directly or 
indirectly, the original cost of the Widener building. It can hardly be 
argued that storage at the New England Deposit Library is not eco- 
nomical. Further, it is also considerably cheaper to process a volume 
for storage than for the open stacks of Widener. Savings in catalogu- 
ing, classification, and shelf-listing have been achieved, and binding, 
which has become very expensive, is normally not required for books 
sent to the Deposit Library. 

The reader’s natural question at this point may be why the construc- 
tion of an addition to the building has been postponed. There are three 
chief reasons. The Harvard Library itself now has space for expansion 
for some years to come: half a million volumes can be shelved under the 
new Graduate Center and an equal number under Lamont. The latter 
area provides additional shelving for Houghton as well as for Widener 
books that might otherwise have to go into storage farther away. The 
Boston Public Library is hoping to build a large addition to its central 
building, which might enable it to withdraw books from the New Eng- 
land Deposit Library and make space available there for use by other 
institutions. Finally, a Northeast Regional Library has been proposed 
— likewise a suggestion of President Eliot’s. If it should materialize, 
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Harvard would probably wish to transfer to it a large part of the 
books that it now stores in the Deposit Library. None the less, what- 
ever considerations may defer or obviate the addition of new units to 
the Deposit Library, it is believed that within any foreseeable future 
there will remain a need for such a library within the Boston area, 
where certain classes of material can continue to be stored in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the main collections of the supporting institutions. 


Use 


Though it has saved money, the New England Deposit Library 
could hardly be considered successful if it had not also demonstrated 
that the inconvenience entailed in storing books at a distance from the 
main collection is not an unbearable burden on scholars. The bulk of 
materials that Widener stores in the Deposit Library is approximately 
one fourth the bulk of those in the Widener stacks. Fewer than fifteen 
volumes per day, on the average during recent years, have been brought 
back to Widener for use. If books in the Widener stacks were used 
no more than this, only about eighty of them per day would be con- 
sulted; but the average circulation for home use from Widener is 
nearly one thousand( or about twelve times eighty), and such circula- 
tion undoubtedly represents much less than half the total daily use of 
books in Widener. It appears, therefore, that the twenty per cent of 
the collection that is in storage accounts for less than one per cent of 
the total use. This does not prove that some books are ‘dead,’ as Presi- 
dent Eliot asserted; but it seems to demonstrate that some of them are 
infrequently used. 


DUPLICATION 


One advantage claimed for cooperative storage is that, when two or 
more participating libraries have copies of the same infrequently used 
book, only one copy need be kept in storage and the others may be 
eliminated entirely. In this respect the New England Deposit Library 
has been disappointing; very few duplicates have been deposited, ap- 
parently because the major Boston libraries had already pretty well 
divided fields of specialization among themselves. This was partic- 
ularly true of the Boston Public, Massachusetts State, and Harvard 
Libraries, which have occupied five sixths of the total space in the 
building. There is duplication in newspaper files, but few of these are 
entirely complete, and it has seemed unwise to discard copies until 
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microfilms have been made, as will have to be done in time if publica- 
tions printed on wood-pulp paper are to be preserved at all. Some of 
the files are already in such poor condition as to make filming difficult. 
It is costly to film long files of metropolitan papers, and in many cases 
the work can hardly be undertaken by libraries without the financial 
help of the publishers; the problem is further complicated by the fact 
that some important newspapers, such as the Boston Evening Tran- 
script, are no longer being published. 

The lack of duplication in books deposited means also that the De- 
posit Library has failed to stimulate coordination of acquisition pro- 
grams by the participating libraries, but this disappointment is 
tempered by the consideration that it seems to indicate there was 
already better coordination than had been supposed. Incidentally, it 
may be noted that Harvard itself has deposited some duplicates — 
volumes that are needed as reserve copies, those forming parts of col- 
lections that must be kept under terms of gift, and others that may later 
be discarded if it seems worth while to compare them with Harvard’s 
other copies. 


SELECTION 


The circulation figures that have been cited appear to prove that 
Harvard librarians have been reasonably successful in selecting ma- 
terial for storage, but no one would assert that this problem has been 
solved. Since it is evident that any storage plan will fail if the wrong 
books are stored, and since it is very difficult to identify the right ones, 
most of the rest of this article will be devoted to this question. In gen- 
eral it may be said that Harvard’s deposits have fallen within one or an- 
other of four major categories: subject classes that have been transferred 
as a whole, large and bulky sets, newly acquired materials that are as- 
signed to storage when first catalogued, and infrequently used volumes 
that have been weeded out of collections that cannot be transferred as 
a whole. A few comments on each type may be desirable. 

Subject classes that have been transferred almost entire to the De- 
posit Library have included agriculture, directories, education text- 
books, registers, newspapers, and juvenile books and periodicals. A 
few heavily used items in some of these classes have been retained in 
Widener, and call-numbers had to be changed for these exceptions. 
In the case of the newspapers, files of a London, a New York, and a 
Boston paper have been retained; they are now shelved in the Lamont 
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basement. In addition, recent unbound issues of a number of papers 
have been retained for current use, with the expectation that they will 
not be preserved permanently. 

Large and bulky sets that have gone into storage include periodicals 
and other serials. It usually takes no more time to select a large set for 
storage and change the records for it than to select and change the 
records for a small pamphlet that may occupy only a quarter-inch of 
shelf space. Periodicals, of course, have not been stored if their con- 
tents had been indexed or analyzed in the catalogue, and those that are 
covered by the major periodical indexes are used too frequently to be 
stored. Mistakes have been made. The staff, leaning over backward to 
be objective regarding material of particular interest to it, agreed to 
shift the Publishers’ W eekly, but this soon had to be recalled when pro- 
fessors as well as librarians repeatedly called for volumes of it. The 
Library has always been ready to reverse its decisions when a scholar 
demonstrates that he will be frequently inconvenienced, and there has 
been relatively little trouble. It was possible to store some thirty-five 
complete or partial sets of The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 
and yet retain enough copies to meet the needs of students in history 
courses who are assigned reading in Gibbon; the Library had purchased 
or accepted by gift every edition of this work that had come its way. 

Newly acquired materials, if they can be sent to storage at the out- 
set, involve no changing of records; moreover, they need not be classi- 
fied, and can be catalogued somewhat more simply than books that go 
into the main collection. Since they will not be found by those who 
go to the shelves, the subject entries that are made for them call for 
special attention. While the Library ought not to add to its collec- 
tions any books that will not be used at all, there are a good many cur- 
rent acquisitions that promise to be used very rarely. It should be 
emphasized that frequency of use is not an indication of the value of a 
book to scholarship; a volume that is consulted only once in twenty 
years may supply essential information to the scholar engaged in an 
important project. 

Selection among new materials is made by two senior members of 
the Catalogue Department, with such advice as they can obtain from 
other members of the staff. The largest single group of new acquisi- 
tions that has been stored came through the Library of Congress Mis- 
sion, a cooperative enterprise that supplied American research libraries 
with several hundred thousand volumes of German and other con- 
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tinental European publications issued immediately before or during 
the last war. Harvard received between forty and fifty thousand vol- 
umes from this source, and assigned something like half of them to the 
Deposit Library. During the first two or three years there were rela- 
tively frequent calls for these books, which had not previously been 
available to students or faculty, but the demand has fallen off sharply, 
and it has not seemed necessary to transfer any large number of them 
to Widener. 

An important group among the new acquisitions (new as far as 
Widener is concerned) consists of volumes transferred from the special 
libraries of the University; since these frequently deal with subjects in 
which Widener does not specialize, many of them are sent to storage. 
Other new acquisitions that may not need to occupy shelf space in 
Widener include books on poor paper, particularly when they have 
not been bound; purchases in the second-hand market that would have 
been made earlier if they had been in great demand; earlier editions of 
works that the Library already has in newer printings; foreign-lan- 
guage dissertations, some of which deal with subjects of relatively slight 
interest, while others are represented in the stack by trade editions; 
certain types of works in languages other than English; translations 
into languages other than English; and, of course, books in classes that 
have already been transferred as a whole to the Deposit Library. 

Circulation records of New England Deposit Library books have 
been examined from time to time, but no clear patterns have been dis- 
cerned that would help those who select books for storage to do a better 
job. After a ten-year period during which approximately twenty-five 
per cent of new acquisitions have been sent to storage, it has been de- 
cided to cut that percentage to some extent. This should reduce the 
inconvenience that results, and seems reasonable at a time when 
Widener has space for a number of years of growth. 

Weeding of the present Widener collections, it is hoped, will help 
to extend the period during which the Library can live within its ex- 
isting stack area. It is believed that a systematic examination of the 
shelves will disclose many thousands of volumes that are suitable for 
storage; but it is not clear how the selection should be made, what can 
be done to insure the approval of the faculty and prevent serious op- 
position and numerous complaints, or how the cost of selection and 
record-changing can be financed. 

Consultation with members of the faculty indicated that it would be 
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impossible to find professors, either senior or junior, who would take 
the time to weed collections in their own fields. Fortunately the li- 
brary staff includes a number of persons who are expert in special sub- 
jects and who can be called upon to make preliminary selections. An 
experiment, on a fairly large scale, has been carried out in the Greek 
and Latin classics. Mr James E. Walsh of the Houghton Library, as 
he tells in a note elsewhere in this issue of the BULLETIN, has examined 
the classics collection systematically; he surveyed approximately twen- 
ty thousand volumes and proposed that nearly six thousand of them 
be stored. The books he selected have been put aside for examination 
by members of the Classics Department, prior to final allocation. This 
procedure should minimize the number of mistakes and help members 
of the faculty to understand the problem. 

The cost of this project will certainly amount to more than twenty- 
five cents per volume, but the average volume in Widener occupies 
space worth several times this amount. It is proposed that the cost of 
selection and transfer be budgeted in the future as a regular expense, 
on the same basis as the handling of perpetual inventory in some insti- 
tutions. A procedure of this sort will be necessary if weeding is to be 
carried on systematically throughout Widener. 


Tue Future 


The prospective needs of space for Harvard’s main collection dur- 
ing the coming years might be summarized along the following lines. 
The new acquisitions (including transfers from special libraries) num- 
ber less than 50,000 volumes per year, of which fifteen per cent norm- 
ally go to Houghton or Lamont and twenty per cent can be assigned 
at the outset to the New England Deposit Library. This leaves 30,000 
volumes per year to be added to Widener. If 10,000 volumes from 
Widener’s present collections can be weeded out annually and placed 
in storage, the net increase for Widener can be reduced to 20,000 per 
year. Since there is room for some 400,000 volumes in Widener and 
in the Widener level of Lamont’s basement, no further stack space will 
need to be provided for twenty years, assuming that acquisitions con- 
tinue at the present rate. 

Even if the cost of selecting and transferring 10,000 volumes per 
year to storage should be estimated at a dollar per volume, the $10,000 
annual cost would represent the interest of only a small fraction of 
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what it would cost to provide a new central library building. With 
respect to weeding, it is estimated that 10,000 volumes can be removed 
annually from Widener for twenty years without a reworking of any 
shelf class. 

Other possibilities for extending the life of the building ought not to 
be overlooked. Some collections in Widener, such as those in music, 
the fine arts, the sciences, and education, may sooner or later be trans- 
ferred to special libraries. Also potentially available for removal is the 
University Archives, which now occupies the space of 125,000 vol- 
umes and must inevitably continue to receive large annual accretions. 
The Northeastern Regional Library, since it would draw books from 
universities with collections similar to Harvard’s, might — as the New 
England Deposit Library has failed to do — facilitate the elimination 
of many duplicates. As has been suggested above, it might take over 
many of the books that Harvard has already stored; if it eventually de- 
veloped into a great regional research collection it might lead to modi- 
fications in acquisition policy that would materially reduce the rate at 
which individual university libraries grow. In some cases, Harvard 
might well consider the possibility of transferring to other institutions 
collections in subjects that are not (or no longer) of particular interest 
to it. It should be emphasized that proposals of the sort suggested here 
do not involve the transfer of rare books or manuscripts from 
Houghton, for this would seriously complicate any cooperative pro- 
gram and would be undesirable on other grounds as well. 

The New England Deposit Library is by no means to be advocated 
as a cure-all for the space problem. The arguments that were made 
against President Eliot’s program fifty years ago are still relevant. It 
is desirable to have as much of the library collection as possible to- 
gether under one roof, but Harvard can no longer afford to keep it all 
there. As long as it can contrive to live within its present stacks with- 
out seriously inconveniencing scholars it must continue to do so. The 
New England Deposit Library is one of several expedients that promise 
to prolong that life very considerably. 


Keyes D. MetcaLF 





























Angelos Vergecios and the Bestiary 
of Manuel Phile 


HERE is a superstition, in which even some serious bookmen 

indulge, that in the process of collecting the tables are some- 

times turned and the pursuer becomes the pursued. How 

otherwise are we to account for the apparently undue fre- 
quency with which a peculiarly appropriate yet entirely unknown 
rarity comes to meet the collector, as it were? Various explanations 
may be offered, including due deference to that elusive goddess For- 
tuna, and full recognition of the dealers’ invaluable aid. Most certainly 
coincidence often plays a role. But there are times when rational ex- 
planations seem hardly to extend far enough. The Department of 
Graphic Arts of the Harvard College Library has consistently sought 
illustrated works in the varied fields of natural history because of a 
deep interest on the part of several members of the library staff. Yet 
natural history books and manuscripts have flowed to the library at a 
rate far beyond the curators’ merits or hopes. 

A recent instance of such an accession forms the point of departure 
for the present article. In July 1952, one of its authors was given a 
manuscript by Mrs A. Chester Beatty, of London, only a few weeks 
before she died. There was no ostensible reason: the recipient and 
Mrs Beatty had met for the first time that day. The generosity}of the 
donor is here most gratefully acknowledged. But even more striking 
than her decision to give anything at all to a stranger was her choice of 
gift. For the manuscript was a bestiary." 

Yet if one is to discuss the manuscript itself, and not simply the re- 
markable circumstances of its acquisition, one must turn from the 
world of wonder. The text is a versified treatise on various beasts, real 
and imaginary, by Manuel Phile of Ephesus, based on the De anima- 
lium natura of Aelian.? A considerable number of manuscripts of the 

* The manuscript is now on deposit in the Department of Graphic Arts, together : 
with a second manuscript, Cicero, Le questione tusculane, Florentine, fifteenth- 
century, presented to Harvard in memory of Mrs Beatty by the recipient of her gift. 

*In the present article the term ‘bestiary’ is used in its more general sense, rather 


than in the specialized sense of the mediaeval Physiologus and its derivatives, in which 
the characteristics of animals are moralized to serve a didactic Christian purpose. 
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work have been known, but the one now at Harvard appears not only 
to be the first to reach the United States but also to have escaped 
bibliographical notice during all the long years of its sojourn in Europe. 
No doubt its greatest attraction will be the naively charming creatures 
represented in its illustrations, but there are a number of other features 
about it that will, it is hoped, further justify a reading of the following 
pages. 

Manuel Phile himself is worth a paragraph. Born at Ephesus about 
1275, he produced at Constantinople, under a succession of Palaeologi 
emperors, a vast number of literary works, nearly all in verse, that 
made a definite if minor contribution to the great Byzantine renaissance 
of the fourteenth century. Though a friend of many prominent per- 
sons, and even at one time sent as ambassador to Russia, he managed to 
exist in such continuous penury that he has achieved a certain renown 
as an exemplar of the poverty-stricken intellectual. His works are so 
filled with supplications to the emperor that they may well have proved 
irritating; he even servilely compares himself to a dog awaiting hun- 
grily the scraps from his master’s table. There may also have been 
some suggestion of a slur on the emperor’s generosity in a chronog- 
raphy he composed, now lost. Whatever the provocation, he was in 
due course cast into prison, where scraps from lowlier tables than the 
emperor’s were the daily fare. Release came only upon his taking an 
oath that he had intended no evil against his sovereign, though which 
one is not now known. It may even have been Michael IX Palaeologus, 
to whom the bestiary was dedicated.* The composition of this work, 
Manuel’s most important literary effort, has been placed about 1310. 
Manuel himself lived on until 1340 or later, as destitute as ever.* 

There is no evidence that the Erixou iapBixot wept Cawv idiérnros, 
as the bestiary was called, was ever very popular i in its author’s life- 
time, although there are extant a scattering of fourteenth-century 
manuscripts. It was not printed till 1533 and then very simply at 
Venice in octavo format, without illustration.’ But a few years later, 


*This younger Michael was the grandson of Michael VIII and the son of An- 
dronicus II, by whom he was made joint emperor in 1295. Michael IX died in 1320, 
predeceasing his father by nearly twelve years. 

‘Gottlieb Wernsdorf, ed., Manuelis Philae Carmina Graeca (Leipzig, 1768), 
Praefatio; Karl Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur, 2nd ed. 
(Handbuch der klassischen Altertums-Wissenschaft, IX, 1; Munich, 1897), pp. 774- 
780. 

* A copy of this rare first edition is in the Harvard Library. 
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for reasons obscured by the passage of centuries, it took on a new lease 
of life. This revival may have been largely effected singlehanded by 
the next figure in our story, Angelos Vergecios, a Cretan scribe. Or 
Vergecios’ activities may merely have been stimulated by the increas- 
ing interest in natural history of all kinds that was characteristic of the 
period.* In any event, Vergecios made not one but a whole series of 
copies of the text, nearly all of which he illuminated — or had illu- 
minated — with gold and colors. Among them was the manuscript 
now at Harvard. 

That Angelos Vergecios enjoyed a reputation far beyond most cal- 
ligraphers is shown by certain verses in the dedicatory epistle to Charles 


IX placed by Jean-Antoine de Baif, one of the famous Pléiade, at the 
head of his Evures en rime, 1573: 


Ange Vergece Gree, a la gentile main 

Pour l’écriture Gréq, Ecriuain ordinére 

De vos Granpere & Pere & le vostre, ut salére 
Pour a l’accent des Grecs ma parole dresser, 
Et ma main sur le trac de sa lettre adresser. 


Scribes do not usually appear in such honorable contexts, nor do they 
usually receive the eulogy of so prominent a writer. Still more sur- 
prising, however, is the statement made by Constantinos Sathas that 
Vergecios had as a pupil ‘the famous English calligrapher Henry 
Stephens. ’T Tt is reassuring to discover, as Emile Legrand hastened to 
point out,” that this English “Henry Stephens’ was a gratuitous meta- 
morphosis, contrived by Sathas, of the French Henri Estienne (Latin- 
ized, Henricus Stephanus), famous son of the famous printer Robert 
Estienne. Henri Estienne was indeed a pupil of Vergecios, and it will 
be seen that the beautiful ‘grecs du roi’ types, cut by Claude Garamont, 


* There have been a number of later editions of Manuel’s bestiary, including two 
more of the sixteenth century, and even a translation of portions into French, done 
in 1600 by Anne Parent, aged fourteen, with dedication to Henri IV! But there is 
still opportunity for a modern critical edition, and the best discussion of the text 
remains that of ‘le Citoyen Camus’ in Notices et extraits des manuscrits de la Biblio- 
théque Nationale et autres bibliothéques, V (1799), 623-667. 

"In his NeoeAAnvxy dirodAoyia (Athens, 1868), p. 154. 

* Bibliograpbie bellénique . . . XV* et XVI* siécles (Paris, 1885-1906), I, cuxxvm, 
n. 1. Legrand comments that Sathas’ article on Vergecios ‘contient des énormités 
véritablement stupéfiantes.’ Legrand’s own account of the Vergecios family, while 


the fullest available, is not without pitfalls for the too trusting investigator of these 
matters. 
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were largely based on Vergecios’ handwriting. This fact is not always 
noted, Garamont often receiving credit for the design as well as for 
making the punches and matrices. 

Vergecios was summoned from Italy to France by Frangois I in 
1538, and he continued to serve the Valois kings, in Paris and Fon- 
tainebleau, for the next thirty years, as copyist, cataloguer, and in- 
structor. The eighteenth-century catalogue of the manuscripts of the 
Bibliothéque Royale, compiled by Anicet Melot, hails Vergecios as 
‘omnium suae aetatis Calligraphorum princeps,’ a ranking which finds 
its echo among the authorities of the present-day representative of that 
library, who have named him ‘le plus célébre calligraphe du XVI* 
siécle.’® But these nationalistic salutes should be received with some 
caution. Remembering the great Italian calligraphers of the same 
period, one might better place Vergecios, an adopted son of France, 
a little more modestly ‘in the front rank,’ and recall that he learned 
from the Italians, at Venice and perhaps also in Rome, if, indeed, he 
did not begin his writing lessons in his native Greece. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that France provided the setting for the major 
portion of his career, and it is in France that by far the largest aggrega- 
tion of manuscripts by his hand has accumulated, seventy-four having 
been listed for the Anciens Fonds of the Bibliothéque Nationale alone.” 

Some writers have derived the expression ‘to write like an angel’ 


* Catalogus codicum manuscriptorum Bibliothecae Regiae (Paris, 1739-44), Il, 546; 
Bibliotheque Nationale, L’art du livre a P’Imprimerie Nationale (Paris, 1951), p. 37, 
item 57. 

* A rather more drastic reduction of Vergecios’ art is attempted by John W. 
Bradley in his Dictionary of Miniaturists, Illuminators, Calligrapbers, and Copyists 
(London, 1887-89), III, 375, where he calmly states that he does not think Vergecios’ 
penmanship ‘equal to that of Dr. Parr, the English Greek scholar.’ Possibly national- 
ism is again to be detected at work. But one wonders about ‘Dr. Parr.’ It is hard to 
believe that Samuel Parr, ‘the whig Johnson,’ is meant; according to the DNB, his 
handwriting was so bad that when he wrote to ask for ‘two lobsters’ his friend read 
the words ‘two eggs.’ Perhaps, however, ‘Parr’ is only a slip for ‘Porson.’ And in 
fairness to Bradley one must record that he suggests the possibility that Vergecios 
manuscripts in Paris may be finer than those he has seen in London. 

"Henri Omont, Inventaire sommaire des manuscrits grecs de la Bibliothéque 
Nationale . . . [Pt. IV] Introduction et table analytique (Paris, 1898), xxxiv. The 
list of manuscripts by Vergecios given in Marie Vogel and Viktor Gardthausen, Die 
griechischen Schreiber des Mittelalters und der Renaissance (Beihefte zum Zentral- 
blatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, XXXIII; Leipzig, 1909), pp. 2-6, runs to more than one 
hundred and twenty, and is palpably not complete, since it omits the manuscript 
now at Harvard; to offset, however, it harbors at least one ‘ghost,’ the Paris Panthéon 
of 1554, which is none other than the Sainte-Geneviéve manuscript of 1566, to be 
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from Angelos Vergecios’ name and fame.” But first of all Angelos 
or its equivalent is a common name in both Greek and Italian. More- 
over, we recall that people are said to sing like an angel, to paint like 
one, or, most commonly of all, to Jook like one! It is, also, a bit un- 
likely that a mere scribe, however eminent within his own circle, 
would give rise to so lavish an expression in the populax domain. There 
are, therefore, a number of good reasons for preferring to believe that 
its origin must lie elsewhere, and possibly much farther back in time.”* 

Of Vergecios’ life there is very scanty information. We are told 
that he was born in Crete, but not when. Of his youth or years in 
Italy nothing is known, beyond a few manuscripts written in Venice. 
Various catalogues he drew up of the royal French manuscripts still 
survive, as do many of his notations added to the manuscripts them- 
selves."* Joseph Scaliger says that he met him,”* and Nicander Nucius 
of Corcyra notes that Frangois I provided him with ‘une honnéte pen- 
sion.’ ** We also find Vergecios serving as depository in 1552 for 
certain of the ‘grecs du roi’ types left behind in Paris by Robert Estienne 
on his withdrawal to Geneva.” 

A son, Nicolaos Vergecios, seems to have been born in Crete and 
to have been still a youth when his father removed to France, which, if 
true, would make the Italian sojourn relatively brief and the Greek 
element in Angelos’ artistic training correspondingly stronger. Nico- 
laos gained some recognition in the French literary world, becoming 
a close friend of the aforementioned Baif and of the chief of the whole 
Pléiade, Pierre de Ronsard. Among Baif’s poems is a ‘Contretrene 4 
Nicolas Vergece, Candiot,’ and among contemporary volumes are a 
number of dithyrambs and epitaphs bearing Nicolaos’ name as author 


discussed below. No doubt a thorough overhauling of the list would produce other 
additions and subtractions. 

In spite of Vergecios’ productivity, the manuscript now at Harvard is the only 
example of his hand in the United States, according to available records. 

* Found by the end of the seventeenth century, according to Prosper Marchand, 
Dictionaire historique (Paris, 1758-59), Il, 296; see also Emile Egger, L’hellénisme en 
France (Paris, 1869), I, 150, n., and Bradley, Dictionary of Miniaturists, Ill, 373. 

* See in this connection Legrand, Bibliographie bellénique, 1, c-xxxm and n. 2. 
“See Henri Omont, Catalogues des manuscrits grecs de Fontainebleau (Paris, 
1889). 

* Scaligerana, 2nd ed. (Cologne [i.e., Rouen], 1667), p. 11. 

* See Legrand, Bibliographie bellénique, I, cuxxxu. 

* Philippe Renouard, ‘Les “grecs du roi,”’ Bulletin du bibliopbile (15 April 1901), 
Pp- 161, 164. 
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or co-author. We even learn that he tried his hand at Greek callig- 
raphy, but only one manuscript signed by him is known, and that in 
Spain (Escorialensis Y-IV—9). His death occurred at Coutances, in 
Normandy, some time before late April 1569;** his epitaph, by the 
great Ronsard himself, deserves repetition here for its deft mingling of 
irony, wit, and pathos: 


Epitaphe de Nicolas Vergece grec Cretois, 
grand amy de L’autheur. 


Crete me fit, la France m’a nourry 
La Normandie icy me tient pourry, 
O fier Destin qui les hommes tourmente! 
Qui fais vn-Grec 4 Coutance perir: 
Ainsy prend fin toute chose naissante: 
De quelque part qu’on puisse icy mourir 
Vn seul chemin nous meine 4 Radamanthe.”® 


There are reports, also, of a daughter who was an accomplished illu- 
minator and who aided her father in his commissions, a very nebulous 
figure about whom we shall have more to say later. Finally one more 
Vergecios is mentioned, Petros, presumably a nephew, who was like- 
wise a scribe.” 

Here we may leave Angelos Vergecios for the present, having found 
little enough in the way of established fact.” Yet when we turn to 
a consideration of the Harvard manuscript and its affiliations we are 
in a still more indeterminate, elusive realm; for we are to deal with 


* See below, p. 339. 

* Ronsard, Les oevvres (Paris, 1571), Ill, 340. For Nicolaos see Marchand, Dic- 
tionaire historique, Il, 296-297, and Legrand, Bibliographie hellénique, 1, cuxxxm- 
CLXXXVI. 

*For Petros see Henri Omont, Fac-similés de manuscrits grecs du XV¢ et XVIe 
siécles . . . de la Bibliothéque Nationale (Paris, 1887), p. 15, item 46. 

™ Certain disputed points have perforce been passed over, such as the question 
whether Angelos Vergecios or Pietro Angelio da Barga was the editor of the editio 
princeps of Hermes Trismegistus, Topdvipys (Paris, Turnébe, 1554), or whether he 
or another ‘Ang. Ver.’ (possibly a pseudonym for Turnébe) translated Pseudo- 
Plutarch, Libellus de fluviorum & montium nominibus (Paris, Charles Estienne, 
1556). See Legrand, Bibliographie hellénique, 1, cuxxrx-cixxxn; Walter Scott, ed., 
Hermetica (Oxford, 1924), I, 33-34; British Museum, General Catalogue of Printed 
Books, 1V (London, 1932), col. 800; Arthur D. Nock, ed., Corpus Hermeticum 
(Paris, 1945), I, xxxu—xxxim; Antoine-Augustin Renouard, Annales de limprimerie 
des Estiennes, znd ed. (Paris, 1943), p. 110. 
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artistic qualities, where lines and colors do not always say the same 
things to people’s eyes that words do to their minds. A brief descrip- 
tion of the manuscript is therefore in order, that it may be visualized 
with some precision. 

It is a small quarto, with a leaf size of 9% by 6% inches, in a 
well-preserved contemporary gilt and inlaid morocco binding (see 
Plate Va). The sixty-one leaves containing text and illuminations are 
divided into three parts, treating, according to their headings, of 
winged, terrestrial, and aquatic creatures respectively. But this com- 
paratively rational arrangement is cheerfully abandoned at will, so 
that creatures from one category turn up, quite at ease, in another, 
while fact and fiction are inextricably mingled with the casualness 
characteristic of these earlier epochs of ‘natural history.’ The one 
hundred and six miniatures range from the most highly developed 
mammals to the lowly sponge, embracing upon the way a fine series 
of imaginary beings. Paper, text, and pictures are all remarkably fresh 
and clean. 

The first or ‘winged’ section describes and illustrates some twenty- 
five kinds of birds (see Plates IIIb and IVb), a griffin, two groups of 
insects, and a fat red toad. It must be noted that in one instance, how- 
ever, the illustrator has admitted defeat: a marginal note opposite a 
blank space left for a bird called the cinnamomus states that no picture 
is shown because no one knows what the creature looks like! 

The second section, that labeled ‘terrestrial,’ places a greater strain 
upon the reader’s credulity and sense of order. Here, consorting with 
the more usual four-footed beasts (see Plate Vc), are to be found a man- 
ticore or mantiger (a lionlike being with a human face), two varieties 
of unicorn, a cynocephale (a dog-headed ‘wild man,’ clutching a hare 
— see Plate IIIa), two huge tree-climbing beetles, and an onocentaur 
(so entitled, though depicted as a satyrlike quadruped, with a beard, 
the breasts of a woman, large front paws, rear hoofs, and a long tail). 
After these marvels, two small dragons, both obviously winged, come 
as something of an anticlimax. 

The last section, devoted to the watery kingdom, offers fewer sur- 
prises. To be sure, one finds a crocodile flying airily past a palm tree, 
but on the whole less liberty has been taken with reality, though some 
might challenge the illustration of the argonaut, or paper nautilus (see 
Plate VIIb), sailing — and paddling — its way across summer seas. 
With this miniature the illuminations come to an attractive, if unsci- 
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entific, end, the text concluding a page later with a simple colophon, 
in red ink, which may be translated from the Greek as follows: 


The end, thanks be to God, 
in the year 
1565 
Angelos. 


The work has no title-page: the main title, with dedication to the 
Emperor Michael Palaeologus, appears at the head of the text, above 
the section title (see Plate I). The main title and each section title 
are in gold, and each section has also a finely illuminated headband, 
but only the first has an illuminated historiated initial letter; the initials 
for the later sections are simpler in form, with flourishes as the only 
decoration. There are titles, in red, for each subdivision, devoted to 
a single animal, and captions, also in red, for each picture.” The sig- 
nature marks, in Greek, are placed at the opening of each quire. There 
are occasional glosses, also in Vergecios’ hand, but no disfiguring mar- 
ginal notes by later writers. Indeed, the manuscript is exceptionally 
clean, but one could wish for some trace of provenance. Unfortunately 
the only possible clue has been removed. The binding, as already 
stated, is gilt and inlaid morocco, in the French style popular during 
the reign of Henri II (1547-59). In the center of each cover has been 
inserted a blank piece of vellum, clumsily cut and fitted (see PlateVa). 
These crude, undecorated center pieces contrast awkwardly with the 
warm browns and reds and rich ornamentation of all the rest of the 
cover surfaces, and are plainly later modifications, presumably re- 
placing original center inlays that might well have contained the 
owner’s arms or device. Perhaps someone had a reason for suppressing 
such marks of ownership? 

Leaving the safe ground of objective description, we must come 
now to a more intangible, and therefore debatable, aspect: that of the 
style of the illumination. This may seem rather unlike the style to be 
expected in a French or Italian manuscript of this period. The reader 
must remember again that Vergecios was born a Cretan. Could he 
have been an illuminator himself, or might he have employed a fellow 
Greek living in Paris? We have already referred to a persistent tradi- 

“It should be noted that in the accompanying reproductions the red ink of the 


manuscript has sometimes photographed as lighter in color than either the black or 
gold. 
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tion that Vergecios had a daughter who illustrated his manuscripts. 
Yet no contemporary evidence for her existence has been found, or 
indeed any reference to such a person earlier than 1666. 

If there is any suggestion of national style in the illuminations, it 
might be thought to point toward Germany, or Switzerland. But this 
is purely subjective judgment and leads nowhere. There is only the 
certainty that Vergecios journeyed a long way from his native land, 
that he lived some years in Italy, and then went to France, by what 
stations we do not know. Technically the miniatures are competent, 
tightly drawn, and carefully painted. There is a considerable degree 
of conventionalization and uniformity not usually associated with a 
young person. Yet the meticulous execution again suggests a woman. 
One does not gain the impression that any of the miniatures were 
drawn from life, but rather that they were freely copied. And this 
hypothesis is supported by the uniformity of style not only within 
this book but also in six other manuscripts of the same work, all written 
by Vergecios, in the Bodleian, Vatican, British Museum, Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Bibliothéque Sainte-Geneviéve, and Preussische Staatsbib- 
liothek, which will shortly be described, together with two others not 
illuminated. Although the seven illuminated manuscripts vary con- 
siderably in content, and were written over a period of at least twelve 
years (1554-66), the differences in the drawings of the animals do not 
appear to be the result of renewed and individual observation, but 
rather to be designed purely as an iconographic aid. 

We may begin with the Bodleian manuscript, MS Auct. F. 4. 15, 
which is in many ways closest to that at Harvard. Signed and dated 
at Paris, 1564, it was written one year earlier than Harvard’s. Its page 
size, 9 by 6% inches, is much the same, and it has a similar binding, 
brown morocco gold-tooled in the mid-sixteenth-century French style 
— though with its center inlays (of mythological figures) still in place. 

™She then appears as illustrator of an Oppian written by her father, on the au- 
thority of Emery Bigot, the antiquary, as reported, not without some slight question, 
by Jean Daillé in a note in the first edition of Scaligeriana (The Hague, 1666), p. 6. 
The Catalogus codicum manuscriptum Bibliothecae Regiae, Il, 546, repeats the in- 
formation, again as ‘according to tradition,’ and a note, in an eighteenth-century hand, 
on the flyleaf of another manuscript by Vergecios of Manuel Phile’s text, now in the 
British Museum (MS Burney 97), states categorically that ‘les miniatures sont de la 
main de la fille d’Angelo’ (information kindly supplied by Mr C. E. Wright, Depart- 
ment of Manuscripts, British Museum). Nineteenth-century commentators almost 


uniformly attribute the illustrations to a daughter’s hand, more often than not 
without hesitation. 
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Both manuscripts are divided into three parts, each with headband and 
initial, and with space left for a coat of arms in the headband preceding 
the first section (see Plates I and IIa). The Bodleian manuscript is 
slightly more extended, however, running to sixty-three leaves and 
one hundred and eleven illustrations, as compared with Harvard’s 
sixty-one leaves and one hundred and six illustrations. In style of writ- 
ing the two manuscripts are astonishingly similar: in some pages the 
text is almost identical, down to the last minute stroke, as may be seen 
in Plates [Va and IVb. The illustrations are likewise very similar in 
style, exhibiting no more than what might be regarded as normal vari- 
ation in detail. Thus, in the same two plates, both showing fol. 15v, 
the wagtails have different markings and face in opposite directions, 
and the legs of the cicadas are attached in somewhat different fashion. 
But there can be no question that the artist was the same. Both manu- 
scripts are most carefully and elaborately executed, though the Har- 
vard manuscript would appear to be somewhat the better preserved.™ 

The Bodleian manuscript was among the first gifts to that library. 
Presented by Sir John Fortescue in 1601, it is now listed as Acquisition 
No. 7.” Note may be taken of its use for ‘scholarly’ purposes at a 
relatively early date. Abraham Gronovius, third bearer of a famous 
name, supplied Jan Cornelis van Pauw with readings from it for an 
edition of the bestiary published at Utrecht in 1730. But in spite of 
its panoply of erudition, Pauw’s text, as Camus delicately puts it, ‘n’a 
pas obtenu les suffrages des savans.’ * 

The Vatican manuscript, MS Urb. Gr. 149, is also very close to 
the Harvard manuscript. In size the two are nearly identical, though 
the Vatican manuscript is in a modern binding. The latter is dated 
June 1560, at Paris, or five years earlier than Harvard’s. The text is 
again divided into three parts, each with headband and initial, but 
there is one less leaf, or sixty as compared with Harvard’s sixty-one. 

“Details and photographs of the Bodleian manuscript have kindly been supplied 
by Miss Ruth Barbour, Department of Western Manuscripts, Bodleian Library. 

“Bodleian Library, Catalogi codicum manuscriptorum: Pars 1, recensionem 
codicum Graecorum continens, ed. Henry O. Coxe (Oxford, 1853), p. 686; A Sum- 
mary Catalogue of Western Manuscripts, 1 (1953), 79, Il, i (1922), 585. There are 
two other manuscripts of the Manuel Phile bestiary in the Bodleian, MS Roe 18*> 
and MS E. C. Clarke 16, both dating from the fourteenth century (the Roe manu- 
script written in Constantinople by Constantinus Sapiens in 1349, presumably within 
a few years of Manuel’s death); see Catalogi codicum manuscriptorum: I, p. 471, 


Summary Catalogue, Il, i, 11, and TV (1897), 302. 
™ Notices et extraits, V, 629. 
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On the other hand, there are one hundred and seven illustrations, or 
one more than Harvard’s. Styles of writing and illumination clearly 
reveal the same writer and artist. Even where the portrayal differs con- 
siderably, as in the case of the lion, who lies comfortably under a tree 
in the Vatican manuscript (Plate Vb), but walks slowly away in Har- 
vard’s (Plate Vc), the same meticulous treatment is apparent, not easily 
to be confused with the work of another.” 

Vergecios’ colophon in the Vatican manuscript includes the infor- 
mation that the manuscript was presented by the ‘Lord of the Kelts’ 
to the ‘Duke of the Allobroges,’ that is, by Frangois II, King of France, 
to Emmanuel Philibert, Duke of Savoy, no doubt as a special offering 
after the restoration of peace between the two countries in 1559. The 
arms of Emmanuel Philibert, who set the House of Savoy once more 
upon its upward path, are incorporated in the decorative headband at 
the opening of the text. An inscription on a later page informs us that 
the manuscript was given to Duke Francesco Maria II of Urbino by 
Count Guidobaldo Paciotti in 1627.%* This last Duke of Urbino, dis- 
tinguished as a zealous book collector even among others of his line, 
died in 1631, in his eighty-third year, having previously consented to 
the devolution of his holdings to the Papal States. The treasures gath- 
ered at Urbino by the Feltrian and Della Rovere dukes were subse- 
quently largely dispersed, the wonderful collection of manuscripts 
coming to the Vatican in 1657. So this Vergecios bestiary found its 
present resting place.” 

The British Museum manuscript, MS Burney 97, next to be con- 
sidered, has again a similar page size, but is undated, shorter, and less 
elaborate. The tripartite division recurs, but there are only forty-five 
leaves (with the first thirty-two lines of text missing), no ornamental 
headbands, and only eighty-five miniatures. Nevertheless, style of 
writing and of illumination remain much the same. The illustration 
of the four sea monsters may be compared with those in the Vatican 


manuscript (Plates VIa and VIb). The British Museum binding is 


” For information concerning the Vatican manuscript, and for photographs, the 
writers are indebted to Dom A. M. Albareda, Prefect of the Vatican Library. See also 
Cosimo Stornajolo, Codices Urbinates Graeci Bibliothecae Vaticanae (Rome, 1895), 
pp. 284-285. 

* Stornajolo, Codices Urbinates Graeci, pp. xxx, 284. 

* The melancholy end of the illustrious Duchy of Urbino is fittingly elegized by 
James Dennistoun in his Memoirs of the Dukes of Urbino; see, in particular, Vol. III, 
Pp. 162-163, 224-249 of the edition (London, 1909) by Edward Hutton. 
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likewise in the French style of the mid-sixteenth century. Inscriptions 
in a late seventeenth-century hand indicate that the manuscript once 
belonged to the monastic library of Moutier-Saint-Jean, in Burgundy. 
Ovals bearing the arms of Louis XIV have been inserted in both covers, 
but the volume may never have formed part of the Bibliothéque Royale. 
In any case, it came to the British Museum with the purchase of the 
important Burney collection in 1818. The eighteenth-century in- 
scription concerning Vergecios and his daughter has already been 
noticed. 

When we turn to the Bibliothéque Nationale we find no less than 
three manuscripts by Vergecios of Manuel Phile’s work. The most 
important of these, and the only one containing illuminations, occupies 
the last thirty-one leaves of MS Par. Gr. 2737, a manuscript all in 
Vergecios’ hand, and signed by him at Paris in 1554. The text of the 
bestiary lacks the tripartite arrangement, as is the case with the other 
two Bibliothéque Nationale exemplars. The illustrations are in the 
same style as in the Harvard manuscript, though often simpler, a little 
smaller, and sometimes as many as four to a page (see Plate VIIla). 
The binding is once again a very fine one, with the ciphers and em- 
blems of Henri II, the arms of France, and a ‘Diane 4 la chasse.’ The 
manuscript came from the royal library at Fontainebleau.™ 

The second manuscript in the Bibliothéque Nationale shares MS 
Par. Gr. 2526 with a copy of Aelian’s Taxru?) Bewpia, occupying the 
last fifty-two leaves. Both parts are in Vergecios’ hand and the bestiary 
is signed and dated Paris 1568, the year before Vergecios died. How- 
ever, the first fifty-nine lines of the bestiary text are missing. Blank 
spaces indicate that illuminations had been planned for. The manu- 
script came to the Bibliothéque Royale in 1719, as part of the collection 
assembled by Etienne Baluze.™ 


” See Josiah Forshall, Catalogue of Manuscripts in the British Museum, New Series, 
Volume I, Part Il: The Burney Manuscripts (London, 1840), p. 43. Descriptive notes 
and photographs have also been kindly supplied by Mr C. E. Wright, of the Depart- 
ment of Manuscripts. 

“Camus, Notices et extraits, V, 632; Ernest Quentin-Bauchart, La Bibliothéque 
de Fontainebleau et les livres des derniers Valois (Paris, 1891), p. 17, n. 1; and, for all 
three manuscripts, Omont, Imventaire sommaire des manuscrits grecs, II (1888), 278, 
III (1888), 33, 52. 

For information, and for photographs of Par. Gr. 2737, the writers are indebted to 
M. Jean Porcher, Conservateur du Département des Manuscrits, Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale, and to his colleague, M. Charles Astruc. 

* MS 662 in Bibliotheca Baluziana (Paris, 1719), III, 99. 
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The third Bibliothéque Nationale manuscript, occupying the first 
twenty-eight leaves of MS Par. Gr. 2871, is very incomplete. The text 
breaks off about half way through, and there is, quite naturally, neither 
date nor signature. The writing is, nonetheless, unmistakably that of 
Vergecios. Spaces have again been left blank for illuminations. The 
manuscript was formerly MS Colbert 3850, having been acquired by 
the Bibliothéque Royale in 1732 in the vast Colbert accession. 

Another manuscript in Paris, and a very attractive one, is that in 
the Bibliothéque Sainte-Geneviéve, MS 3401.” It is roughly the same 
size as the Harvard manuscript, and is very nearly the same length 
(sixty-three leaves instead of sixty-one). It also agrees in the more 
formal, or threefold, arrangement of text. The colophon gives signa- 
ture and date (1566, one year after Harvard’s), but no place. In style, 
the one hundred and seven illuminations (the same number as in the 
Vatican manuscript) are very close to Harvard’s, though less elaborate 
and less finely executed (compare Plates VIIa and VIIb), and the li- 
brary stamps affixed to all miniatures are sadly disfiguring. It is inter- 
esting to observe that just as in the Harvard manuscript a space has 
been left for the elusive cinnamomus.* A coat of arms, as yet un- 
identified, is emblazoned opposite the opening of the text, but the 
crudeness of the work suggests a different hand. The contemporary 
binding offers another parallel with the Harvard manuscript, since the 
center inlays, which presumably bore insignia of ownership, have 
been similarly removed. Camus in 1799, on the most tenuous of 
grounds, hazarded the guess that the manuscript had been in the library 
of Chancellor Séguier,” but all we actually know is that it had entered 
the Bibliothéque Sainte-Geneviéve by 1753, when all manuscripts re- 
ceived new, dated ex-libris.™ 

Only one other manuscript by Vergecios of Manuel Phile’s text has 


* Photographs have kindly been furnished by the Conservateur de la Bibliothéque 
Sainte-Geneviéve. See also Charles Kohler, Catalogue des manuscrits de la Biblio- 
théque Sainte-Geneviéve (Paris, 1893-98), Il, 678. 

“ At least two other manuscripts, Bodleian and British Museum, have no illustra- 
tion of the bird (though without a blank space in the text), and it may be assumed 
that the remaining manuscripts are similarly deficient. Certainly Manuel’s account, 
only five lines long, provided little enough information for an artist: we are really 
told no more than that the cinnamomus brings cinnamon twigs all the way from the 
black Indies to weave into its nest —a condensation of a widespread tale found as 
early as Herodotus and Aristotle. 

* Notices et extraits, V, 635. 

* Kohler, Catalogue, 1, Lxrx. 
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been traced, though a special search of European libraries might un- 
earth yet others. This last manuscript was in France before 1794, in 
the Amelot de Chaillou collection, then in the Meerman collection in 
the Netherlands, and then in the great collection of Sir Thomas 
Phillipps at Cheltenham, whence it passed to the Preussische Staatsbib- 
liothek, Berlin, in 1887, to become MS Phill. 1580*.*7 Unfortunately, 
trace of it has been lost since the scattering of the Berlin library at the 
close of the last war.** As described, it is distinctly smaller than the 
Harvard manuscript, 6 by 4% inches, has fifty-six leaves, and contains 
ninety-nine ‘carefully drawn naturalistic representations of birds, 
fishes, mammals, reptiles and beetles.’ It all sounds very much like the 
illustrations in the other manuscripts we have reviewed, although this 
time, as if by way of variety, it is suggested that the artist was Ver- 
gecios himself. The only reproduction available is of the opening page 
(Plate IIb), which shows the ornamental headband and initial that we 
have come to expect from the other manuscripts, here rather more 
simply rendered than in some instances. There is no signature, ap- 
parently, and no date (paper watermarked Briquet 6300, 1551-56). 
But the writing and style of decoration are unmistakable. The binding 
bears the arms of Antoine-Jacques Amelot de Chaillou, and is presum- 
ably of the eighteenth century. 

We have now completed our survey of known manuscripts by 
Vergecios, nine in all, of Manuel Phile’s Mepi Cowv idiérnros. Certain 
conclusions would seem to be allowable. First, all the manuscripts are 
written in the same Greek letter-forms, although some are more elabo- 
rate than others in textual arrangement and decoration. Four of the 
manuscripts expressly give Paris as their place of origin, five are in 
contemporary French binding, and those lacking either feature have 
evidence of early French ownership. It may therefore be safely as- 
sumed that all the manuscripts were written by Vergecios in France. 
Second, all but two of the manuscripts have illuminations, and in all 


"For description and illustration see Joachim Kirchner, Beschreibendes Ver- 
zeichnis der Miniaturen und des Initialschmuckes in den Phillipps-Handschriften 
(Beschreibende Verzeichnisse der Miniaturen-Handschriften der, Preussischen Staats- 
bibliothek zu Berlin, 1; Leipzig, 1926), p. 117 and fig. 122. 

“Recent reports from a number of correspondents in Germany have all been 
negative. The manuscript is not in the Oeffentliche Wissenschaftliche Bibliothek, in 
East Berlin, which contains portions of the Staatsbibliothek. There is a possibility 
that it may yet turn up at Marburg, where parts of many West German libraries are 
still in storage. Or it may ultimately prove to be a casualty of war. 
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six cases where the illuminations can be compared they are seen to be 
nearly identical both in subject matter and in manner of execution. 
The illuminator was therefore always the same person, although the 
manuscripts range in date from 1554 to 1566. Finally, on the basis of 
photographic comparison, the Bodleian, Vatican, and Harvard manu- 
scripts would appear to be the most carefully executed and perhaps the 
finest in quality. 

Some words should now be added concerning the relation of Ver- 
gecios’ writing hand to the famous ‘characteres Regii’ or ‘grecs du roi’ 
of Estienne and Garamont. Henri Estienne, the pupil of Vergecios, is 
himself our first and best authority for his master’s authorship of the 
design. The minuscules, with their four hundred ligatures and abbre- 
viations, represent an entirely new creation; the majuscules are really 
only a refinement upon a style that, derived from ancient inscriptions 
through the agency of Janus Lascaris, had been established in general 
use since about 1500. Vergecios’ first design was for a medium-sized 
font, which was cut by Garamont about 1542. A smaller type was 
made about 1544 and a larger about 1549, giving a total of nearly 
eleven hundred sorts for the three fonts, all designed by Vergecios 
and cut by Garamont.” The first showing of the first or ‘gros-romain’ 
type was in a small Alphabetum Graecum, printed by Robert Estienne 
in 1543 (Plate VIIIb), followed by the folio Eusebius of 1544. The 
smaller, second type, known as ‘cicéro,’ was first used for a New Testa- 
ment of 1546, and the larger, third type, the ‘gros-parangon,’ in the 
crown of all Robert Estienne’s output, the small folio New Testament 
of 1550, which, indeed, included the two earlier types as well.“ 

*See Wilhelm Meyer, ‘Henricus Stephanus iiber die Regii Typi Graeci,’ Ab- 
handlungen der Koniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, Pbil.- 
Hist. KI., N. S., VI, 3 (1902). Meyer’s account of the ‘grecs du roi’ seems the most 
reliable of the many that have appeared in print. Among other matters, he disposes 
effectively of the supposition, originated by Firmin Didot in 1834, that Henri Estienne 
himself designed the types, ‘au moins pour le petit caractére.’ One may also consult 
William P. Greswell, A View of the Early Parisian Greek Press (London, 1833), I, 
225-255, 308-412; Renouard, Annales de limprimerie des Estienne, pp. 59-60, 306- 
347; Auguste Bernard, Les Estienne et les types grecs de Frangois I# (Paris, 1856); 
Renouard, ‘Les “grecs du roi,”’ pp. 157-168; Robert Proctor, Bibliographical Essays 
(London, 1905), pp. 89-119; Victor Scholderer, Greek Printing Types 1465-1927 
(London, 1927), pp. 10-12; Bibliothéque Nationale, L’art du livre 4 PImprimerie 
Nationale, pp. 2-7; Talbot B. Reed, A History of the Old English Letter Foundries, 
ed. Alfred F. Johnson (London, 1952), pp. 51-52. 


“ Copies of all four of these books are in the Department of Graphic Arts, Har- 
vard College Library. The Alpbabetum Graecum is so rare that for many years it 
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Down to the present, the ‘grecs du roi’ have been universally ac- 
claimed as very beautiful letters. In themselves, or through derivatives, 
they dominated the printing of Greek for more than two centuries, 
and only a more utilitarian age, with an eye to ease of composition as 
well as legibility, turned to a simpler, less ligatured style.* After many 
vicissitudes, the original punches cut by Garamont came to rest, still 
in good condition, in the Imprimerie Nationale, whence they were 
triumphantly displayed, as recently as 1951, in a great exhibition at 
the Bibliothéque Nationale.“ Certainly no more aesthetically pleasing 
Greek types have ever been designed. For Vergecios was essentially 
an artist. 

The calligrapher’s last days were filled with trouble, as has so often 
been the case with the underprivileged. From the same year, 1566, 
in which Vergecios wrote the Bibliothéque Sainte-Geneviéve manu- 
script there is a letter in the hand of Henri de Mesmes, Seigneur de 
Malassise and Conseiller d’Etat, addressed apparently to the famous 
Michel de L’Hopital, then royal chancellor. It seeks a pension for 
‘ce pauvre vieil Grec qui nous a enseigné touts a escrire . . . unique 
en son art, et qui est en extréme pauvreté . . . a la vérité ce n’est pas 
Phonneur de la France que un sy rare personnage y meure de faim.’ * 


was regarded as a ‘ghost,’ following the report of it by Greswell in 1838 (Early 
Parisian Greek Press, 1, 236-237) — see, for example, Renouard, Annales, p. 60, n.; 
Bernard, Les Estiennes, p. 17, n. 2; and even Johnson as late as 1952, in his edition of 
Reed’s History of the Old English Letter Foundries, p. 52, n. 4, when he adds to 
Reed’s footnote on Greswell’s mention of a 1543 Alpbabetum the sentence: ‘Possibly 
this is a mistake for 1548.’ Yet Omont listed the 1543 Alphabetum in Alphabets grecs 
& bébreux publiés a Paris au XVI¢ siécle (Paris, 1885), p. 8, on the basis of a copy in 
what was then the K6nigliche Hofbibliothek in Munich, and Meyer gave a detailed 
description of this Munich copy in his paper, already cited, in the Gottingen Ab- 
handlungen (1902), pp. 17-18. The only other copy traced was presented to Harvard 
in 1951 by Mr William Bentinck-Smith, Honorary Curator of Type Specimens and 
Letter Design in the Department of Graphic Arts. The two copies are variant, since 
the Munich copy has on the verso of its title-page an erroneous repetition of the text 
on p. 30, an error not found in the Harvard copy. 

“ For long the reaction that finally set in against the ‘grecs du roi’ produced noth- 
ing at all comparable in beauty, however serviceable the succession of Baskerville, 
Bodoni, Didot, Porson, or Teubner faces might have seemed. Only within the pres- 
ent century have Greek types been designed that may fairly rival the ‘grecs du roi,’ 
though offering a complete contrast in style, based as they are upon the upright 
letters of the Complutensian Polyglot, 1514, as compared with the cursive slant of 
Vergecios’ hand. 

“ Bibliothéque Nationale, L’art du livre a ’ Imprimerie Nationale, p. 37, item 56. 

“See Philippe Tamizey de Larroque, ‘Un document inédit relatif au calligraphe 
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Recalling that the Bibliothéque Nationale manuscript dated 1568 
lacks illustrations, one is tempted to guess that the pension was not 
accorded ... 

A final document, in the form of a letter from Francois, Duc 
d’Alengon, to his brother King Charles EX, dated Paris, 30 April 1569, 
announces the death, a few days before, of ‘Angelo Vergesio, un de 
vos escrivins,’ without children or heirs, and asks that the estate, which 
contained a number of Greek books and would fall to the crown by 
escheat, might be bestowed upon Jean Dorat, ‘votre lecteur en grec.’ “* 
Did these Greek books include any of the manuscripts that have been 
described here? And when had Vergecios’ wife died, and his son 
Nicolaos, and any other children, including the hypothetical artist 
daughter? Do the blank spaces left in the unillustrated manuscripts 
mean that Vergecios, bereft of his illuminator, still hoped, at the end 
of his life, to find a successor? The records give no answer. The few 
facts recounted above tell us nothing of Vergecios the man. He re- 
mains a shadow surrounded by shadows. 


Puiuie Horer 
G. W. Corrrett, Jr 


Ange Vergéce,’ Revue critique, V1 (9 March 1872), p. 160; original in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, Fonds Frangais, MS 15882. 

“The duke’s letter is printed by André Le Glay, Analectes historiques (Paris, 
1838), pp. 245-246, from the original preserved in the Chambre des Comptes, Lille. 
A note added to the manuscript states that it pleased the king to grant the request, 


which is scarcely surprising in ‘view of the fact that Dorat, ‘Auratus,’ one of the 
Pléiade, was made ‘poéte royal’ by Charles. 


Note: Especial thanks are due Dr Philip Levine, Harvard University, for his kind 
assistance in certain passages of the Greek text. 











Sainte-Beuve and Madame de Castries: 
A Series of Unpublished Letters 


or Sainte-Beuve the six years, 1834-40, between Volupté and 
the first volume of Port-Royal were a critical period fraught 
with tensions of all sorts. His precarious financial position 
drove him further and further from a career as a poet, although 
he continued to sing his personal lyrics. After refusing a chair at the 
Collége de France he made unsuccessful efforts to obtain one at the 
Ecole Normale; his pursuit of financial security finally culminated in 
his being appointed ‘conservateur 4 la Bibliothéque Mazarine’ in 1840. 
For the first time in his life Sainte-Beuve had a fixed if modest income. 

The same period saw the gradual reorientation of his intellectual 
interests. Almost immediately after the Revolution of 1830 he had 
been drawn toward Lamennais and the Saint-Simonians, but their 
doctrinaire rigidity was no more compatible with his mind than ex- 
aggerated Romanticism. After Volupté he could be found at the 
Abbaye-aux-Bois in the Chateaubriand circle, at Miss Clarke’s house, 
or that of the Duchesse de Rauzan. He was a close friend of Musset, 
Guttinguer, Marmier; he attended Ampére’s class at the Collége de 
France. In 1836 he began to frequent Madame Valmore-Desbordes 
and later Madame Tascher, the Countess of Edling, Madame d’Agoult, 
and others. The small circle which met at the home of Madame Cas- 
tries was likewise a thoroughly welcome diversion to the unsettled 
spirit of Sainte-Beuve, but it was never more than one of many groups 
through which he passed in this troubled era. He found a certain in- 
tellectual peace as he became more and more engrossed in his history 
of Port-Royal, especially after the year in Lausanne, and as he accepted 
his gift for criticism rather than poetry. For his gods he turned back 
to Homer and the Greeks. 

There is no doubt that the chief cause of this disturbed state of mind 
was his increasingly difficult position with respect to the Hugo house- 
hold. Even if there had been no personal complications, Hugo and 
Sainte-Beuve must have drifted apart eventually, for their conceptions 
of literature were profoundly different and each was too strong a per- 
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sonality to be long dominated by the other. But it was over Hugo’s 
wife Adeéle that the break really came, not in a clear, decisive fashion, 
but in a gnawing, corrosive one. Hugo played the hurt husband, de- 
ceived by his best friend, although he himself was already beginning 
to see much of Juliette Drouet. Sainte-Beuve, for his part, acted 
shocked at Hugo’s charges, but continued to see Adéle and composed 
the ill-starred Livre d'amour. The situation was anything but clear or 
stable. In the summer of 1836 Hugo settled his family at Fourqueux, 
near Saint-Germain, while he traveled with Juliette. Separated from 
both her husband and Sainte-Beuve, Adéle had ample opportunity for 
meditation, an opportunity enhanced by her invalidism following a 
narrow escape from death in a carriage accident. In the autumn Sainte- 
Beuve found her much changed. He wrote the short story ‘Madame 
de Pontivy’ to try to win her back, but early in the next year he com- 
posed the farewell stanzas “Laissez-moi! tout a fui!’* Then in July he 
left Paris abruptly for a five weeks’ trip to Switzerland. 

As a consequence of this trip he returned to Lausanne in October, 
to give a course in the university on Port-Royal, but concentration on 
work, there and again in Paris after his return in June 1838, brought 
him no peace of soul. He wrote to his friends Guttinguer and Madame 
Olivier of his melancholy and his financial problems, and in May 1839 
he left Paris suddenly again, this time for Italy as well as Switzerland. 
Letters written during these travels show clearly his state of mind: his 
loneliness still haunted him. In 1843, after the tragic drowning of the 
Hugo’s elder daughter Léopoldine and her husband, Victor Pavie tried 
to bring Adéle and Sainte-Beuve together again, but Sainte-Beuve 
wrote to him that on three different occasions since the fatal rupture in 
1837 there had been vain attempts at reconciliation and another was 
out of the question.” The wound was still unhealed. Sainte-Beuve had 
sought solace in travel, in work, in new friends, but through his ac- 
tivities and distractions there continued to sound the mournful note of 
his inner sorrow. 


Madame de Castries was one of the most exciting and romantic 


* Sainte-Beuve sent an autograph copy of this poem to Madame de Castries, as will 
appear below, p. 349. 

* Sainte-Beuve, Correspondance générale, ed. Jean Bonnerot (Paris, 1935-— ), V, 
276-277. It is only justice to underline the copious references to M. Bonnerot’s 
edition in the present paper by expressing publicly my debt of gratitude for his 
herculean labor of love on the Sainte-Beuve correspondence. 
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women in nineteenth-century France. She commands attention from 
at least four separate points of view: as a colorful member of the haute 
noblesse of the Restoration; by reason of her liaison with Victor Met- 
ternich; by her literary friendships with Musset, Janin, and Sainte- 
Beuve; and finally as the object of Balzac’s tempestuous passion, through 
which she became the prototype for the Duchesse de Langeais. Born 
8 December 1796, Claire-Clémence Henriette-Claudine de Maillé was 
descended through her father from Hilduin de Maillé de la Tour de 
Landry, named in the Touraine charters of the eleventh century; her 
mother was a Fitz-James of the Stuart line. Both her father, the Duc 
de Maillé, and her uncle, the Duc de Fitz-James, were influential court 
figures during the Restoration. Henriette’s childhood was spent for 
the most part at Lormois, near Montlhéry, although she probably visited 
England, for her mother died in London in 1809. 

In 1816 Henriette married Edmond-Eugéne-Philippe-Hercule de la 
Croix, Marquis de Castries. The marriage was an eminently proper 
alliance between two great ducal families, for the Castries were no 
less ancient in lineage than the de Maillé. Eugéne’s father, Duc de 
Castries, had served with Lafayette in America, for which he was 
awarded the Order of Cincinnatus, and he had led a corps of émigrés 
during the French Revolution. Eugéne’s mother was the daughter of 
the Duc de Guines. He became Duc de Castries on his father’s death 
in 1842, and was made Maréchal de Camp de l’Empereur before his 
own death in 1866. This brilliant match, acceptable in every way to 
the conservative Catholic nobility of the Restoration, lacked one im- 
portant ingredient for complete success: love or any mutual affection 
between the two principals. 

Henriette did, however, fall deeply in love in 1822 with Prince 
Victor Metternich, eldest son, by his first wife, of the Austrian Chan- 
cellor. Victor, scarcely twenty and romantically delicate in appear- 
ance, was an attaché at the Austrian legation in Paris. A contemporary 
miniature shows him with pink complexion and blond curly hair, a 
blue cape lined with wine velvet thrown over one shoulder.* Henri- 
ette at the same time was at the very height of her Titian beauty: 
Philaréte Chasles says that she literally extinguished the light of the 
candles when she entered a room.‘ The liaison of this striking, high- 


* La correspondance inédite d’ Honoré de Balzac avec la duchesse de Castries, ed. 
Marcel Bouteron (Les cahiers balzaciens, No. 6; Paris, 1928), pp. xxi. 
* Mémoires (Paris, 1876), I, 304. 
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born couple must have seemed the very epitome of romanticism. Thcir 
love was well known; Stendhal, writing to Mérimée in 1826 about 
his work on Armance, explained: ‘Madame d’Aumale, c’est madame de 
Castries que j’ai faite sage.’* Nor was the affair just a passing fancy, 
for it brought about a permanent separation between the Marquis de 
Castries and his wife. A son Roger was born to Victor and Henriette 
in 1827,° but their happiness was fleeting. While they were hunting 
one day, Henriette’s hair caught on a branch, and she was thrown so 
violently from her horse that her back was broken. The injury con- 
demned her to wear a special corset and, with a growing paralysis of 
the lower part of her body, to spend most of her time in a wheel chair. 
But this was not enough; Victor proved to be consumptive. The mé- 
nage went to Italy, where Chateaubriand saw her in 1828 and was filled 
with sympathetic sadness, as he wrote to Madame Récamier: ‘C’est 
encore une de ces petites filles que j’ai fait sauter sur mes genoux, 
comme Césarine, (Madame de Barante). Cette pauvre femme est bien 
changée; ses yeux se sont remplis de larmes quand je lui ai rappelé son 
enfance, 4 Lormois. Il me semble que l’enchantement n’est plus chez la 
voyageuse. Quel isolement! et pour qui?’‘ Victor died in November 
of 1829. 

Just over thirty, a permanent invalid, separated from her husband, 
her one profound love dead, Madame de Castries returned to Paris 
with her son to pick up such threads of life as might be left to her. 
She established herself in the Hotel de Castellane, rune Grenelle-Saint 
Germain, but she also spent much time at Lormois, with her father. 
Her summers were usually passed at Dieppe, which had been made 
fashionable by the Duchesse de Berry, and in the autumn she fre- 
quently visited her uncle Fitz-James at Quévillon in Normandy. 

Shortly after her return to Paris, she made the acquaintance of the 
young Alfred de Musset, with whom she formed a warm and lasting 
friendship. Musset’s correspondence with Madame de Castries re- 
flects the course of his life, for as Gastinel puts it: ‘Sir d’étre écouté, 
encouragé et compris par son amie, Musset ne manquait pas d’aller lui 
rendre visite lorsqu’il sentait le désarroi le saisir. La duchesse, aprés 
avoir été l’une des reines du monde élégant, se trouvait condamnée 


* Armance, ed. Raymond Lebégue (Paris, 1925), p. xxxiv. 

*On October 21; entitled Baron von Aldenburg by the Emperor of Austria (see 
Correspondance inédite, ed. Bouteron, p. xi). 

" Mémoires d’outre-tombe, ed. Edmond Biré (Paris, 1898-1900), V, roo. 
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par sa santé 2 la retraite. Elle avait accepté la situation avec un courage 
résigné, mais qui n’excluait ni |’expérience, ni la mélancolie.’ * 

The relations of Madame de Castries and Balzac were a very differ- 
ent matter.” In 1831, using an English pseudonym that was not long 
kept, she wrote to Balzac expressing admiration for his works. The 
intimacy that ensued became for Balzac an ardent passion that failed 
of fulfillment. By October 1832 he was disillusioned, deeply hurt, and 
vengeful. All the world knows the vengeance that he took in La 
duchesse de Langeais. But neither could break finally with the other. 
In February 1834 Balzac even wrote Madame Hanska, the Etrangére 
who had only partially supplanted Madame de Castries, that he had 
shown the novel to its subject. Then in the summer of that same year 
another novel was published that impressed Madame de Castries very 
much and, of course, annoyed Balzac in corresponding degree. This 
was Sainte-Beuve’s Volupté. 

Just as with Balzac three years earlier, Madame de Castries wrote an 
anonymous letter to the author telling how much the book meant to 
her.*” Again the anonymity was not long kept, but Sainte-Beuve was 
of a very different temperament from Balzac. Besides, Sainte-Beuve’s 
heart was fully occupied at the time by Adéle Hugo. Madame de Cas- 
tries no doubt was aware of this and welcomed Sainte-Beuve’s friend- 
ship on terms she could accept, after the manner of her relation with 
Musset. 

Balzac, however, had no particular reason to know the exact degree 
of this new friendship. Furthermore, that very autumn Sainte-Beuve 
proceeded to criticize Balzac with some severity in the Revue des deux 
mondes, the first overt move in the famous literary feud that reached 
a peak of intensity some five years later." In thus criticizing Balzac 


* Pierre Gastinel, Le romantisme d’ Alfred de Musset (Paris, 1933), p. 476, n. 56. 

* Marcel Bouteron has told the story in detail in his edition of the Correspondance 
inédite (see note 3 above) and in an article, ‘La véritable duchesse de Langeais,’ 
Revue des deux mondes, 1 July 1928, pp. 164-186. 

* Sainte-Beuve’s own account of the circumstances, with a brief description of 
Madame de Castries and her salon, and a transcript of her anonymous letter, appears 
in the appendix that he added to Volupté in 1869, just a few months before his death 
(Volupté, ed. Pierre Poux, Paris, 1927, II, 295-298). 

* A convenient survey of the complicated relations between novelist and critic is 
provided by Joseph F. Jackson, ‘Balzac and Sainte-Beuve,’ PMLA, XLV (1930), 
918-938. Mr Jackson does not, however, consider at all the role of Madame de 
Castries, and in minimizing the degree of mutual hostility during the earlier years 
seems to ignore the evidence of Balzac’s own words to Madame Hanska — see below 
(reference in note 14). 
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Sainte-Beuve was doubtless prompted by a congenital antipathy,” 
though it seems likely that the new intimacy with Madame de Castries 
was a contributing element. According to Sainte-Beuve’s own account 
in after years, Balzac’s reaction to this criticism was immediate, and 
violent. ‘Il me le payera,’ he is said to have cried out to Jules Sandeau. 
“Je lui passerai ma plume au travers du corps . . . Je referai Volupté.’™ 
And indeed Le lys dans la vallée may be regarded as his answer to that 
work. 

In January 1836 Balzac wrote to Madame Hanska that he had broken 
off all relations with Madame de Castries because she was seeing Janin 
and Sainte-Beuve, both of whom had injured him so outrageously. 
In spite of this, the severance was not complete; there continued to be 
occasional meetings and short notes, with increasingly heartless com- 
mentary by Balzac in his letters to the Etrangére. Thus when in 1847 
Madame de Castries, now a duchess, paid a surprise visit to his lodgings, 
he wrote: ‘Il m’est arrivé, je ne sais plus si je vous !’ai écrit, que cette 
curieuse duchesse, dont la lettre vous est envoyée, s’est fait apporter 
chez moi. Elle se meurt, elle est décomposée, et elle était difficile a 
renvoyer.’ And later that same summer, after a promenade in the Bois: 
‘La duchesse m’a dit qu’elle avait toujours le coeur jeune. Heureuse- 
ment, elle est percluse, et ¢a n’a pas le moindre danger. Entendre 
dire cela par un cadavre, c’est horrible dans le plaisant.’ ** Just three 
years later Balzac himself was dead, but the ‘cadavre’ survived until 
1861. Sainte-Beuve, a pallbearer at Balzac’s funeral, did not die until 
1869. 

The salon of Madame de Castries was not a brilliant mundane focal 
point of Paris society. It was rather a small intimate group of family 
and a few literary friends, which usually dined on Thursday. Philaréte 
Chasles describes the room itself as simple, aristocratic, a little out of 
style in the eighteenth-century taste."* And Sainte-Beuve has left the 
following sketch of the group: 

* This antipathy was clearly recognized by Sainte-Beuve himself, as he wrote: 
‘Chaque critique a son gibier favori sur lequel il tombe et qu’il dépéce de préférence. 
. . . Pour moi, c’est Balzac’ (Mes Poisons, ed. Victor Giraud, Paris, 1926, p. 111). 

* Sainte-Beuve, Portraits contemporains, def. ed. (Paris, 1870), Il, 356-357. This 
is the most elaborate of Sainte-Beuve’s allusions to the episode; for others, see Port- 
Royal, znd ed. (Paris, 1860), I, 540, Nouveaux lundis (Paris, 1863-70), XIII, 15, Mes 
poisons, p. 109. 

“ Balzac, Lettres al’Etrangére (Paris, 1899-__), I, 300. 

* Lettres a ’Etrangére, IV, 272 and 368. 

* Mémoires, I, 304. 
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J’avais le plaisir, dans ses matinées de quatre a six heures, ou aprés le diner dans 
la premiére soirée, de rencontrer autour de son fauteuil, tandis que son cher 
enfant Roger jouait ou reposait auprés d’elle, son oncle le duc de Fitz-James, son 
pére le duc de Maillé, excellent homme qui ne se faisait pas scrupule sous Louis- 
Philippe d’aller de sa personne dans les ministéres solliciter en faveur des pauvres 
pensionnés de la liste civile. I] s’y joignait d’anciens adorateurs de la marquise 
du temps de ses élégances, M. de Chabrillant, M. de Balincourt, etc. Elle excel- 
lait a assortir toutes ces diversités et ces contraires. La trés-jeune et jolie 
madame Grimblot, fille naturelle du duc de Fitz-James, égayait ce cercle intime 
par ses espiégleries piquantes.1* 


Sainte-Beuve and Balzac did not meet in this group; rather they fre- 
quented it successively, Sainte-Beuve taking Balzac’s place. But Sainte- 
Beuve certainly visited Madame de Castries at other times too, for in 
the same account of their friendship he says that he possessed the silver 
crucifix that Victor Metternich had kissed with his dying lips and that 
Madame de Castries had entrusted to him in a moment of effusion once 
just before departing on a trip. 

Up to the present, these few facts have been all that has been gen- 
erally known of this apparently intimate friendship. Even André 
Billy, in his comprehensive recent biography of Sainte-Beuve, was 
forced to say that the story could not be told in more detail.** At the 
same time, following Bonnerot, he alluded to a series of autograph 
letters and poems of Sainte-Beuve to Madame de Castries that had 
formed part of an album disposed of at auction in the Metternich sale 
of November 1907.* Both Bonnerot and Billy further note that a 
packet of ten of these letters were sold by Simon Kra in 1927, and 
Bonnerot prints such small excerpts from the letters as appeared in the 
Kra catalogue, together with a similar brief extract from a separate 
letter of Sainte-Beuve to the marquise that, he says, was described and 
quoted in a Charavay catalogue. But following their sale by Kra and 
Charavay, all trace of these letters had been lost. 

It is now possible to state that both the Kra ‘packet’ and the separate 
‘Charavay’ letter are contained in a collection placed on deposit in the 
Harvard College Library. These letters, twelve in number, since the 
‘packet’ actually included eleven letters, not ten, are here published for 
the first time, with the kind permission of their owner. 

The letters of the ‘packet,’ together with separate autograph copies 

* Volupté, ed. Poux, II, 296. 


* André Billy, Sainte-Beuve: sa vie et ses temps (Paris, 1952), I, 234-235. 
* Correspondance générale, ed. Bonnerot, Il, 25. 
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of six of Sainte-Beuve’s poems, are at present tipped into a modern 
three-quarter morocco binding (21.5 by 15 centimeters) with no log- 
ical order of arrangement. All letters and poems, including the ‘Char- 
avay’ letter, bear numbers ranging from ‘8’ to ‘184’ that almost cer- 
tainly indicate their location in the album of the Metternich sale. This 
album was described in the Metternich catalogue as ‘Album de lettres 
autographes adressées 4 Madame la Duchesse de Castries 1838-49. 221 
piéces.’ *® Originally assembled by Madame de Castries, it no doubt 
passed to her son Roger, who later resided in Vienna, and who died 
about 1905.” Its importance was very considerable, for in addition to 
the Sainte-Beuve pieces it included eleven letters of Musset, thirteen of 
Balzac, ten of Janin, and letters and poems of numerous other impor- 
tant figures such as Chateaubriand, Dumas pére, Lamartine, Madame 
de Récamier, Scribe, Thiers, and Goethe.” The Sainte-Beuve pieces 
are listed as totaling twenty, which, if the count is correct, means that 
two pieces remain unlocated, since the total on deposit at Harvard 
comes to only eighteen. The album was apparently broken up follow- 
ing its sale, but efforts to trace the history of the Sainte-Beuve pieces 
between the Metternich sale in 1907 and their citation by Bonnerot in 
the thirties have proved unsuccessful.” 

These letters, so long sought and now at last made public, fall within 
the five years from 1835 to 1840, in so far as they can be precisely 
dated (though one at least may be somewhat later). They are as dif- 
ferent from those addressed by Balzac to the same recipient as the man 
Sainte-Beuve was different from the man Balzac. The tone is warm, 
pleasant, chatty. Sainte-Beuve reports the news of the literary world 
to his friend in much the same fashion as he did over so many years to 
the Oliviers. He plays the gallant somewhat heavy-handedly, as in the 
sonnet written especially for the marquise in the first letter. He tells 
her his troubles quite discreetly, sometimes in part through copies of 


” Katalog der wertvollen Biichersammlung aus dem Besitze des Staatskanzlers 
Fiirsten Clemens Lothar Metternich und der fiirstlichen Privatbibliothek, Vienna, 
19 November 1907 (and following days), lot 1836. 

* Charles Léger, Eve de Balzac (Paris, 1926), p. 10. 

* Four of the Musset letters and six of those of Balzac are also a part of the collec- 
tion now on deposit in the Harvard Library. 

* Inquiry in Paris has revealed that all relevant records of Kra and of the present 
owner were lost during the war. Charavay reports no catalogue 5696 (the number 
given by Bonnerot); a Charavay catalogue of June 1924 has a letter of Sainte-Beuve, 
but not to Madame de Castries. 
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his poems. He is always solicitous about her son Roger, just as he had 
been about the Hugo children in earlier years. Sainte-Beuve and Ma- 
dame de Castries were now both temperamentally fitted for a senti- 
mental friendship, never passing beyond a certain degree of intensity; 
indeed they both instinctively sought such a friendship. Madame de 
Castries came into Sainte-Beuve’s life just at the time when he needed 
gentle feminine understanding to polarize his unhappiness over Adeéle. 
The series of letters now published fills a serious gap in the record of 
both their lives. 

The fourth letter is of special interest also for the relations of Sainte- 
Beuve and Balzac, because it was written the day after the publication 
in the Revue des deux mondes of Sainte-Beuve’s article on Charles de 
Bernard and two weeks before the similar publication of his article on 
Balzac’s Etude des moeurs au XIX° siécle.* These two papers contain 
the first almost entirely unfavorable criticism of Balzac from the pen 
of Sainte-Beuve, who obviously felt it necessary to justify himself to 
Madame de Castries. The justification is not for the opinions expressed, 
however, but rather for their publication, and amounts to little more 
than a series of polite excuses by a critic determined that his pen should 
follow wherever his literary conscience might lead. 

The letters are presented in chronological order, within the limits 
imposed by the necessarily conjectural dating in certain instances. 
Evidence for these conjectural placements will be set forth at the 
appropriate points. In the transcript, Sainte-Beuve’s spelling, capitali- 
zation, and punctuation have been preserved, though with respect to 
capitalization an arbitrary decision has seemed unavoidable in certain 
instances (particularly of ‘f’ and ‘m’). Plates I and II, reproducing the 
letter of 1 January 1839 (No. 5) and the second and third leaves of 
that of 10 September 1840 (No. 10), provide characteristic examples 
of his more intimate epistolary manner as found throughout the series. 

The ten autograph poems in the present collection, four of which 
are embedded in letters and six written on detached sheets, are all well 
known. Those contained in the letters are nevertheless included in the 
transcript, in order that the letters may be presented in full, but it 
seemed unnecessary to reprint the six separate poems, especially since 
they show no significant variations from the published versions and 
cannot be attached to any of the letters, although at least two of them 


™ Revue des deux mondes, 15 October 1838, pp. 253-257, 1 November 1838, pp. 
363-369. 
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have special relevance to Madame de Castries, as will be seen. For 
identification, the first lines of these six poems, preceded by such titles 
or headings as appear in the present autographs, are given below. Ref- 
erences to the 1879 edition of Sainte-Beuve’s Poémes completes are in 
parentheses. 


1. Quand, de la jeune amante, en son linceul couchée (II, 281, with 
heading ‘En revenant du convoi de Gabrielle’). 

2. Sonnet: Un rayon, un rayon venant je ne sais d’ou (II, 268, with 
dedication ‘A M. Roger d’A .’ i.e., Madame de Castries’ 
son, Roger von Altenburg). 


3. Il y faudrait la musique de Gluck: Laissez-moi! tout a fui! le 
printemps recommence (I, 311). 

4. A Monsieur De Salvandy: Assez d’autres suivront les routes ou 
la foule (II, 276). 

5. Sonnet: Non, je ne suis pas gaie en mes fuites volages (II, 279, 
with dedication ‘A Madame G .” i.e., Madame Grim- 
blot, natural daughter of Madame de Castries’ uncle, the Duc 
de Fitz-James — see p. 342 above). 

6. Vite me quittant pour elle (II, 269), with heading ‘A mon cher 
Marmier’; the manuscript has the following note appended to 
the word ‘basme’: ‘basme, pour baume. c'est le seul mot de 
cette petite piéce du seiziéme siécle qui ait vieilli.’ 








Of these poems, all but the third, ‘Laissez-moi!’, were first published 
in Pensées d’aotit, which appeared in September 1837, nearly midway 
in the course of the present series of letters. ‘Laissez-moi!’, written, we 
have seen, as a ‘farewell’ to Adéle Hugo early in 1837, and alluded to 
in ‘Madame de Pontivy,’ which appeared in the Revue des deux mondes 
for 15 March 1837, was first published in the Poésies completes of April 
1840 and reprinted in the Livre d@ amour, 1843. Notes concerning the 
publication of the poems contained in the letters will appear in con- 
nection with the transcript, presented herewith. 
RutH MuLHAUSER 


Vous m’avez envoyé une pensée, Madame, que ma lettre d’hier vous 
renvoyait déja mais que ce sonnet vous paraitra peutétre mieux ren- 
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fermer et garder: il est 4 vous; heureux si vous l’acceptez et le recon- 
naissez tout entier comme votre! 
mille respects 
SB 


D’ici je vous voyais en fauteuil, sur la plage, 
roulant, assise et Reine, aux flots que vous rasez; 
et la vague, baisant vos pieds tranquillisés, 

venait se plaindre, hélas! de leur lent esclavage! 


Et si l’une arrivait grosse et d’un air d’orage, 

ce bras, qui parle encor lorsque vous vous taisez, 
plus beau des mouvemens 4 vos pieds refusés, 
d’un geste |’abattait en écume volage. 


Mais je ne songeais pas au bel enfant Roger, 
qui, comme un page en feu qui protége une Reine, 
va canonner la vague, et, parant le danger, 


Triomphe et rit; — et Vous, heureuse dans la peine, 
une larme en vos yeux, devant la mer lointaine, 
sur la mer du passé vous étes 4 songer! *° 
[Paris] 25 Aoit 1835 


Ra 


[Paris] Lundi 19 [October 1835? ] * 


Votre lettre est sévére et je dois vous paraitre la mériter. Je vous ai 
crue partie de Dieppe, allée au Johannisberg™ peutétre ot j’avais lu 
que le P. de M. devait aussi aller. Je ne suis pas resté 4 Paris tous ces 
temps ci: j’ai fait une absence de quinze jours dans le Perche.* a mon 


* First published in Pensées d’aotit, 1837, with the heading ‘Sonnet 4 madame la 
M. de C. . . qui est 4 Dieppe,’ and the legend ‘Paris, aoit’; see also Poésies completes, 
ed. Alphonse Lemerre (Paris, 1879), II, 255-256. 

* The date is postulated on the conjunction of the facts that 19 October 1835 was 
a Monday and that Sainte-Beuve made a trip in the summer of 1835 that he himself 
describes as in Le Perche (see Correspondance générale, I, 533, and note 28 below). 

* The famous castle and vineyard on the Rhine, bestowed on Prince Metternich 
as a hereditary fief by the Emperor of Austria, in furtherance of a clause expressly 
enacted by the Congress of Vienna. The Chancellor was accustomed to pass part of 
the autumn at Johannisberg, but his memoirs give no evidence of such a visit in 1835. 

* Sainte-Beuve went to Saint-Mélaine, near Angers (hardly in Le Perche, be it 
noted), for the marriage of his friend Victor Pavie, leaving Paris late in July 1835 
and returning August 9. He traveled with Madame Hugo, the Hugos’ ill-fated 
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retour j’ai été repris des soins journaliers croissans: vous me direz que 
chacun a ces sortes d’ennuis a sa maniére et que l’amitié en console ou 
méme ne doit point s’en apercevoir. c’est vrai: aussi il y a dans mon 
fait beaucoup d’abandon de moi, de despondence [sic]. vous oublier, 
c’est s’oublier soi-méme, a dit Le Poéte. ainsi ai-je fait. ma vie est fort 
dérangée, mon humeur encore plus: j’aurais besoin de réflexion, de 
loisir, d’aviser aux années qui viennent. mais je n’ai pas le temps de 
lever le nez de dessus le papier qu’il faut remplir. l’amertume s’en méle, 
lagrément se retire. n’étant absolument nécessaire 4 personne, je me 
crois assez inutile 4 tous, hors pour faire passer un quart d’heure par ci 
par la avec une conversation ou avec un article. un service réel qui me 
réclamerait me retrouverait, je l’espére; un commerce suivi succombe 
a des tiraillemens plus prochains et journaliers. Je vous avais écrit; a 
votre silence j’ai cru que vous étiez partie pour le Rhin, que peutétre 
quelque chose de moi vous avait mécontentée légérement: j’ai attendu, 
et les affaires ont fait que j’attendais encore. voila mes torts dans toute 
leur vérité: je vous sais trop bonne, trop éclairée sur le coeur, pour ne 
pas les pardonner, et pour ne pas surtout m’en plaindre. I] m’est doux, 
malgré tout, de croire cela, dites-vous le bien, et que ce soit une partie 
de mon excuse. 

Comme vous ne me dites rien de Roger, j’espére qu’il va bien et je 
l’embrasse. 

Je vous baise les mains avec tous les hommages dévoués, 


Ste Beuve 


[Paris 1836? ] ™ 

Jai vu ce matin pour la copie des lettres M. Dourdain (vous voyez 
que je n’ai pas fait grands frais pour changer son nom en celui de 
Doudun). Ii aura ’honneur de passer chez vous, Madame, lundi matin, 
4 ’heure que vous me direz. J’irai le savoir de vous d’ici la. Il est tout 
a vos ordres et c’est la vertu méme, et la discrétion parfaites. Il est seule- 


daughter Léopoldine, and Madame Hugo’s father, Pierre Foucher. See Corre- 
spondance générale, 1, 534-535. 

“It has not been possible to date this letter exactly. Charles-Aristide Dourdain, 
Sainte-Beuve’s first secretary, was portrayed as ‘Doudun’ in ‘Pensée d’aoit,’ first 
published in the Magasin pittoresque, 2 September 1836. See Correspondance géné- 
rale, Il, 106, n. 2, and, for ‘Pensée d’aoit,’ Poésies completes, Il, 173-189. The paper 
of the letter is not found in the present series after 1837. 
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ment déja en méfiance de ne pas savoir assez bien ecrire, car il est la 
modestie excessive, et il écrit 4 merveille. bonjour, Madame, j’espére 
que vous n’avez plus trace de migraine. arrangez bien le reste des lettres. 
mille hommages affectueux. 


Ste Beuve 


4. 
[Paris] 16 8>re [1838] *° 

J attendais avec impatience un mot de vous, craignant que vous ne 
fussiez plus 4 Dieppe et ne vous y concevant guére par ce froid de 
décembre. Il faudra revenir ici, ce me semble; Paris est encore le nid 
le moins exposé a tous les vents. Je ne l’ai pas quitté, quoique ma santé 
en eut besoin. ma voix ne m’est pas décidément revenue, et j’ai des 
fatigues et des faiblesses de poitrine extraordinaires. L’autre jour pour 
avoir lu chez Mme Récamier 4 M. de Chateaubriand une notice, fort 
longue il est vrai, que j’ai ecrite sur Fontanes et pour |’avoir lue en deux 
fois, j’ai failli faire une vraie maladie de Larynx.” cela m’irrite beau- 
coup; quoi? méme ne pouvoir plus causer sans calculer d’avance la 
longueur de chaque phrase! 

Jespére que Margot™ qu’on dit jolie et simple vous aura reconciliée 
un peu avec Musset, et quant a lui je ne m’imagine pas qu’il puisse ne 
pas vous remercier d’une franchise qui marque une vraie amitié. 

Voici des vers, un peu tardifs, que j’ai en portefeuille depuis deja 
longtemps: c’est une response de la fleurette au Poéte. une personne 
de mes amis 4 qui j’avais montré la piéce de Musset a supposé cette 
réponse. Je désirerais qu’ils vous paraissent jolis.* 

” Two extracts from this letter printed in the Kra sale catalogue of 1927 (Cata- 
logue des lettres autographes et de documents bistoriques, 23 May 1927, lot 164) led 
Bonnerot to understand there were two separate letters, and he so reprinted the 
extracts in Correspondance générale, Il, 451, 460, dating both, however, October 1838. 

“ As early as December 1837, while teaching at Lausanne, Sainte-Beuve began to 
have difficulty with his voice. The trouble continued through most of the next year 
and was a problem every time he lectured. The ‘notice’ was for Sainte-Beuve’s edi- 
tion of Fontanes’ works (published 1839) and was read aloud 9 and 13 October 1838; 
see Correspondance générale, Il, 451, where the sentence beginning ‘L’autre jour’ is 
quoted from the Kra catalogue (with slight deviations from the original). 

* Musset’s ‘Margot’ appeared in the Revue des deux mondes for 1 October 1838. 

“In a letter to Ulric Guttinguer dated by Bonnerot as ‘fin September 1838?’ 
Sainte-Beuve recounts the charming anecdote that resulted in Musset’s verses ‘A une 


fleur.’ The young and beautiful Comtesse de Fitz-James, who was later so tragically 
burned to death, sent Musset a bouquet in a letter from Madame de Castries, and 
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Mme dudevant part pour l’Espagne, pour les iles Baléares du moins, 
c’est la santé de son fils qui est délicate et qui le décide au voyage, mais 
c’est M. Mendizabal qui l’emméne.* 

vous m’aurez trouvé, je crains, trop sevére pour Balzac ou du moins 
trop franc. il vaudrait mieux, je le sais bien, causer ces choses et ne pas 
les ecrire. mais d’abord je ne cause plus; et puis la terrible nécessité me 
force d’ecrire un peu sur tout ce que me demande Buloz 4 qui j’ai a 


demander souvent; et une fois plume en main, gare ceux qui traversent 
la chaussée! *° 


Musset est nommé bibliothécaire du ministére de l’intérieur; savez- 


vous cela? c’est 3000 f. et peu a faire, j’imagine. raison de plus pour 
ne pas taire ces vers. 


La Revue est aux honneurs; mais ce qui me parait transcendant c’est 
la lettre de Lerminier 4 Buloz et cette démonstration du méme au méme: 
ainsi dans les mémoires de Sully, ce sont ses secrétaires qui lui parlent 
et qui lui disent: Monseigneur vous savez, vous vous souvenez.”® 

que vos nouveaux amis de dix huit ans ne vous fassent pas oublier les 
vieux, je vous en prie et que leur assiduité ne vous donne pas 4 croire 
a des négligences qui ne sont que des tristesses et des découragemens 
de la vie, non jamais des retards du coeur. 


Musset answered with the poem (see also note 42 below). The verses referred to by 
Sainte-Beuve in the present letter are missing; they may have been written by Gut- 
tinguer. See Correspondance générale, Il, 445-446. 

“ George Sand left Paris October 18 for her rendezvous with Chopin, taking her 
two children with her. The son’s health was largely a pretext, just as the escort of 
the Spanish minister Mendizabal was a blind. Meeting in Perpignan, the lovers went 
on to Majorca for their famous, uncomfortable winter. The present paragraph is 
quoted as from a separate letter in the Correspondance générale, Il, 461, reprinted 
from the Kra catalogue, with the misreading ‘cétes italiennes’ for ‘iles Baléares’ and 


other lesser deviations from the original; see also Correspondance générale, Il, 457, 
and 459, n. 8. 


* See p. 348 above. 

“In the autumn of 1838 a number of writers for the Revue des deux mondes re- 
ceived official appointments, and the journals carried rumors of others, some of 
which materialized at a later date or in directions other than those indicated. Thus, 
in addition to Musset, Frangois Buloz, editor of the Revue, was made royal commis- 
sioner for the Théatre Frangaise, Xavier Marmier professor of foreign literature of 
the University of Rennes (not of Montpellier, as rumored), and Jean-Louis Ler- 
minier master of requests to the Conseil d’Etat (though not until July 1839). Gustave 
Planche, rumored to have been appointed professor of English literature at the Uni- 
versity of Bordeaux, went instead to Italy for an eight-year sojourn. Lerminier’s 
letter to Buloz appeared in the Revue for 15 October 1838, pp. 234-248. See Corre- 
spondance générale, I, 350, n. 1, 445, n. 1; II, 449, 0. 3, 457) 459, 1. 3, 460, N. 10. 
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Jembrasse Roger au front & j’offre mes complimens a M. Olliffe.*” 


mille hommages et affections 
Ste Beuve 


5- 


[Paris] 1 Janv. 1839 
Merci de votre excellent bouquet, de cette nouvelle bienfesante. 
Combien j’ai regretté tous les jours de ne pas vous avoir vue, et combien 
j'ai remis, malgré moi, souvent excédé de fatigue, et disant: oh! du 
moins ce sera demain. J’aurais voulu aujourd’hui vous aller baiser la 
main: mais une course de ce matin vient de me mettre hors de combat. 
recevez le regret et les voeux; offrez a Roger ce Plutarque: si par hasard, 
il ’avait déja, vous me le diriez, et je le reprendrais pour |’échanger 
contre un autre ouvrage qu’il n’aurait pas. ayez quelque pitié de mon 
absence, car elle me coiite; croyez 4 tout mon coeur en ce renouvele- 
ment [sic] d’année qui fait un anneau de plus. 


Ste Beuve 


Jai vu hier Musset qui achevait les charmantes strophes que vous 
pouvez lire aujourd’hui—* 


6. 


Lausanne lundi [8 July? 1839] ” 

C'est moi qui mérite tout, y compris l’oubli. Je suis parti, parce qu'il 

y avait chez moi une fatigue de Paris qui m’en chassait, parce que ma 
vie surchargée m’empéchait de gouter l’amitié et d’en jouir; je ne vous 
ai pas dit adieu parce que ce départ a été précipité et que le temps m’a 
suffi a peine pour les arrangemens matériels. Je n’ai pas écrit parce que 
j'ai voyagé avec rapidité, avec rage, avec une sorte de dépouillement 
de tout qui n’était pas l’oubli du coeur mais qui en était la souveraine 
tristesse. Je n’ai cessé pourtant de penser 4 ceux que je fesais ainsi 
doublement absens et de qui je me sevrais en vrai sauvage. J’ai surtout 


" Charles Olliffe, traveler and writer. Among other books he published Scénes 
américaines (1853) about his trip to America in 1850-51. 

“ Musset’s article in the Revue des deux mondes for 1 January 1839 ends with 
verses on the great French actress Rachel, with whom he had fallen in love. 

” Sainte-Beuve reached Lausanne in the first days of July 1839, on his return from 
Italy (Correspondance générale, Ill, 113-114). The tone of the present letter suggests 
recent arrival, and the first possible Monday would be July 8. 
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pensé en entrant a St Pierre 4 une scéne qui m’avait été racontée, j’ai 
été dans cette idée devant ce tombeau des Stuarts ot pourrait étre gravé 
maintenant un nom de plus. c’a été 4 St Pierre ma plus vive émotion 
que ce souvenir, le reste, je l’avoue, ne m’ayant touché que médiocre- 
ment. 

Jespére que Roger est bien; je l’embrasse et le prie de ne pas me 
croire indifférent a tant d’espérances: il ne saura jamais, j’espére, com- 
bien est pénible a passer le détroit, au moment ov on les a perdues — 
adieu, soyez indulgente comme vous Il’avez été déja. Je sais que ma 
seconde lettre de vous est en route pour m’arriver, elle me dira encore 
quelque chose de vous, et je vous répondrai [de] sui(te.] 

que celle-ci vous porte de ma premiére confusion les hommages d’une 
amitié fidéle méme dans les défaillances 

Ste Beuve 


Lausanne Ce 26 Juillet [1839] 


Si vous vouliez douter encore du sentiment dans lequel je suis parti 
et, qui sous air de distraction, m’a poussé a ce golfe lointain, je ne vous 
citerai que ce sonnet sincére qui me semble l’exprimer assez douleu- 
reusement. 


La jeunesse est passée: un autre age commence; 
j’en ai senti déja les signes sérieux. 

l’instant est solennel: fuyons loin de ces lieux! 
l'amour qui m’a laissé ne m’en fait plus défense. 


Partons: dans le détroit od mon esquif se lance, 

il convient d’étre seul pour de mornes adieux, 

la main au gouvernail, l’oeil au profond des cieux, 
le coeur ouvert et haut pour tout voir en silence. 


Des rivages aimés les derniers sont venus; 
ils passent; c’est l’entrée aux grands flots inconnus. 
4 de tels horizons il est temps de se faire. 


Naples, Rome, en passant a peine je vous vois; 
“ The name that might now be added to the tomb of the Stuarts in St Peter’s was 


that of Madame de Castries’ uncle, the Duc de Fitz-James, who had died 9 November 
1838, 
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mais, vous entrevoyant, que mes pleurs quelquefois 
coulent plus adoucis sur ma ride sévére! ** 


J espére que vous étes bien, et Roger egalement: quels sont vos pro- 
jets d’été et sont ils déja en pleine exécution? Est ce Folambray,” est 
ce Dieppe? ou bien Paris vous retiendrait-il par rare faveur? un mot 
sur tout cela qui renouerait notre connaissance serait d’une véritable 
douceur et une preuve de pardon pour une amitié ininterrompue: Je ne 
mérite rien, puisque j'ai eu toute l’apparence d’avoir démérité: mais 
vous m’avez accoutumé a votre bonne grace, et de ce qui est du fond 
je n’ai jamais douté quoique vous me citiez je ne sais quelles paroles sur 
mon peu de croyance. 

adieu & mille hommages du coeur 
Ste Beuve 


J’embrasse Roger et le prie au besoin d’étre mon patron. 


8. 


Paris 20 Aout [1839] 
Jai regu l’aimable lettre, Je l’ai trouvée 4 mon arrivée ici: c’était une 
bienvenue, moindre pourtant que n’eut été votre vue méme. j’espérais 
presque qu’il n’était pas question de Dieppe cette année. En revenant 
ici, j’ai repris quelques douces habitudes et aussi le rude collier: les unes 
aidant a porter l’autre —c’est dire que vous me manquez bien. En allant 
chez Madame Valmore l’autre jour j’ai dérobé d’un Album ces vers qui 
vous plairont: 


l’Horloge arrétée 


Horloge d’ou s’élangait Pheure 
vibrante en passant dans !’or pur, 
comme l’oiseau qui chante ou pleure 
dans un arbre ou son nid est sir: 


“ First published in ‘Notes et sonnets,’ Revue de Paris, 25 August 1839, with head- 
ing ‘Sonnet’; see also Poésies complétes (1879), II, 383, and note 44 below. As pub- 
lished, the first line ends ‘. . . s’avance;’. 

“We know that Madame de Castries was at Folembray (near Coucy-le-Chateau, 
Aisne) with her cousin by marriage, the Comtesse de Fitz-James, in the late summer 
of 1838, since it was from Folembray that the Comtesse sent the ‘fleurette’ that in- 
spired Musset’s verses (see Correspondance générale, Il, 445-446, and note 33 above). . 
There may well have been other visits in other summers. j 
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ton haleine égale et sonore 

sous le froid cadran ne bat plus: 
tout s’éteint-il comme |’aurore 
des beaux jours qu’a ton front j’ai lus? “ 

Musset a promis des vers pour la prochaine revue des deux mondes. 
Vous en lirez de moi peutétre dans la prochaine Revue de Paris: j'y veux 
jeter mes sonnets de voyage pour n’y plus songer.“* 

M. de Custine ** est en Russie: il est accueilli 4 merveille avec toutes 
sortes de coquetteries par l’Empereur et les grands. |’Empereur lui a 
parlé presque d’abord de Mademoiselle Rachel: “dites-lui, a dit ’Em- 
pereur, que je veux la voir, l’entendre, je le veux, et je ferai tout ce qu’il 
faudra pour cela”. pourvu qu’il ne vienne pas a Paris a la téte de 200 
mille hommes: un attila chevaleresque et amateur ferait ce coup-la. 

l’Impératrice mére lui a beaucoup parlé de Mme Gay et de sa fille.” 
Il a ecrit cela 4 Moms de Girardin: “dés que Madame de Girardin aura 
recu cette lettre, lui dit-il, elle montera en voiture et ira apprendre cette 
flatteuse nouvelle a versailles: M™e Gay en sera insupportable ii est vrai, 
pendant trois mois, mais je n’y serai pas.”. Voila les derniéres anecdotes; 
dans cette disette d’ été c’est quelque chose. 

avez-vous lu de M. de St Felix un roman intitulé Clarisse:“ on dit 
que c’est a lire, par exception; mais c’est son histoire intime, il a réussi. 
il y a un portrait de Madame d’Agout qu’il a aimée et que j’ai beaucoup 
vue en Italie, trés aimable en effet.** 

Je ne félicite pas Roger de tout ce que vous me dites: rien ne m’éton- 
nera de lui et je le considére depuis longtemps comme un esprit 

“First published in Madame Desbordes-Valmore’s Bouquets et priéres (Paris, 
1843); reprinted in her Oeuvres poétiques (Paris, 1886-87), Il, 86. Sainte-Beuve 
quotes the same poem, with similar preceding remarks, in a letter to the Oliviers of 
the same date; see Correspondance générale, Ill, 130, and 132, n. 8. 

“ Musset published nothing in the Revue between 15 February and 1 October 
1839; ‘Idylle’ appeared in the issue for the latter date. Sainte-Beuve’s ‘sonnets de 
voyage’ appeared in the Revue de Paris for 25 August 1839 (see note 41 above). 

“The Marquis de Custine (1790-1857), writer and traveler, whose La Russie en 
1839 was published in Paris in 1843. 

“Sophie Gay (1776-1852), author of novels interesting for their picture of Di- 
rectoire and Empire society. Her daughter Delphine (1803-1855), writer of poetry, 
novels, and ‘lettres parisiennes,’ married Emile de Girardin, a journalist and polemic 
writer. 

“ Clarisse de Roni, by Jules de St Felix (Felix d’Amoreux), published in May 1839. 

“Sainte-Beuve was presented to the Comtesse d’Agoult in Rome by Liszt. For 
their subsequent relations see Billy, Sainte-Beuve, I, 332-336. 
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d’homme, sous les roses encore blondes de sa gracieuse enfance — mais 
ce mot-la n’est déja plus de saison. Je suis arriéré de quatre grands 


mois.*® 


mille remerciemens de coeur & dévoués hommages 
Ste Beuve 


[Paris] Ce 16 fev. [1840?]™ 
Vous étes toujours bonne, indulgente, et je vous en remercie. la vie 
est un torrent et les jours vont sans qu’on les gouverne. d’ow vient ce 
mystére de la vie, ecrivais-je hier dans mon livret de pensées? elle de- 
vient plus difficile et se complique d’avantage 4 mesure qu’elle semble 
plus nue et plus dépouillée. Il y a beaucoup d’embarras et de désordre 
au fond pour que je reste ainsi tant de jours sans vous voir. vous le 
devinez sans doute et c’est ce qui vous rend indulgente. Je vais faire 
part de votre flatteur souvenir 4 Marmier. 


mille hommages de coeur et a bientdt, 
amitiés 4 Roger — 


Ste Beuve 


10. 


[Paris] Jeudi [10 September 1840] 
Vous voila donc encore une fois, Madame, au bord de votre rivage 


“ The allusion is not at all clear, but it might just possibly refer to a first com- 
munion made by Roger the preceding Easter, since he was then in his twelfth year 
(see note 6 above). Easter fell on March 31 in 1839, so Sainte-Beuve would indeed 
be over four months behind. 

“This letter can be only very tentatively assigned to 1840. Victor Marmier 
(1809-1892), one of Sainte-Beuve’s closest friends until the summer of 1841 (see 
Correspondance générale, 1V, 132, n. 5), was a great traveler. Yet on the available 
evidence he might have been in Paris on February 16 in any of the years between 
1834 and 1841 except 1838 and 1839. The paper of the letter is the same as that of 
letters 10 and 11, and differs from that of all other letters, which suggests a later 
rather than an earlier year. But the tentative selection of 1840 rests merely on the 
fact that in that year he had very recently (January 10) returned to Paris from 
Scandinavia. And it must be further admitted that Marmier’s physical presence in 
Paris is hardly required by the nature of the allusion in the letter, although it is 
suggested. 

" This letter can be approximately dated by the reference to the impending in- 
ception of Sainte-Beuve’s service as librarian at the Bibliothéque Mazarine and more 
precisely by the mention of a small riot in Paris; see note 59 below. 
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préféré,” devant ce méme Océan immuable dans sa mobilité, sur votre 
fauteuil roulant qu’entoure un cercle gracieux et qui (soit Sheppard ™ 
soit Beauvoir,” et si agréable qu’il Vous semble) doit vous faire l’effet 
d’étre le méme que le cercle du fauteuil des autres années: Ce qu'il y a 
seulement de changé pour vous c’est votre Roger qui est maintenant un 
jeune homme. c’est ainsi que vous gagnez aux années. 

Jachéve ici, moi, mes courtes vacances; car j’ai des vacances main- 
tenant; dans une dizaine de jours je serai assis cing heures tous les deux 
ou trois jours 4 une table verte devant des livres poudreux et de mornes 
boiseries: voila désormais mes bocages, voila mon Océan.” c’est une 
vraie fin pour un poéte. tout le monde pourtant m’en félicite, et j’y 
souris; ironie amére! votre imagination, votre ame née aux romans 
comprendra un peu ma souffrance et me plaindra sans avoir besoin de 
me le dire. 

Je me suis laissé aller, comme dernier éclair, 4 déjeuner |’autre matin 
chez Tattet (vous savez); Musset devait y étre, mais nous n’avons eu 
qu’ un petit billet de hui; il était rentré chez lui trop matin pour en sortir 
si tét. toujours le méme, 6 poéte; 


Tandis que mon esprit cherchait sa volonté, 
Mon corps savait la sienne et suivait la beauté! ™ 


Jai peu travaillé 4 Port Royal, je vais le reprendre pourtant; mais 
que mon esprit est loin du cloitre et de l'étude! comme mon coeur est 
aux amertumes incurables! ** . que le monde se trompe en vous jugeant; 


™ Madame de Castries was as usual at Dieppe; see the following letter. 

“Presumably John Sheppard (1785-1879), an English religious writer, traveler, 
and lay preacher, who was often in France. Several of his works related to France, 
including a translation of Racine’s Athalie (1815) and A Cursory View of the State 
of Religion in France (1838). 

“Roger de Beauvoir (1806-1866), author of Romantic novels and one of Musset’s 
‘dandy’ friends. 

* By royal ordinance of 8 August 1840 Sainte-Bevue was appointed ‘conservateur 
a la Bibliothéque Mazarine,’ and entered upon his duties September 18, serving from 
ten to three o’clock Tuesdays and Thursdays. See Correspondance générale, Ill, 339, 
n. 1, 356, and 357, n. §. 

“ Alfred Tattet (1809-1856), another of Musset’s ‘dandy’ friends. The group fre- 
quently gathered at Tattet’s house in Paris, or at the country house of Tattet’s father. 

™ From Musset’s ‘Une soirée perdue,’ first published in the Revue des deux mondes 
for 1 August 1840. Sainte- Beuve was MRR quoting from memory, for the first 
line should begin ‘Pendant que mon esprit . 

“ The two foregoing sentences, given as an extract in the Kra catalogue of 1927, 
were reprinted by Bonnerot in the Correspondance générale, Ill, 51, with the date of 
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il vous croit un studieux et un sérieux; et vous n’étes qu’un romanesque. 
tout est menteur. 

Quoique l’horizon aille se rembrunissant de plus en plus comme on 
dit, nous n’aurons pas la guerre: du moins personne n’y croit et les 
ministres les premiers. En revanche on a des coalitions d’ouvriers, un 
petit réveil de trés petite émeute, trés peu de chose.” jouissez donc en 
paix et de l’absence de Paris et de beauté de vos flots. 

adieu, Madame, donnez moi de temps en temps une marque de cet 
indulgent et bon souvenir. Croyez a tous mes sentimens de respect et 
d’affection, 


Ste Beuve 


Je serre la main a Roger. 


Il. 


[Paris] 20 8>re [1840] © 
Tous les mariages sont mauvais, je ne l’ai que trop vu déja par ma 
Bibliothéque malgré le trés léger lien. il est léger, mais il est court, il ne 


‘janvier 1839?’ Sainte-Beuve’s work on Port-Royal advanced slowly and spasmodi- 
cally: Volume I was published in April 1840, Volume II in February 1842, Volume III 
not until 1848, and the concluding Volumes IV and V not until 1859. 

“ The threat of war, arising from the perennially vexed ‘Eastern Question,’ grew 
more and more acute during the late summer and early autumn of 1840. The Treaty 
of London concluded on July 15 between Britain, Russia, Austria, and Prussia on the 
one side and the Sublime Porte on the other, designed to support the Sultan against 
his rebellious subject Mehemet Ali of Egypt, deliberately excluded France, Mehemet 
Ali’s chief supporter. To the French people this looked like a renewal of the Chau- 
mont Alliance of 1814, and war fever mounted. None of the European governments 
wanted war, but the game of bluff and counter-bluff seemed to be bringing it steadily 
nearer. Sainte-Beuve’s own optimism, here expressed, waned markedly during Oc- 
tober, as the following letter shows. Finally, on October 29 Louis-Philippe, seeking 
a scapegoat, replaced the government of Thiers with that of Soult-Guizot, and this 
change, coupled with serious reverses for Mehemet Ali in Syria, made possible a 
rapprochement between France and England. See John Hall, England and the 
Orleans Monarchy (London, 1912), pp. 219-330. 

Sainte-Beuve’s mention of a small riot makes it possible to date the present letter 
precisely, since such a riot had taken place in Paris on September 7; see Corre- 
spondance générale, Ill, 376, n. 2. 

© This is the letter cited by Bonnerot as from a Charavay catalogue (see p. 346 
and note 23, above), with quotation of a very garbled transcript of the first and third 
sentences of the first paragraph and the first sentence and first quatrain of the 
third paragraph (Correspondance générale, ll, 372). On the basis of this garbled 
transcript, which omits both ‘20 8bre’ and ‘par ma Bibliothéque,’ the opening of the 
letter might be thought to refer in some fashion to Sainte-Beuve’s embarrassment in 
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me permet plus de m’eloigner: pas plus de Dieppe que de Sorrente 
maintenant! Enfin je baisse la téte, me disant tout bas en grommelant 
que si cela me géne trop, — aprés tout, — il sera toujours temps de 
m’affranchir: dussé-je passer pour plus fou que tous les poétes passés 
et futurs. 

Jai eu bien du plaisir 4 savoir de vos bonnes nouvelles, il ne faut 
jamais m’en vouloir de mon silence; quand je me tais, c’est que je suis 
malade et que je me méprise. 4 propos de nouvelles, ma mére elle-méme 
a cru en recevoir de Dieppe par un messager cuirassé de rouge, mais si 
muet qu’il a pu a peine murmurer un nom. Comprenez-vous? “ 

Je faisais ce matin ou plutdt j’imitais, de l’allemand que je ne sais pas, 
de Ruckert que Marmier m’a traduit, un sonnet que je copie pour vous 
donner la couleur de mes pensées: 


Et moi je fus aussi pasteur en Arcadie, 
j'y fus ou j’y dois étre, et c’est la mon berceau. 
mais l’exil m’en arrache: a!’arbuste, au roseau 
je vais redemandant flites et mélodie. 


ot donc est mon vallon? partout je le mendie. 
une femme aux doux yeux qui montait le coteau: 
“Suis-moi, dit-elle, allons 4 ton vallon si beau.” 

. . . , A f . rfi . ! 

je crois; elle m’entraine et fuit. o Perfidie! 


une autre femme vient, et me dit 4 son tour: 
“celle qui t’a trompé, c’est Promesse d amour; 
moi, je suis Poésie, et n’ai point de mensonge. 


Dans ta chére Arcadie, au dela du réel, 
je te puis emporter, et sur un arc en-ciel, 
mais d’esprit seulement. — vois s'il suffit du songe? 


1838 over a rumor that he was married, and Bonnerot assigned a tentative date ‘mai 
1838?’ But the allusion to the ‘Bibliothéque’ places the letter after 18 September 1840, 
when Sainte-Beuve took up his duties at the Mazarine. Once this is clear, the letter 
may safely be assigned to 1840 by the inclusion of the sonnet from Riickert, since 
Sainte-Beuve also included the sonnet, with a similar introductory sentence, in a 
letter to Madame Olivier of 21 October 1840; see Correspondance générale, Ill, 
374-375: 

“ Sainte-Beuve’s mother, then seventy-five, survived in good health for another 
decade, to die 17 November 1850, just five days before her eighty-sixth birthday. 
The allusion to the silent, red-cuirassed messenger remains obscure. 

“First published in the Revue de Paris, 12 December 1841, with heading ‘Sonnet 
imité de Ruckert’; see also Poésies complétes, Il, 373, and Friedrich Riickert, Werke, 
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Je me suis remis a lire du grec, n’ayant jamais eu le temps d’étudier a 
proprement parler jusqu’ici, je serai bientot en état, si je travaille, non 
pas de concourir la dessus avec Roger, mais de comprendre ce qu’il 
m’expliquera. 

mille amitiés et sentimens 


Ste Beuve 


Je ne vous parle pas de politique: c’est trop odieux.” un frotteur 
disait l’autre jour 4 propos du frotteur-conspirateur: “Ah! Monsieur, 
c’est bien désagréable vraiment pour notre corps [?] d’état.”. 


I2. 


[ Paris? n.d.] 

Merci, chére amie, puis que vous m’avez donné une fois ce nom, 

merci, cher Roger — a demain dimanche, j’irai vous voir & vous me 
pardonnerez — 


4 vous 


Ste Beuve 
Arh [?] 


ed. Conrad Beyer (Leipzig, 1910), [V, 95. Marmier had only been back in Paris from 
Holland for about five days (Correspondance générale, Ill, 371 and n. 3), but of 
course he might also have made the translation at an earlier period. 

“See note 59 above. 

“No clue for the dating of this brief note has been forthcoming. The form of 
communication to Roger suggests a more advanced age for him than in any of the 
other letters. 











NOTES 


Printed Quire and Sheet Numbers, II 


LETIN, in a note discussing printed 

quire and sheet numbers in Pari- 
sian books of the early sixteenth cen- 
tury and in Spanish books of the late 
sixteenth to the middle eighteenth cen- 
tury, William A. Jackson made an 
appeal for information concerning sim- 
ilar examples of this phenomenon from 
other periods or other places of ori- 
gin.’ In the interval since the publi- 
cation of this appeal, investigation has 
yielded interesting additional data in 
three separate fields, presented below 
in three sections as further contribu- 
tions to the study of the general sub- 
ject. The first section is contributed 
by William A. Jackson, the second by 
Francis M. Rogers, the third by Earle 
E. Coleman. 


I N the penultimate issue of this BuL- 


ITALIAN EXAMPLES 

During a visit to Cambridge in May 
of this year Signora Carla C. Marzoli, 
the Milanese bookseller, showed me a 
copy of La rappresentazione di Santo 
Ignazio vescovo et martire (Stampata 
in Firenze appresso Giovanni Baleni, 
1589)? bearing at the foot of the title- 
page the arabic figure ‘2.’ This figure 
she believed to be a serial designation 
similar to those found in the three vol- 
umes of Sacre rappresentazioni pub- 
lished by the Giunta in Florence some- 
what earlier in the century, in which 


* Harvarp Lisrary Buiietin, VIII (1954), 
96-102. 

*Max Sander, Le livre a figures italien 
(New York, 1941), No. 6212. 


each component item has printed on 
its title-page a serial letter or letters 
indicating its volume and place within 
the volume, as A, B, C..., AA, 
BB, CC ..., AAA,BBB,CCC.. 3 
However, a quick count of the leaves 
of the Baleni rappresentazione —a 
quarto in eights — suggested that the 
figure on its title-page was more prob- 
ably a ‘sheet number,’ a supposition 
that sent us with some alacrity to 
the shelves containing Harvard’s Flor- 
entine rappresentazioni. 

There we found four other works, 
all published by Baleni between 1584 
and 1592, with arabic figures on their 
titles that in every case corresponded 
to the number of sheets. Four other 
works published by Baleni also on the 
shelves were so trimmed that no space 
for a number remained, though in one 
instance a vestige could be discerned. 
It seemed likely, therefore, that Baleni 
made a regular practice of printing 
sheet numbers below the woodcuts on 
the title-pages of his productions. 
Only one possible exception was noted, 
that of La rapresentatione di Santa 
Uliva (Stampata in Firenze appresso 
Giovanni Baleni l’anno 1585), in which 


* Of these Giunta collectanea Harvard has 
the third volume and considerable of 
the first and second. Copies of the first and 
second volumes are in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, New York. For the holdings of the 
Museo Poldi-Pezzoli, Milan, see Arthur M. 
Hind, An Introduction to a History of 
Woodcut (London, 1935), p. 551. A fourth 
volume of collectanea is known from the 
Giunta catalogues, but no copy has been 
traced. 
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the margin of six millimeters below 
the woodcut would seem wide enough 
to contain at least a trace of a sheet 
number but is blank. 

A search among rappresentazioni at 
Harvard not published by Baleni, and 
a not very thorough check of hold- 
ings elsewhere, yielded no examples 
of printed sheet numbers. La historia 
di Ginevra degli Almieri che fu sep- 
pellita per morta nella citta di Firenze 
(n. p., n. d.),* which collates A® and 
is numbered ‘17’ on the title-page, 
may safely be credited to Baleni, from 
the use of the dagger to indicate a 
half-sheet, and more particularly from 
the appearance within the work of 
one of the woodcuts found in Baleni’s 
edition of La rapresentatione di Santa 
Uliva mentioned above. 

The examples at Harvard clearly 
showing printed sheet numbers on 
their titles, all with colophons stating 
that they were published by Giovanni 
Baleni in Florence, and all in quartos, 
are: 


La rappresentazione et festa di 
Rosana, 1584. Numbered ‘4’; A- 
B® (the last, a blank, lacking). 
Sander No. 6346. 

La rappresentazione del figliuol 
prodigo, 1584. Numbered ‘17’; 
A®. Sander No. 6188. 

La rappresentazione d’ uno miracolo 
del corpo di Christo, 1589. Num- 
bered ‘17’; A®. Sander No. 6259. 

La rappresentazione di S. Eufrasia. 
Composta per M. Castellano Cas- 
tellani, 1592. Numbered ‘37’; 
A® B®. Sander No. 6175. 


It is not impossible that other Italian 
publishers or printers used sheet num- 


“Not found in Sander. A copy is in the 
British Museum (11426. c. 5). 
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bers in this fashion, but so far no ex- 
ample has come to my notice. 


Wii A. JACKSON 


SPANISH EXAMPLES 


A survey of the Iberian chapbook 
literature, undertaken during the 
course of my study of a work fre- 
quently reprinted in this form for 
more than three centuries, the His- 
toria del Infante Don Pedro de Portu- 
gal, has enabled me to carry forward 
the history of the use of printed quire 
and sheet numbers in Spain. The 
latest date given by Professor Jackson 
in his first note on the subject is 
1733,° but my survey has shown that 
the practice was continued by pub- 
lishers of chapbooks on down to at 
least the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Examples of printed sheet numbers 
may be found in the collections of 
pliegos sueltos or ‘loose sheets,’ as 
the Spaniards term their chapbooks, 
which are available in several different 
libraries. Thus, in the John Griswold 
White Collection of Folklore and 
Orientalia in the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary are four bound volumes labeled 
Historias populares. They contain 103 
chapbooks published by ‘El despacho 
de la Viuda de Hernando y C.*, Calle 
del Arenal, nam. 11, Madrid,’ and are 
bound in decreasing order of size as 
follows: 


. 1-4, 5 sheets (40 pp.) 

- 5-42, 4 sheets (32 pp.) 

- 43-88, 3 sheets (24 pp.) 

. 89-101, 2 sheets (16 pp.) 
. 102-103, % sheet (4 pp.)*® 
* HLB, VIII, 99. 


*Of these chapbooks all but the last two 
have the number of sheets at the top of the 




















Notes 


There is a printed index bound at the 
beginning of Volume I; it appears to 
be the publisher’s catalogue. The 
whole collection is of the end of the 
nineteenth century. 

On 13 January 1952, in one of the 
puestos in the Feria de Libros, Calle 
de Claudio Moyano, Madrid, I pur- 
chased for go pesetas (about $1.00) 
two bound volumes labeled Novelas 
antigiias. On the spines at the bottom 
are the letters L. N., above which are 
numbers, 856 for one volume, 857 for 
the other. The stall keeper stated that 
the letters stood for Luis Najera, a 
‘famous scientist’ from whose library 
he had acquired the volumes several 
years previously.? There are sixteen 
chapbooks in Volume I and ten in 
Volume II, all of them with printed 
sheet numbers. One of the chapbooks 
consists of five sheets, ten consist of 
four, and fifteen of three. The first 
and last books of the first volume were 
issued by a Madrid publisher identi- 
fied only as ‘Despacho, calle de Jua- 
nelo, nim, 19.’° All the others were 
published by the Hernando house at 
Arenal, 11. None of them is dated, 
although they are all of the late nine- 
teenth century. The two volumes 
have now been presented to the Har- 
vard College Library. 





title-page. The four-page books bear only 
the designation ‘nim. 102’ and ‘nim. 103’ 
respectively. 

* Possibly Luis Najera Angulo. 

* This ‘Despacho’ may be the successor of 
José Maria Marés. On the title-page of the 
1847 edition of the Historia del Infante Don 
Pedro published by the latter, the address is 
given as ‘Corredera Baja de S. Pablo, nim. 
27’ (copy in British Museum; see below). 
The 1873 edition, however, designates the 
publisher as ‘Despacho de Marés y com- 
pafiia, Januelo [sic for Juanelo], 19° (see J. P. 
Oliveira Martins, Os filbos de D. Joao I, 
Lisbon, 1891, p. 369). 
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In the Ticknor Collection in the 
Boston Public Library is a four-vol- 
ume collection of chapbooks. The 
first two volumes are labeled Rela- 
ciones populaires [sic] en prosa, the 
third Nouvellas [sic] varias, and the 
fourth Historia del deluvio universal, 
from the first tract in it. The first two 
volumes belonged to Ticknor himself 
and are indexed in Whitney’s cata- 
logue. The other two volumes, ac- 
quired later, are shelved with them. 
The entire collection consists of 44 
tracts, with sheets indicated as fol- 
lows: one of eleven sheets, four of 
six, four of five, ten of four, nineteen 
of three, one of two, and five with the 
number of sheets not indicated. Two 
of the latter five represent two differ- 
ent printings of a Carta aparecida en 
Roma a su Santidad of two pages 
(Madrid, José Maria Marés, 1843). 
The publishers appearing in the first 
two volumes are Damaso Santarén of 
Valladolid (one tract each for 1843, 
1844, and 1845, and five undated), 
Fernando Santarén of Valladolid (one 
undated, with no sheet number), San- 
tarén [sic] of Valladolid (one of 1843, 
and one undated), José Maria Marés 
of Madrid (a total of seventeen, all 
dated, the years ranging from 1843 to 
1849), and Manuel Martin of Ma- 
drid !° (two of 1781, neither of which 


*James L. Whitney, Catalogue of the 
Spanish Library and of the Portuguese Books 
Bequeathed by George Ticknor to the Bos- 
ton Public Library Together with the Col- 
lection of Spanish and Portuguese Literature 
in the General Library (Boston, 1879), p. 
298. Unfortunately, Whitney’s index is a 
ueless for the present purpose, since it lists 
neither the publisher nor the number of 
sheets. 

* This publisher may well be the Manuel 
José Martin who authored many chapbooks 
(see note 12 below). The two in the on 
Public Library published by Manuel José 
Martin also bear the printed statement ‘Su 
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indicates the number of sheets). The 
eleven chapbooks in Volume III, all 
undated, were issued by Rafael 
Garcia Rodriguez y Cuenca of Cor- 
dova," and the three in Volume IV 
were published by José Maria Moreno 
of Carmona, two of them being dated 
1861 and the third 1863. 

The Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, 
has a collection of chapbooks bound 
in three volumes and labeled Novellas 
varias. It contains 37 tracts, all un- 
dated. Two were published by Juan 
Garcia Rodriguez de la Torre; the 
remaining 35 were published by his 
son. All have printed sheet numbers. 
The distribution by size is as follows: 
one each of twelve, eleven, nine, eight, 
and seven sheets; three of ten; seven 


autor D. Manuel Joseph Martin’ on the title- 

ge. All five of the remaining chapbooks 
in the same library that indicate Manuel José 
Martin as author were published by the San- 
tarén house in Valladolid. 

™ Rafael Garcia Rodriguez y Cuenca, the 
son of Juan Garcia Rodriguez de la Torre, 
was active in Cordova from about 1805 until 
his death in 1844; see José Maria de Valde- 
nebro y Cisneros, La imprenta en Cordoba: 
ensayo bibliografico (Madrid, 1900), p. xxviii. 
One of the chapbooks in this third volume is 
the Historia del esforzado caballero Clama- 
des, y de la bermosa Clarmonda. Another 
copy is in the Harvard College ae In 
his first note on sheet numbers Professor 
Jackson takes cognizance of this latter copy 
but dates it about 1700 (HLB, VIII, 100, 
n. 12). 

The Catalogue général des livres im- 
primés de la Bibliothéque Nationale, being 
an author catalogue, does not list and index 
this collection. The individual works that 
contain a designation of the author may be 
found under the author's name: Aldana 
(Gaspar), Cabra (Teodoro Josef de), Gomes 
de Sancto Estevam, Martin (Manuel José), 
and Santos Alonso (Hilario). Indeed, under 
the latter’s name are 25 entries, only 2 of 
which are bound in the Novellas varias (Rés. 
Y’.). The catalogue descriptions never give 
the number of pliegos; occasionally they give 
the number of pages. 
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of six; seven of five; nine of four; and 
six of three. 

The British Museum also has several 
bound volumes of Spanish chapbooks 
variously labeled. The following nine- 
teenth-century copies of the Infante 
Don Pedro narrative are cited as ex- 
amples of what may be found in 
them: 


Madrid: Isidra Ocafia, Calle de 
Juanelo, n. d. [ca. 1815]. No printed 
sheet number. Bound in Tracts. 
1813-21. 


Madrid: José Maria Marés, 1847. 
3 sheets. Bound in Spanish Chap 
Books. Biographies, etc. 1846-59. 


Cordova: Fausto Garcia Tena, Calle 
de la Libreria, nim. 2, n. d. [ca. 
1850]. 5 sheets.1* Bound in Spanish 
Chap Books. 1810-1846. Tracts. 


Madrid: ‘Se hallara de venta en la 
Plazuela de la Cebada, nim. 96,’ 
1858. 3 sheets. Bound in the same 
volume as the 1847 edition. 


[Madrid]: ‘Despacho, Calle de Jua- 
nelo, nam. 19,’ n. d. [ca. 1880]. 3 
sheets. Bound in Broadside Ro- 
mances Spanish, Historias, V ol. I11.** 


Many other collections of pliegos 
sueltos must exist, as for instance the 


“Fausto Garcia Tena, the son of Rafael 
Garcia Rodriguez y Cuenca, thus carried on 
the family tradition of printing the number 
of sheets. He was active from 1844 until his 
death in 1874, and in 1861 moved the estab- 
lishment from Calle de la Libreria, no. 2, to 
Calle de San Fernando, no. 34. See Valde- 
nebro y Cisneros, Imprenta en Cérdoba, 

. Xxix. 

“See The British Museum, Catalogue of 
Printed Books 1881-1900, LI (Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 1946), cols. 364-365, for additional 
collections of Spanish chapbooks. The indi- 
vidual volumes are not inventoried. See also 
Supplement 1900-1905, IX (Ann Arbor, 
1950), col. 323. 























three volumes known to have been in 
the Hispanic library of Foulché-Del- 
bosc.’* Examination of them might 
lengthen the list of Spanish publishers 
who designated the number of sheets 
on the title-page.'® 

A long search has failed to reveal 
a printed quire or sheet number on 
any Portuguese chapbook (folbas vo- 
lantes), whether of the seventeenth 
or the twentieth century, whether 
printed in Portugal or Brazil. The 
sampling has been fairly extensive, for 
the Infante Don Pedro tale has been 
studied in Portuguese translation in 
the following collections of Portu- 
guese chapbooks: three volumes in the 
Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid, labeled 
Entremeses portugueses, Lisbon, 1768- 
97; two volumes, each labeled Lit- 
eratura de cordel,'" in the Biblioteca 
Nacional, Lisbon; and four boxes of 
unbound books in the White Collec- 
tion in Cleveland." 

The Spanish chapbooks of the 


*See Catalogue de la bibliothéque bispa- 
nique de R. Foulché-Delbosc (Abbeville, 
1920), cols. 429-430. ‘Recueil factice AF,’ 
Historias, 2 vols., contains 32 items, and ‘Re- 
cueil factice AG,’ Libros de caballerias, 1 
vol., contains 9 items. 

“The following editions of the Infante 
Don Pedro add two publishers to the list of 
those designating sheet numbers: 

Reus: ‘Se halla en casa Vidal, arrabal alto de 
Jesus nim. 5,’ n. d. [ca. 1873]. 3 sheets. I 
own a copy. 

Seville: Viuda de Vazquez y Compaiiia, 
1815. 5 sheets. Copy in Hispanic Society of 
America, New York. Professor Jean Seznec 
informs me that there is also a copy in the 
Taylorian Library, Oxford. 

* This term —— means ‘string litera- 
ture,’ possibly because the chapbooks were 
suspended in printshops or booksellers’ stalls 
either by or on a piece of string. The sig- 
nificance of the term needs further study. 

* These boxes contain a total of 90 chap- 
books of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. One of the boxes contains 12 late 
nineteenth-century chapbooks printed in Rio 
de Janeiro. 


Notes 
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eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
that bear printed sheet numbers seem 
to confirm Professor Jackson in his 
belief that the numbers are related to 
the sales price, and possibly to the tax 
due on the individual copies. The 
numbers are obviously an instant key 
to the size. The fact that they are 
found in advertisements where one 
would normally expect prices seems 
conclusive proof that they are also a 
key to the retail price. Such adver- 
tisements are often included within 
the chapbooks themselves, to fill out 
space at the end. Thus on the last 
page of the first chapbook in the first 
volume of the Novelas antigiias in the 
Harvard College Library, under the 
heading ‘Historias que se hallan en el 
mismo despacho,’ is a list of 75 items. 
They are set down by size. The first, 
Oliveros de Castilla y Artus de Al- 
garve, has five sheets. Then come 
twenty items of four sheets, forty-two 
of three, and twelve of two.?® 


Francis M. Rocers 


AMERICAN EXAMPLES 


During the course of work on the 
‘Bibliography of American Literature’ 
now in process of compilation under 
the auspices of the Bibliographical So- 
ciety of America, I have been in a 
position to observe the use of printed 
sheet numbers in the United States, 
and accordingly offer the following 
data as a further contribution to the 
study of the general subject. 

The explanation for the use of sheet 
numbers in the United States is found 
in the federal postal laws of the period 

” Professor Jackson states (HLB, VIII, 99) 
that in no case where the quire number dif- 
fers from the sheet number in a Spanish book 


is the former given. My own observations 
completely confirm this statement. 
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1794 to 1845.2° During these years the 
postage to be charged on a magazine 
or pamphlet entering the mails was 
rated by the number of sheets in the 
work. Books were not allowed to be 
carried in the mail because their hard 
covers were injurious to other pieces 
of mail, and newspapers were rated by 
the newspaper. The postal law of 
1794 provided, however, that ‘where 
the mode of conveyance, and the size 
of the mails will admit of it, magazines 
and pamphlets may be transported in 
the mail, at one cent per sheet, for 
conveyance, any distance not exceed- 
ing fifty miles, one and a half cent for 
any distance over fifty miles and not 
exceeding one hundred, and two cents 
per sheet for any greater distance.’ *4 
In 1816, presumably to assist deputy 
postmasters in computing charges, a 
rule of thumb was promulgated that 
said: ‘Every four folio pages, or eight 
quarto pages, or sixteen octavo pages, 
of a pamphlet or magazine, shall be 
considered a sheet, and the surplus 
pages of any pamphlet or magazine 
shall also be considered a sheet.’ 2? 
The formula was changed subse- 
quently a number of times to cover a 
greater variety of formats and methods 
of imposing type-pages on the sheets. 
The law of 1825 set up separate rates 


"The laws may be found in the earlier 
volumes of U. S., Laws, Statutes, etc., The 
Public Statutes at Large, 36 vols. (Boston, 
etc., 1845-1911; also znd ed. of Vols. I-V, 
Boston, 1850). Compilations of the laws ac- 
companied by Post Office Department regu- 
lations were issued in a series with varying 
titles by the Department. Of the series, the 
issues of 1825, 1828, 1832, 1843, and 1847 were 
used for this investigation. Wesley E. Rich, 
The History of the Dnited States Post Office 
to the Year 1829 (Cambridge, Mass., 1924) 
was of value in providing a general picture 
of Postal affairs. 

Public Statutes at Large, 1 (1850), 362. 

* Public Statutes at Large, Ill (1850), 265. 
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for periodically published pamphlets 
and magazines and those not so pub- 
lished, and assigned the lower rates 
to those published periodically. In 
1827 Congress deleted the limitation 
regarding the mode of conveyance 
and size of the mails, and made a dis- 
tinction between large and small pam- 
phlets and magazines, prescribing the 
lowest postage rate for the small, or 
half-sheet, periodicals. The law of 
1827 also required that sheet numbers 
be printed or written on one of the 
outer pages of all magazines and pam- 
phlets to be sent by mail. Although 
the law of 1827 remained in effect 
until 1845, when Congress decided 
that postage on magazines and pam- 
phlets should be charged by weight, a 
regulation circulated among the dep- 
uty postmasters in 1832 directed them 
to charge periodical pamphlet postage 
not only on magazines but also on 
journals of Congress and various other 
public documents, almanacs, college 
catalogues, and annual reports or min- 
utes of societies. These were the prin- 
cipal landmarks in the postal laws that 
guided me in a cursory search in the 
stacks of the Widener and Houghton 
Libraries for examples of sheet num- 
ber statements. 

The earliest examples of printed 
sheet number statements I have seen 
on American pamphlets and maga- 
zines are in reality simply notices of 
the postage due on copies of a publi- 
cation received by mail. They were 
set forth by the publisher for the ben- 
efit of the subscriber, who paid the 
transportation cost and generally de- 
cided whether his copy of the maga- 
zine was to be sent by mail or by 
some other conveyance. These notices 
do state by implication, however, the 

















number of sheets contained in the 
issues of the magazines on which or 
in which they appear. A typical ex- 
ample is the statement included in 
William Cobbett’s ‘Advertisement’ 
printed on the front wrapper of The 
Rush-Light, Number 1, for 15 Feb- 
ruary 1800. Cobbett informed his 
prospective subscribers: 


Each number will contain 48 octavo 
pages, never less and sometimes more .. . 
To Gentlemen who wish to have single 
numbers sent on to them by post, the 
following information may not be un- 
acceptable. The postage of a single num- 
ber, for any distance not exceeding 50 
miles, will be three cents; for any greater 
distance not exceeding 100 miles, four 
and one half cents; for any distance above 
100 miles, six cents.2% 


Later on, and particularly after 
1827, the general practice was to print 
somewhere on the wrapper the num- 
ber of sheets in the work and state the 
postage due thereon, though in some 
cases the postage due is not detailed. 
In addition, the publisher usually 
made it clear that the work was con- 
sidered a periodical if this was the 
case, or a half-sheet periodical. The 
sheet number statements on Colman’s 
Monthly Miscellany for July and Au- 
gust 1839 are especially interesting 
because they were printed so as to 
leave a blank space for the later in- 
sertion of the actual number of sheets. 

Usually the sheet number statement 
was printed at the foot of the front 


* Cobbett, for some unknown reason, based 
the rate of ge due on the law of 1794 


instead of that of 1799. I have seen other 
examples of implied statements on one or 
more issues of: The Pilgrim, or Monthly 
Visiter; The Religious Monitor, or, Evan- 
gelical Repository; The Restorationist; and 
The Abolitionist, or Record of the New- 
England Anti-Slavery Society. 


Notes 
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wrapper or cover title but it might 
appear, instead, on the back wrapper 
or on the inside of the front or back 
wrapper. Less often it was included 
in the publisher’s ‘Advertisement’ or 
‘Prospectus,’ which was generally 
printed somewhere inside the maga- 
zine. I have seen the statement on the 
title-page of only one work, a pam- 
phlet printed in Honolulu in 1839 en- 
titled An Account of the Visit of the 
French Frigate L’Artemise, to the 
Sandwich Islands; July, 1839.2* 

I have also seen several examples of 
written sheet number statements. 
Sometimes the statement consists 
merely of a number indicating the 
number of sheets in the publication. 
More often it is a more complete state- 
ment indicating that periodical postage 
was to be charged. The statement is 
usually written with the address of the 
recipient on the front wrapper, or on 
the back wrapper if the pamphlet or 
magazine was folded and sealed for 
mailing.” 


* This work, compiled by Samuel N. Cas- 
tle, is a reprint of certain correspondence 
issued in a more extensive phlet with the 
same title but having no dice number state- 
= Both concern the visit of a coe 
rigate to register a protest on be of the 
French vernment vith the American con- 
sul at Honolulu ing the behavior of 
American missionaries in the Islands, and it 
seems probable that the smaller work was 
issued primarily for circulation —s the 


missionaries’ sponsors in the United 
Professor Jackson called my attention to 
this hiet. 


*I have seen written sheet number state- 
ments on: Reuben D. Mussey, An Address 
on Ardent Spirit, Read before the New- 
Hampshire Medical Society, at Their Annual 
Meeting, June 5, 1827 (Hanover, N. H,. 
1828); Catalogue of the Officers and Stu- 
dents of Lane Theological Seminary (Cin- 
cinnati, 1843); Select Reviews, and Spirit of 
the Foreign Magazines, the May 1809 issue 
of which was sent from Philadelphia to 
Timothy Pickering at ‘Salem Mass,’ and the 
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The earliest true printed sheet num- 
ber statement was found on the inside 
of the front wrapper of the May 1828 
issue of Eliakim Littell’s Religious 
Magazine, or Spirit of the Foreign 
Theological Journals and Reviews. It 
reads: ‘Postage. Containing Six printed 
sheets.— The postage for any dis- 
tance less than 100 miles is 9 cents — 
and for any greater distance 15 
cents.’ 2° Four instances were found 
of the use of sheet number statements 
on annual reports or minutes of so- 
cieties, the earliest being the First An- 
nual Report of the New York City 
Temperance Society, dated 1830.7" 
Half-sheet periodical postage claims 
were found on one magazine and one 
almanac.” Only four of the many 
college catalogues examined have 
printed sheet number statements, and 
of these one is a combined catalogue 


January 1810 issue of which was sent to him 
at ‘Washington City Columbia’; and The 
Friend of Reform, and Corruption’s Adver- 
sary, the August, September, and October 
1828 issues of which were sent from Cincin- 
nati to James M. Spellman in Frederick, 
Maryland. 

*T have also seen true sheet number state- 
ments on one or more issues of the follow- 
ing publications not mentioned elsewhere in 
this note: The Unitarian, The Religious 
Magazine; Quarterly Anti-Slavery Magazine; 
The Anti-Slavery Examiner; The Monthly 
Miscellany of Religion and Letters; Camp- 
bell’s Foreign Monthly Magazine, or Select 
Miscellany of the Periodical Literature of 
Great Britain, The Christian Parlor Maga- 
zine; Facts for the People; Political Tracts 
for the Times. 

™Some of the annual reports or minutes 
of the following organizations also have 
statements: Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the State of New-York; Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the Diocese of Western New 
York; and American Anti-Slavery Society. 

* The magazine is The Children’s Maga- 
zine; the almanac is The American Tem- 
perance Almanac, for . . . 1835. 
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and annual report of the trustees.”® 
Finally, four pamphlets were found 
with statements that do not claim pe- 
riodical postage.*° 

The sheet number statements on a 
number of works place them in a 
different class of mailable matter from 
that in which they would appear to fit. 
In some instances the statement makes 
it clear that the postmaster general had 
issued a special order concerning the 
work. For example, on the last page 
of text of Volume I, Number 1, of 
The Baptist Memorial and Monthly 
Chronicle for January 1842 there is 
a notice that ‘By decision of the Post 
Master General, the “Memorial” is 
subject only to newspaper postage.’ 
Similarly, a work that has every ap- 
pearance of being a pamphlet by 
modern criteria, the Address of the 
Managers of the American Coloniza- 
tion Society, to the People of the 
United States. Adopted at Their 
Meeting, June 19, 1832, has the state- 
ment: ‘Postage on this sheet as a peri- 
odical, by order of the Post Master 
General, under 100 miles 1 1-2 Cents 
— over, 2 1-2.’ In addition, there are 


* These are: Fourth Annual Report of the 
Trustees of the Cincinnati Lane Seminary: 
Together with a Catalogue of the Officers 
and Students. January, 1834; Catalogue of the 
Officers and Students of Illinois College, 
1842-43; Catalogue of the Officers and Stu- 
dents of MiddleSury College, for the Aca- 
demic Year 1843-4; and Catalogue and Cir- 
cular of the Albany Medical College for 
1844. 

” They are: The Intemperate, and the Re- 
formed (Boston, 1834) — The Intemperate 
is by Mrs Lydia H. Sigourney and The Re- 
formed b Gerrit Smith; Thomas J. Suther- 
land, A Canvass of the Proceedings on the 
Trial of William Lyon Mackenzie (New 
York, 1840); Nathan Sargent, Life of Henry 
Clay (Philadelphia, 1844); and Samuel N. 
Castle, An Account of the Visit of the 
French Frigate (Honolulu, 1839), already 
mentioned. 





























sheet number statements claiming a 
cheaper postage rate than the work 
apparently ought to merit but giving 
no indication of a special dispensa- 
tion from the postmaster general.** It 
seems not unreasonable to assume that 
some anomalies were created by pub- 
lishers who wished to evade the law or 
abuse the privileges granted by it. 
Two fairly evident cases are The 
Christian Library and the Re-Issue of 
the American Family Magazine, or, 
General Abstract of Useful Knowl- 
edge. The former was published in 
1833 and 1834 by Key & Biddle of 
Philadelphia, has volume and part 
numbers on the wrappers only, and 
was published semi-monthly. In real- 
ity, it was a series of books issued in 
parts and meant to be bound later, 
and its format inside the wrapper of 
each part makes no pretense of peri- 
odical publication, The Re-Issue of 
the American Family Magazine, which 
claims to be “The Cheapest Work 
Ever Published!!,’ was to be com- 
pleted in sixteen semi-monthly num- 
bers, and was published during 1843 
by Greeley & McElrath in New York, 
Burgess & Zieber in Philadelphia, and 
Redding & Co. in Boston. It likewise 
was a book in content and in make-up 
within the wrapper of each number.*? 


"Such statements ap on: Thomas S. 
Grimke, An Address Delivered before the 
Charleston Temperance Society (Charleston, 
S. C., 1834); and Edward N. Kirk, A Ser- 
mon on the Traffic in Intoxicating Liquors 
(n. p. nm. d.). The latter claims half-sheet 
periodical Hon 2 

“For information on the progenitors and 
relatives of the Re-Issue see Frank L. Mott, 
A History of American Magazines 1741-1850 
(New York, 1930), pp. 363-365. This book 
has been used as a general reference. 

In December 1842 Lea & Blanchard adver- 
tised a cheap reissue of twenty-two Cooper 
novels, which, since they were to be issued 
weekly, would be sent through the mail at 


Notes 
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It is difficult, however, to sustain an 
allegation of fraud or deceit on the 
part of the publisher, primarily be- 
cause the postmaster general could de- 
cide in each individual instance which 
rate of postage was to be charged on 
a specific publication, but also because 
no clear definition of periodical pub- 
lication was enunciated prior to 1845. 
No doubt many publishers were con- 
fused by the postal laws and regula- 
tions and the interpretations of them 
made by the various postmasters 
throughout the country, as well as by 
the lack of certain clear-cut defini- 
tions. An interesting example of what 
might emerge from the disorder is the 
Supplement to the Political Register, 
Covering the Speeches of Messrs. Cal- 
houn, Webster, and Poindexter, in the 
Senate of the United States (Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1833). The publisher 
of this work was also the publisher of 
the United States Telegraph, a Wash- 
ington newspaper. In the Supplement 
to the Political Register he advertised 
The Political Register, which was to 
be ‘published in pamphlet form, con- 
taining the leading editorial articles 
from the United States Telegraph . . . 
and occasional leading speeches, and 
with a view to save expense in postage, 
will be published once a week on a 
double sheet . . .”. The Political Reg- 
ister, then, was intended as a supple- 
ment to a newspaper and the publish- 
ing of such a supplement was well 
within the postal law. According to 
the law the supplement was rated the 
same as the newspaper, that is, one 
cent per newspaper, or supplement, if 
transported less than one hundred 





the periodical postage rate. The advertise- 
ment implies that the works of Dickens, 
Fielding, Smollett, and others would also be 
published in this way. 
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miles, one and one-half cents for any 
greater distance. Consequently, the 
Supplement to the Political Register 
was a supplement of a supplement. 
Proceeding farther into no-man’s 
land the publisher calculated the post- 
age due on his Supplement to the 
Political Register by the sheet. The 
work contained ‘three sheets and a 
half,’ he says, ‘and [is] subject to 
newspaper postage only, viz. if under 
100 miles 34% cents, if more than 100 
miles 5% cents.’ He took the final 
plunge by inserting in the Supplement 
to the Political Register two separate 
items, namely, Volume I, Number 21, 
of The Political Register dated 25 
March 1833, and a Supplement to the 
Political Register dated 24 March 1833. 

It might well be asked why more 
publications were not found bearing 
sheet number statements. The answer 
seems to be: partly for historical rea- 
sons, and partly for mechanical rea- 
sons. The latter are quite obvious. 
Since the great majority of statements 
are on the wrappers of the works 
found with them, and since the gen- 
eral practice has been to remove the 
wrappers from pamphlets and maga- 
zines when preparing them for bind- 
ing, it is evident that many works that 
once had sheet number statements 
have them no longer. Moreover, it is 
entirely possible that many pamphlets 
and magazines were enclosed in some 
sort of envelope or mailing wrapper. 
The customary place for the address 
of the intended recipient seems to 
have been the back wrapper; if this 
was covered with advertisements or 
other printed matter it was necessary 
to use an auxiliary wrapper — natu- 
rally later discarded—on which a 
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sheet number statement may have 
been written. 

The historical reasons are the more 
interesting and more conjectural ones. 
A fair amount of evidence exists to 
show that the practice of printing sheet 
number statements on pamphlets and 
magazines did not become rapidly 
widespread even after the require- 
ment in the law of 1827, because not 
many of these publications were ex- 
pected to enter the mails. All of the 
postal laws were permissive only, and 
indeed several of the early postmasters 
general let it be known that they 
frowned upon the mailing of pam- 
phlets and magazines. It is safe to as- 
sume that ‘the mode of conveyance’ 
and ‘the size of the mails’ often pre- 
vented it. Roads were bad in many 
parts of the country, and the post 
riders and drivers of mail coaches and 
sulkies were undoubtedly frequently 
overwhelmed by letters and news- 
papers. Although the mail routes 
were continually being improved and 
coaches used more generally as the 
revenues of the Post Office Depart- 
ment increased, the publishers at work 
in the early part of the period were 
especially handicapped in their use of 
the mails by physical conditions that 
could not be easily overcome. As late 
as 1815 the postmaster general in- 
formed the postmaster at Cincinnati: 


Pamphlets and magazines ought not to 
be sent by mail on the great roads when 
the mails are large nor have Postmasters 
a right to send them without special au- 
thority from this office by mail— No 
late authority has been granted to the 
Postmasters of Philadelphia, New York, 
&c. except for such few magazines as are 
published by religious societies & they 
cannot be permitted to send any other 














Notes 


than such magazines to your section of 
the country.** 


It seems contradictory that the 
postmasters general should be so 
chary about allowing magazines and 
pamphlets to be sent through the mail 
while at the same time Congress pro- 
vided that mail contractors could 
carry them along with but not as a 
part of the regular mail. The practice 
of having the post riders carry maga- 
zines, with consequent fee from the 
subscribers, had become regularized in 
the last half of the eighteenth century, 
when the law had not yet provided for 
conveying magazines through the 
mails. This procedure was legalized 
by the postal ordinance of 1782 and 
all the postal laws beginning in 1794 
and ending in 1845, though it was not 
permitted between 1792 and 1794. It 
was also possible to transport pam- 
phlets and magazines by private ex- 
press. The Post Office Department 
struggled constantly throughout the 
period to prevent the setting up of ex- 
press routes over or parallel to mail 
routes for the conveyance of letters, 
but it did not object to private express 
companies that carried any other kind 
of mailable matter or the various ar- 
ticles of merchandise that were not 
mailable matter until 1861. 

The fact that between 1799 and 
1825 the law, interpreted strictly, al- 
lowed magazines and pamphlets to 
travel free of postage within a radius of 
fifty miles from the place of publica- 
tion provides us with another cause 
for the slow growth of the practice of 
printing sheet numbers on such works. 
Since the majority of subscribers to 
any particular magazine were prob- 


™ Mott, History of American Magazines, 
p- 119. 
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ably within this radius, and since the 
law did not yet require the writing or 
printing of sheet numbers on the outer 
pages, the natural tendency would be 
to omit them. The absence of a pro- 
vision for postage under fifty miles 
in the laws from 1799 to 1825 also 
seems to be a strong indication that 
not many pamphlets and magazines 
were sent in the mail during this 
quarter century. 

Regarding the situation in 1832, and 
pertaining especially to non-periodical 
pamphlets, we have the testimony of 
Postmaster General William T. Barry. 
In a letter to the Honorable William 
Russel, of the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads of the House of 
Representatives, dated 10 January 
1832, he says: 


The accounts of postages on newspapers 
and pamphlets are kept together, with- 
out distinguishing one from the other . . . 
The postage on pamphlets which are not 
periodical is very inconsiderable. The 
intention of the law appears to have been 
to discourage their transmission by mail, 
except in cases where it might be regard- 
ed as a matter of considerable interest, 
and the object is accomplished. The 
postages on newspapers and pamphlets 
arise principally on the former, probably 
more than four-fifths of the whole: the 
remainder is almost entirely on periodi- 
cal pamphlets.*4 


There are several types of pam- 
phlets that uniformly lack sheet num- 
ber statements. One includes the 
speeches of members of Congress, 
which, then as now, when sent through 
the mail were transported under the 
franking privilege. Secondly, the ad- 
dresses of private citizens — Fourth of 

“U.S. Co American State Papers, 


XXVII [i.e., VII, Post Office Depart- 
ment] (Washington, D. C., 1834), 338-339. 
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July orations, and sermons — lack 
such statements. The printer prob- 
ably assumed that the majority of 
copies of these works would not enter 
the mail because they would be of 
little interest to people outside the 
locality in which they had been de- 
livered. Moreover, such copies as 
might find their way into the mail 
would probably be sent by the author, 
who would not expect the recipient 
to pay the postage on one of the 
sender’s own effusions.*® In short, it 


* Normally subscribers paid the postage on 
periodicals received in the mail, but postage 
on any mailable matter accepted for mailing 
could be prepaid by the sender, though pre- 
payment was not required by the law prior 


to 1845. 
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was not necessary to put sheet number 
statements on such works, and it was 
genteel to omit them. 

It is possible that a more extensive 
search might reveal other groups of 
publications that did or did not more 
or less consistently carry sheet num- 
ber statements. Further study of the 
statements coupled with an investiga- 
tion of the Post Office Department 
records of the period might also be 
enlightening as to the ingenuity of 
many American printers and pub- 
lishers of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. 


Eare E. CoLEMAN 


An Autograph of Pushkin’s “To the Sea’ 


Kilgour, ’27, added to his remark- 

able collection of Russian belles- 
lettres in the Harvard College Library 
an autograph manuscript of Pushkin’s 
famous poem ‘K moriu’ (“To the Sea’). 
The manuscript is written on both 
sides of a single leaf measuring 32 by 
20 centimeters, and contains a num- 
of alterations, likewise in Pushkin’s 
hand, including, on the verso, six en- 
tire lines added in the margin. A fac- 
simile reproduction of both sides of 
the leaf is shown herewith, in Plates 
I and II.1| The manuscript, now 
brought to light, has considerable im- 
portance for the text of the poem, 


E the spring of 1953 Mr Bayard L. 


* The cost of the plates has been defrayed 
by funds generously made available by the 
Committee for the Promotion of Advanced 
Slavic Cultural Studies, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr Gordon Wasson. 


since many of the corrections embody 
variants previously unknown to schol- 
arship. And there are also other inter- 
esting and important features, even 
though the manuscript represents nei- 
ther the first nor the latest, definitive, 
form of the poem. Questions arising 
from the readings contained in this 
new manuscript will be discussed in 
detail in my publication of the text 
appearing in the Autumn 1954 issue 
of the Novyi Zhurnal, New York. 

It will be readily acknowledged that 
this poem to the sea is of a special 
significance, both in form and con- 
tent. It was composed as a farewell to 
the Black Sea, when in 1824 Pushkin 
was forced to exchange the latest of 
his southern places of exile, Odessa, 
for a northern one, his father’s estate 
in the Government of Pskov, which 
was far less agreeable to him. The 
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Notes 


poem is a romantic address to the sea, 
in which Pushkin represents the sea 
as an element very closely related to 
the soul of a poet. As the poem pro- 
gresses Pushkin touches upon a num- 
ber of other themes, such as the death 
of Napoleon, ‘on a cliff in the ocean’s 
waste,’ and the death of Byron, and in 
addition makes several allusions of an 
autobiographical nature. In the pres- 
ent manuscript the portion devoted to 
Byron is particularly rich in correc- 
tions, even to the rewriting of entire 
lines. Pushkin was at this time strongly 
under the influence of the English 
poet, and sought here to convey his 
essential character in a few terse 
phrases that are based upon compari- 
son with the sea. 

The theme of the sea was not en- 
tirely new in Russian poetry. Pushkin 
himself had earlier in his southern 
exile written a poem (‘Pogaslo 
dnevnoe svetilo’.—‘“The daystar is 
quenched’) that in places reflected 
Byron’s Childe Harold. In the new 
poem ‘K moriu,’ however, the con- 
temporary reader found a plethora of 
new features: the vocabulary is strewn 
with words that, here applied to the 
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sea for the first time in Russian poetry, 
have a true romantic ring; the images 
and symbols of the poem are very 
telling; and Pushkin skillfully intro- 
duces a political allusion (the sea as 
the symbol of freedom) and a caustic 
comment upon the Enlightenment of 
the eighteenth century. Such a com- 
bination of elements readily explains 
the enormous influence of this poem 
upon the sea-poetry of the Russian 
Romantics. Very likely it was direct- 
ly responsible for the publication of 
many another ‘evocation.’ And indeed 
even in later times, and down into the 
twentieth century, we find numerous 
echoes in Russian poetry of Pushkin’s 
‘K moriu.’ Other Slavic literatures 
likewise bear witness to its spell: I 
have found traces, for example, in 
Ukrainian and Slovak poetry. 

The importance of this new manu- 
script, then, is clear. It offers a whole 
series of previously unknown readings 
that are of great significance in the 
development to its final form of a 
poem that is itself a notable landmark 
in the history of Russian literature. 


Danrrry CizeEvskyY 


The Transportation Room at Baker Library 


VER a period of many years 
C)e: Lewis K. Sillcox, Vice 

Chairman of the Board of the 
New York Air Brake Company and 
Honorary Curator of Transportation 
in the Baker Library of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, has given to that Library 
materials on land transportation. In 
1953 he shipped to the Library a large 


segment of his personal collection. 
Concurrently with this activity the Li- 
brary had been developing its special 
collection on aviation, established in 
1944 in response to a need created by 
the School’s continuing research pro- 
gram dealing with various phases of 
the business aspects of aviation. 

To signalize this gift of Dr Sillcox 
the School created the Transportation 
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Room, hoping that sometime the Li- 
brary will be able to centralize all 
transportation research materials there 
as it has already centralized research 
materials on the business aspects of 
aviation. Such a centralization awaits 
other library changes, but the begin- 
nings of this integrated transportation 
library were laid early this year with 
the remodeling of Rooms 105 and 106, 
the quarters of the former Aviation 
Collection, and the allotment of addi- 
tional Baker Library stack space to the 
new Transportation Room. 

The renovation of the rooms, in ac- 
cordance with plans’ drawn by Mr 
Stanley A. Parker, Architect, in con- 
sultation with the firm of McKim, 
Mead and White, was completed in 
April. An exhibit room and two al- 
coves were created from Room 105, 
the former reading room, through the 
addition of a pleasing arrangement of 
paneled partitions. Room 106 re- 
mained the work room. 

The exhibit room opens off the 
Baker Library lobby. Its paneled walls 
are broken on two sides by arches 
which open into the two adjoining 
alcoves. Bookcases cut across the four 
corners to make the area octagonal in 
shape. Each of these bookcases is filled 
with books representing a particular 
mode of transportation— one contains 
books on rail transport; another, those 
on water; a third, books on land trans- 
portation other than rail; and the 
fourth is devoted to air transport. 

Portraits of Dr Sillcox, of Mr Wil- 
liam A. M. Burden, Honorary Curator 
of Aviation, and of Professor William 
J. Cunningham, James J. Hill Profes- 
sor of Transportation, Emeritus, all of 
whom have contributed substantially 
to the transportation materials in Baker 
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Library, hang on the corridor wall. A 
fine collection of bronzes, represent- 
ing the work of such sculptors as Ka- 
lish, Bissell, Sautner, and Dallin, the 
gift of Dr Sillcox, add further to the 
attractiveness of the room. Blue-gray 
walls, accented by terra cotta tones in 
the bookcase niches and draperies and 
predominately brown tones in the fur- 
niture and floor covering, provide a 
pleasing atmosphere for research and 
study. 

In the first of the two alcoves open- 
ing off the exhibit room are shelved the 
Lewis K. Sillcox collection of books on 
railroad transportation and the Wil- 
liam A. M. Burden collection of mono- 
graphs on the business aspects of avia- 
tion. The books in the Sillcox collec- 
tion were drawn from the extensive 
library of books and serials dealing 
with land transportation presented by 
Dr Sillcox; other items in the Sillcox 
gift have been added to the general 
stacks in appropriate locations. 

The Burden monographs were pur- 
chased by the Library from a generous 
fund established by Mr Burden in 
1951. A former Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for Air and partner in 
the William A. M. Burden Company, 
Mr Burden has long been associated 
with the aviation industry and has had 
a continuing interest in research con- 
cerned with its development. Again, 
only a portion of this growing collec- 
tion is shelved in this alcove. 

Professor Cunningham has given 
Baker Library many books during the 
years he has been associated with the 
Business School. These titles, which 
might have been shelved here, were 
earlier incorporated into the general 
collection and many ‘hard to find 
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items’ are thus readily available to 
faculty and students. 

Similarly, serials purchased from the 
Lodwick Fund, the gift of Mr Albert 
1. Lodwick, President of the Lodwick 
Aircraft Industries, Inc., have been 
added to the aviation serials in the 
stacks adjacent to the Transportation 
Room. These publications, dealing 
with the early development of civil 
aviation, here and abroad, have con- 
siderably enriched the Library’s hold- 
ings. 

Shelved in the second alcove off the 
exhibit room are the current periodi- 
cals dealing with aviation, and a small 
reference collection of aviation ma- 
terials. The card catalogue stands in 
that area. At present, relatively few 
non-aviation items are represented 
there; cards have been added for the 
books in the exhibit room only. The 
work room, which is reached through 
this second alcove, houses annual re- 
ports for aircraft and airline compa- 
nies, newspaper clippings, the pam- 
phlet file, a small collection of refer- 
ence books, and typewriting facilities. 
Access to the general stack is through 
this room. 

The public catalogue, on the third 
floor of Baker Library, continues to 
be the point of departure for all those 
interested in general transportation, or 
in modes of transport other than air. 
For at present the literature of the 
Transportation Room and its stacks 
continues to be primarily that of the 
Aviation Collection, such as reports 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board, the an- 
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nual reports of corporations concerned 
with aircraft manufacturing or air 
transport, the special releases of airline 
and aircraft associations, and the ex- 
hibits presented to the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board by domestic air carriers. In 
the Spring 1948 issue of this BULLETIN, 
Ruth A. Sanborn (now Mrs Ruth San- 
born King), who was Curator of the 
Aviation Collection for nine years, de- 
scribed the establishment of the Col- 
lection and its growth during the ear- 
lier period. 

Until additional space becomes avail- 
able for the Transportation Room, 
the classics in the field — the works of 
Locklin, Ripley, Sherrington, John- 
son, and Daggett, the reports of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on 
railroads and motor carriers, the cur- 
rent monographs, and the older serials 
will continue to be shelved in Baker 
Library’s general stacks. Recent se- 
rials will remain on the shelves of the 
Library’s Reading Room, and annual 
reports of corporations (except for the 
aviation industry) will still be found 
in the Corporation Records Division, 
along with the volumes of Moody’s 
Manual of Investments dealing with 
transportation companies. 

The modest changes outlined above 
indicate recognition by the Library 
administration that research in the 
field of transportation can be most ef- 
fectively conducted in a general trans- 
portation library. With the availability 
of additional space, such shifts of ma- 
terials will be made as appear desirable. 


Marcarset S. Irwin 
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An Experiment in the Selection of 
Library Books for Storage 


LSEWHERE in this issue of the 
Bese articles by Kimball C. 

Elkins and Keyes D. Metcalf 
have provided the reader with state- 
ments concerning both the historical 
background and the present situation 
of the New England Deposit Library. 
It is the purpose of this note to de- 
scribe the practical measures that have 
been taken in one field — the Greek 
and Latin classics—for the transfer 
of little used material from the stacks 
of the Widener Library at Harvard to 
storage in the New England Deposit 
Library. 

The decision to begin with the clas- 
sics in such an experiment was made 
chiefly because a member of the li- 
brary staff with advanced training in 
the classics was available for the work 
of selection, not because the classics 
are by any means dead at Harvard or 
because it was thought that there 
might be more disused books in that 
field than in any other. Before any 
practical measures were taken, the Li- 
brarian met with the members of the 
Classics Department to lay before them 
a plan for selecting books from the 
Greek and Latin classifications in 
Widener for withdrawal from the 
shelves to storage, and the approval 
of the Department was given. I was 
then instructed to proceed, but before 
beginning I conferred with the Chair- 
man of the Department, both to solicit 
his suggestions and to outline my own 
ideas on how the selection should be 


made. Work was therefore begun 
with the approval of the faculty mem- 
bers most concerned, and it was nat- 
urally stipulated that they should have 
an opportunity to examine all books 
selected for transfer, with the preroga- 
tive of returning to the shelves any 
that they decided it would be undesir- 
able to remove from Widener. 

There were three main groups of 
material to be dealt with: texts of clas- 
sical authors, translations of their 
works, and works about classical au- 
thors (books dealing with classical 
civilization as a whole and in its details 
are given another classification in Wi- 
dener and so did not enter into con- 
sideration). It should perhaps be stat- 
ed here that since the selection was 
made by a member of the staff of 
Harvard’s rare book library, it was 
possible at the same time to remove 
from the open shelves large numbers 
of books for the shelving of which the 
Houghton Library is now responsible, 
i.c., books printed on the continent of 
Europe up to 1600, books printed in 
the British Isles up to 1715, books 
printed in America up to 1815, and 
certain other books that by reason of 
typography, binding, or association 
value are appropriate to the Houghton 
collections. 

It might be thought that in a field 
such as the classics, in which editions 
of classical authors have been produced 
one after another for almost five hun- 
dred years, many of the earlier editions 
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might easily be dispensed with in fa- 
vor of late editions in which more 
exact and scientific methods of schol- 
arship have provided us with infinitely 
better texts. But while the text of a 
classical author is the core of any edi- 
tion, the notes, comments, and inter- 
pretations of the editor of that text are 
often of great importance to the seri- 
ous student. It must be admitted that 
just as often they are of very little 
value, and occasionally they are 
worthless (witness A. E. Housman’s 
caustic comments on the edition of 
Manilius produced by the unfortunate 
Elias Stoeber of Strasburg, ‘a city still 
famous for its geese’); but even a poor 
edition may have a negative value for 
an inquiring mind. It was therefore 
decided to leave at least one copy of 
every seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century edition of a classical author in 
the Widener stacks; of nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century editions more than 
one copy has often been left, depend- 
ing on the editor, since these would 
naturally receive heavier use. 

This decision nevertheless allowed 
for the weeding out of a good many 
books, because there were often four 
or five editions of one work by one 
editor on the shelves. When this was 
the case, the latest edition has usually 
been kept (an editio maior always tak- 
ing precedence over an editio minor) 
and the others sent to storage. An ex- 
ception has sometimes been made in 
the case of nineteenth-century edi- 
tiones stereotypae, usually of small 
format and type and containing no 
notes or critical apparatus. These seem 
of little practical use, better and more 
readable texts being in all cases avail- 
able. Exception has also been made in 
the case of abridged and simplified 
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texts intended for secondary schools, 
since it is not the function of a uni- 
versity library to provide this class of 
material. 

As for English translations, it has 
had to be borne in mind that these are 
used by a far larger group of readers 
than any other material in the Greek 
and Latin classifications, since an ac- 
quaintance with the ideas of classical 
authors is basic in so many fields of 
study. Selection of these for transfer 
to storage has therefore been made 
very sparingly, being for the most part 
restricted to early editions of transla- 
tions of which there were several later 
editions on the shelves. It has seemed 
possible to store several eighteenth- 
century editions of Whiston’s transla- 
tion of Josephus, for example, because 
there were half a dozen or more nine- 
teenth-century editions alongside 
them. Foreign language translations, 
however, have been another matter. 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish 
translations of classical authors appear 
to be very little used, and far larger 
numbers of these have been sent to 
storage. Even here, however, the ex- 
ercise of a certain amount of judgment 
has been necessary. French or German 
translations have been left on the 
shelves in cases where there was none 
in English. Translations into well 
known foreign languages made within 
the past ten or fifteen years have in 
most cases been left, whereas transla- 
tions into lesser known languages 
(Polish, Swedish, Modern Greek, and 
so forth) have usually been removed. 

The third class of material, works 
about classical authors, whether his- 
torical, critical, or interpretative, has 
been left nearly untouched, since in 
this field it would have been a very 
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invidious matter indeed to attempt to 
decide what might and what might not 
be used. Undoubtedly there are hun- 
dreds of seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century Latin works of exegesis and 
as many hundreds of nineteenth-cen- 
tury program dissertations that have 
not been taken off the shelves since 
they were put there; but since books 
may be used within the Library with- 
out having a charging stamp entered 
in them, there is no way of knowing 
for certain whether they have been 
used within the past twenty years or 
not. It has therefore seemed wiser to 
leave this material intact. An occa- 
sional exception has been made if there 
were two or more editions of a seem- 
ingly little used work; and also in a 
few rare cases where an original work 
in a little known language was also 
available in translation. 

The classical collection at Harvard 
is in the nature of things one of the 
oldest in the Library and contains 
many books dating back to the very 
beginning of the reconstruction after 
the disastrous fire of 1764. This col- 
lection has also been built up by some 
very distinguished gifts, notably the 
many classical texts given by Thomas 
Hollis, Harvard’s great eighteenth- 
century benefactor, and the Richard 
Ashhurst Bowie collection given by 
Mrs Edward D. Brandegee of Boston 
in 1908 in memory of William Fletch- 
er Weld. A subsidiary problem that 
had to be faced in selecting books for 
storage was to decide whether books 
from such collections as these should 
be sent along with those of ordinary 
provenance. The decision was made 
easier by the consideration that these 
collections had never been kept to- 
gether as a unit anyway, but had been 
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scattered to whatever classification 
their subject matter indicated. Books 
given by Thomas Hollis are to be 
found on every floor of the Widener 
stacks, and those of particular interest 
by reason of binding or autograph 
annotation are shelved in the Hough- 
ton Library. The Bowie collection is 
largely classical, but much of it con- 
stitutes rare material and is also shelved 
in Houghton. Thus there seemed no 
real reason to retain in Widener books 
from such collections as these simply 
because of their provenance. The 
books are, after all, being stored, not 
disposed of; and no breach of faith 
with the donors is involved in storing 
such portions of their gifts as are no 
longer much used. 

From this brief description of the 
considerations that have been followed 
in the selection of books for storage in 
one particular field, it will be seen that 
the problem has been approached from 
a conservative point of view, as is per- 
haps fitting for classicists. It has really 
amounted to a weeding out of dupli- 
cate material. It must not be supposed, 
however, that the method of selecting 
books for storage in a field like that of 
the classics can be applied to all fields. 
The classics present a situation in 
which the duplication of texts as such 
makes up a large proportion of the 

*A card catalogue of Hollis books at 
Harvard, with data on accession, binding, 
and annotation, is maintained in the Office 
of the Editor, in Houghton, where infor- 
mation concerning titles not previously re- 
corded is always welcome. The catalogue 
was begun by the late Professor Chester 
Noyes Greenough, who was particularly 
interested in the scope of Hollis’ donations 
as indicating the political and philosophical 
backgrounds of his philanthropy. See Caro- 
line Robbins, beg oe f of Liberty — Assem- 
bled for Harvard College by Thomas Hollis 


of Lincoln’s Inn,’ Harvarp Lrprary BuLLe- 
TIN, V (1951), 5-23, 181-196. 
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books on the shelves; and at Harvard 
it has been possible to achieve the de- 
sired aim—that of providing space 
for the growth of the Greek and Latin 
collections for perhaps the next twen- 
ty years — simply by removing a por- 
tion of this duplicate material. This 
situation, however, does not obtain in 
fields such as history or economics or 
linguistics, and in such fields the prob- 
lem of deciding which books are likely 
and which less likely to be used is far 
more difficult. As the process of se- 
lective removal here described is ex- 
tended to other parts of the Library, 
we shall undoubtedly learn that the 
criteria for selection are not the same 
in any two fields. In general, however, 
it can be said that such selection ought 
certainly to be entrusted to someone 
well versed in his subject, and it ought 
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always to be done in collaboration with 
those members of the faculty most 
concerned; but it must also be done 
with an eye to the needs of readers 
outside the field of that particular de- 
partment. Whoever undertakes to do 
such selection must expect a certain 
amount of criticism and must be pre- 
pared to change his mind in particular 
cases. It is a work of compromise at 
best; no librarian likes to send books 
away from his library, and no faculty 
member likes to see them go. But when 
problems of space make it impossible 
any longer to put off some process of 
weeding the library’s collections, ev- 
ery effort should be made to see that 
the selection is done in such a way as 
to cause the least inconvenience to the 
fewest people. 
James E. Wats 


Fact into Fiction in Mc Teague 


RANK Norris came to Harvard 
Fk in the autumn of 1894 as a special 

student, seeking to learn under 
Lewis E. Gates what he had failed to 
find at Berkeley in four disappointing 
years.' Taking up residence in 47 
Grays Hall, he enrolled in English 22, 
Gates’s creative writing course, and 
turned his attention to the business of 
becoming a writer. The results of his 
one year of study, although not im- 
mediately apparent, were important, 


1 Lewis E. Gates, A.B. s.cJ. Harvard 1884, 
had been instructor in forensics and English 
since graduation. He became Assistant Pro- 
fessor of English in 1896, and of Comparative 
Literature in 1901, but ill health forced his 
resignation the following year, and he re- 
mained quietly in retirement until his death 
in 1924. 


for at Harvard he wrote nineteen 
chapters of a work which, when it 
was published four years later, became 
a major event in the history of the 
American novel. In gratitude to the 
man who, Norris declared, taught him 
more about writing than anyone else, 
he dedicated McTeague to ‘L. E. Gates 
of Harvard University.’ ? 


*The Harvard Library 
priately enough, a portion of the autograph 
manuscript of McTeague, consisting of 
twelve leaves and two f ts, corre- 
as to pp. 137-158 of the first edition 
(New York, Doubleday & McClure Co., 
1899). This is apparently a first or early 
draft, being ona corrected, yet it appar- 
ently also served as printer's copy. It came 
to Harvard in 1920 from Randolph Edgar, 
of Minneapolis, together with a complete 
set of Norris ‘firsts’ from the same source. 


appro- 
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Like his avowed master, Zola, Norris 
always drew heavily from the life 
around him in creating accurate and 
lifelike pictures in the realistic manner. 
McTeague recognizably depicted San 
Francisco and the inhabitants of its 
middle-class lower depths at the turn 
of the century, Norris incorporating 
into his novel actual locales and spe- 
cific features of the San Francisco mi- 
lieu — even to the ‘huge gilded tooth, 
a molar with enormous prongs, some- 
thing gorgeous and attractive,’ which 
he transferred from ‘Dental Parlors’ 
on Polk Street to the office of his title 
character.® 

Since McTeague was to be a dentist, 
it was necessary for Norris to become 
familiar with the technical details of 
dentistry. Willard E. Martin, Jr., list- 
ing the volumes Norris drew from the 
Harvard College Library during his 
year of residence, has indicated Thom- 
as Fillebrown’s A Text-book of Oper- 
ative Dentistry as the probable source 
for these technical details. However, 
Professor Martin did not consider the 


The manuscript had been 
by the writer's brother, Charles G. Norris, 
in 1914, with a note stating that it and the 
just recently discovered manuscript of Van- 
dover and the Brute were the only ones sur- 
viving; everything else had been destroyed 
in the San Francisco fire. However, in recent 
years it has become evident that certain 
other scattered autograph pages of Mc- 
Teague are extant; these are now being as- 
sembled by Professor James Hart = the 
University of California in an effort to 
reconstruct the original. In addition, the 
Jeannette Black Collection at Berkeley con- 
tains a number of other manuscripts by 
Norris, such as college themes (written, 
incidentally, while at Harvard), notes, jot- 
tings, and a college farce, Two Pair. 

*Ernest Peixotto, ‘Romanticist under the 
Skin,’ Saturday Review of Literature, IX 
(27 May 1933), 614. 

‘Willard E. Martin, Jr, ‘Frank Norris’ 


Reading at Harvard College,’ American Lit- 
erature, VII (May 1935), 203-204. 


iven to Mr Edgar 
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nature and extent of Norris’ use of this 
source. The following quotations are 
intended to show that Norris leaned 
very heavily on Fillebrown, ranging 
widely through the 275-page text- 
book, and even going so far as to 
incorporate technical matter almost 
verbatim.® 

Most of the details of dentistry, 
aside from scattered references to 
McTeague’s tools — his hoe-excava- 
tors, hard bits, burrs, and so forth — 
are given in the second chapter, which 
shows the dentist at work. One of the 
minor characters, a resident in the 
rooming house, comes to him for 
treatment: 


... In examining Miss Baker’s teeth at the 
preliminary sitting he had found a cavity 
in one of the incisors. Miss Baker had 
decided to have it filled with gold. 
McTeague remembered now that it was 
what is called a “proximate case,” where 
there is not sufficient room to fill with 
large pieces of gold. He told himself 
that he should have to use “mats” in the 
filling. He made some dozen of these 
“mats” from his tape of non-cohesive 
gold, cutting it transversely into small 
pieces that could be inserted edgewise 
between the teeth and consolidated by 
packing. After he had made his “mats” 
he continued with the other kind of gold 


* Thomas Fillebrown (1836-1908), nation- 
ally recognized as a leader in his profession 
at the turn of the century, was one of six to 
receive the D.M.D. degree at the first com- 
mencement of the Harvard Dental School, 
1869. Fillebrown was Professor of Opera- 
tive Dentistry at Harvard 1883-97 and in 
addition of Oral Surgery 1897-1904. His 
textbook, undertaken at the invitation of 
the National Association of Dental Facul- 
ties, was long standard in the field, and 
Norris could not have turned to a more 
authoritative source. The copy used by 
Norris was transferred in 1914 from the Har- 
vard College Library to the Library of the 
Harvard Seat School, where it is still 
available for consultation. 




















fillings, such as he would have occasion 
to use during the week; “blocks” to be 
used in large proximal cavities, made by 
folding the tape on itself a number of 
times and then shaping it with the solder- 
ing pliers; “cylinders” for commencing 
fillings, which he formed by rolling the 
tape around a needle called a “broach,” 
cutting it afterwards into different 
lengths. . . . 

After he had finished his fillings, he 
made a hook broach from a bit of piano 
wire .. 6 


This lump of technical information is 
to be compared with Fillebrown’s 
enumeration of the types of gold fil- 
lings: 


. . . If it is desirable for any reason to 
use small portions of the tape, it is cut 
transversely in small pieces, which are 
called mats. These, when of non-cohesive 
gold, are of considerable use in very small 
cavities. . . . The mat is of most service 
in proximate cases where there may not 
be sufficient room to introduce larger 
and thicker pieces of gold. These can be 
inserted edgewise between the teeth, and 
afterward be carried into place and con- 
solidated according to the method of 
packing employed... 

. . « The compact block is formed by 
folding a tape on itself a number of times, 
which is done by seizing it in the pliers 
and making turns of any desired size. . . 
These blocks are useful in commencing 
large proximate cavities... 

. .» This form [the compact cylinder] 
is made by rolling a tape of non-cohesive 
gold on a fine brooch... 

. .» When the brooch is removed, they 
are cut into definite lengths. . . 

They are employed in the commence- 
ment of fillings . . .7 


* McTeague: A Story of San Francisco 
(New York, Doubleday & McClure Co., 
1899), pp. 17-18. All quotations from Mc- 
Teague are from a copy of the first edition, 
first issue, in the Harvard Library. 

™Thomas Fillebrown, A Text-Book of 


Notes 
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Fine hook broaches are also made of 
fine piano-wire . . .§ 


When Trina, McTeague’s future 
wife, is first brought to his office to 
have a broken tooth repaired, the 
dentist offers the following diagnosis: 


“Well,” answered McTeague . . . “the 
roots of the broken tooth are still in 
the gum; they'll have to come out, and 
I guess I’ll have to pull that other bicus- 
pid. . . .” The tooth was loose, discolored, 
and evidently dead. “It’s a curious case,” 
McTeague went on. “I don’t know as I 
ever had a tooth like that before. It’s 
what’s called necrosis. It don’t often 
happen. It'll have to come out sure.” 

. .. McTeague reasoned with her, tried 
in vain to make her understand that there 
was no vascular connection between the 
root and the gum... .® 


This ge is a reconstruction from 
Fillebrown’s definition and discussion 
of necrosis: 


Necrosis, as applied to a tooth, means 
death of the entire organ, both pulp and 
pericementum. It rarely occurs. 

It is caused by dead pulp, violence, 
long use of mercury, calcular deposit, ex- 
hausting diseases, or impaired nutrition. 

Signs. — Tooth much discolored, loose, 
with little or no vascular connection. 

Treatment. — Removal.'° 


McTeague decides to attempt his most 
difficult operation, in response to Tri- 
na’s wishes, and proceeds as follows: 


It was the first bicuspid that was miss- 
ing, and though part of the root of the 
second (the loose one) would remain 
after its extraction, he was sure it would 
not be strong enough to sustain a crown. 





Operative Dentistry (Philadelphia, 1889), pp. 
70-71. 

*Fillebrown, Text-Book, p. 34. 

* McTeague, pp. 24-25. 

* Fillebrown, Text-Book, p. 110. 
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..- He turned over in his mind the tech- 
nicalities of the case. No, evidently the 
root was not strong enough to sustain a 
crown; besides that, it was placed a little 
irregularly in the arch. But, fortunately, 
there were cavities in the two teeth on 
either side of the gap — one in the first 
molar and one in the palatine surface of 
the cuspid; might he not drill a socket in 
the remaining root and sockets in the 
molar and cuspid, and, partly by bridg- 
ing, partly by crowning, fill in the 
gap?... 

. . » He extracted the loose tooth with 
his bayonet forceps and prepared the 
roots of the broken one as if for filling, 
fitting into them a flattened piece of 
platinum wire to serve as a dowel. . . .14 

By degrees the operation progressed. 
One day . . . [he] put in the temporary 
gutta-percha fillings . . . 


The source for this account is found 
in Fillebrown’s case history of a similar 
unusual operation: 


. . . In the mouth of a student at the 
Philadelphia Dental College, where the 
first right superior bicuspid was missing, 
and there remained a portion of the root 
of the second bicuspid not strong enough 
to sustain a crown, and likewise irregular 
as to position in the arch . . . the follow- 
ing operation was performed: There was 
a cavity on the disto-palatine surface of 
the cuspid and a mesial and crown cavity 
in the first molar. The above mentioned 
root was treated and prepared as for 
filling. . . . A piece of slightly flattened 
platinum wire was fitted into the root for 
a dowel. . . . The fillings can be tem- 
porarily made of oxychloride of zinc or 
gutta percha . . .13 


In filling another cavity, McTeague 
decides to use an anaesthetic so that he 
will not hurt Trina: 


™ McTeague, pp. 25-26. 
® McTeague, _ 29. 
* Fillebrown, Text-Book, pp. 253-254. 
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... He had a notion that the nitrous oxide 
gas was dangerous, so on this occasion, as 
on all others, used ether. 

He put the sponge a half dozen times 
to Trina’s face, more nervous than he had 
ever been before, watching the symptoms 
closely. Her breathing became short and 
irregular; there was a slight twitching of 
the muscles. When her thumbs turned 
inward toward the palms, he took the 
sponge away. She passed off very quick- 
ly, and, with a long sigh, sank back into 
the chair.14 


When Trina awakens, the crude but 
childlike dentist frightens her by blurt- 
ing out a proposal of marriage: 


..- “No, no,” she cried, terrified. Then, 
as she exclaimed, “Oh, I am sick,” was 
suddenly taken with a fit of vomiting. It 
was the not unusual after effect of the 
ether . . . He poured some bromide of 
potassium into a graduated glass and held 
it to her lips.15 


In using the following data from his 
textbook source, Norris seems either 
to have made a mistake or to have de- 
liberately but unaccountably reversed 
the sense of the original: 


Nitrous Oxide. — Relaxation of the 
muscles is not constant nor common in 
anesthesia produced by nitrous oxide 
gas. Contraction instead of relaxation is 
likely to follow, and a spasmodic twitch- 
ing of the muscles takes place, an inter- 
rupted, jerky inspiration, and a turning 
inward of the thumbs toward the palm 
of the hand. .. .28 

Nausea and vomiting are sometimes 
persistent and distressing [as the after- 
effects of ether]. Bromide of potassium 
in doses of fifteen to thirty grains, re- 
peated if necessary, is a good remedy.!7 


“ McTeague, pp. 29-30. 

* McTeague, p. 33. 

* Fillebrown, Text-Book, pp. 143-144. 
* Fillebrown, Text-Book, p. 148. 











Notes 


Because Norris in other instances 
was known to have personally con- 
sulted and interviewed people in order 
to get the jargon of their special pro- 
fessions and crafts, it has been assumed 
that a similar practice obtained in the 
writing of McTeague. Marius Bien- 
court, for example, says that ‘pour les 
termes d’odontologie, il consulta sans 
doute le dentiste dont le cabinet, situé 
dans Polk Street, est décrit dans Mc- 
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Teague.’ ** Although Norris did draw 
many of his details from real life, ‘les 
termes d’odontologie’ were not among 
them, being rather the fruit of the 
simplest kind of research in the Har- 
vard College Library. 


Cuar_es KaPLan 
* Marius Biencourt, Une influence du 


naturalisme francais en Amérique: Frank 
Norris (Paris, 1933), p. 133- 


News of the Libraries 


LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


HE Library Committee of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, 
as appointed for one year from 
1 July 1954, consists of the following 
members of the Faculty: Keyes D. 
Metcalf (Library), chairman, Stuart 
P. Atkins (German), Douglas W. Bry- 
ant (Library), Sterling Dow (Archae- 
ology), Merle Fainsod (Government), 
Edwin B. Newman (Psychology), 
Reed C. Rollins (Botany), Alfred S. 
Romer (Zoology), Taylor Starck 
(German), Bartlett J. Whiting (Eng- 
lish), and Donald C. Williams (Philos- 
ophy). Edwin E. Williams acts as 
Secretary to the Committee. 


VISITING COMMITTEE 


HE following Committee to 

Visit the University Library 
has been appointed by the 

Board of Overseers for one year from 
1 July 1954: Arthur W. Page, chair- 
man, Carleton R. Richmond, vice 
chairman, F. Gregg Bemis, John Ma- 
son Brown, John Nicholas Brown, 
William A. M. Burden, Ward M. Can- 
aday, Carl P. Dennett, Imrie de Vegh, 


Lee M. Friedman, Francis W. Hatch, 
Harrison D. Horblit, Arthur A. 
Houghton, Jr, Parkman D. Howe, M. 
A. DeWolfe Howe, Donald F. Hyde, 
Carl T. Keller, Bayard L. Kilgour, Jr, 
Roy E. Larsen, Gilbert H. Montague, 
Franklin E. Parker, Jr, Boies Penrose, 
Joseph V. Reed, Curt H. Reisinger, A. 
Hamilton Rice, David P. Wheatland, 
and Harold T. White. 


PERSONNEL 


IBRARY appointments voted by the 
President and Fellows of Har- 
vard College, with the consent 

of the Board of Overseers, effective 
1 July 1954, were as follows: 


Earl C. Borgeson, Librarian of the 
Law Library 

John J. Gallen, Senior Assistant in 
the Lamont Library and Super- 
visor of the House Libraries 


Charles R. Gredler, Assistant in 
Charge of the Slavic Collection in 
the Harvard College Library 


Katherine McNamara, Librarian of 


the Department of City Planning 
and Landscape Architecture 
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Philip J. McNiff, Member of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences 

Thomas F. O’Connell, Senior As- 
sistant in the Harvard College Li- 
brary 

John A. Riggs, Senior Assistant in 
the Harvard College Library 

David C. Weber, Senior Assistant in 
the Harvard College Library 


The retirement of John E. Shea, 
Superintendent of the Stack and the 
Harry Elkins Widener Memorial 
Building of the Harvard College Li- 
brary, took place as of 31 August 1954. 


EXHIBITIONS 
JULY 1953 — JUNE 1954 


HE following list records a se- 
lection of exhibitions held in 
various Harvard libraries dur- 
ing the year 1 July 1953 to 30 June 
1954: 
WweEner LIBRARY 


Main Halls 


The Maritime Provinces of Canada 

Mr Pusey’s Predecessors and Their 
Inaugurations 

A Centenary Exhibition from Publica- 
tions of the Firm of Martinus Nij- 
hoff, The Hague 

Colonel John Trumbull, Painter of the 
American Revolution: An Exhibi- 
tion Signalizing the Publication of 
a New Edition of the Autobiogra- 
phy of John Trumbull (Harvard 
1773) Edited by Professor Theodore 
Sizer (Harvard 1916) 

Christmas Carols and Christmas Music 

Winter in New England 

The Turks in History 

Theodore Roosevelt: An Exhibition 
upon Final Publication of His Let- 
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ters by the Harvard University Press 
An Exhibition in Honor of Professor 
Archibald T. Davison in His Sev- 
entieth Year, His Forty-third as a 
Teacher at Harvard 
The Harvard Divinity School 
Publications by Members of the Class 
of ’29 


Harry Elkins Widener 
Memorial Rooms 


Gutenberg Bible, 1456 (throughout); 
Shakespeare Folios (throughout) 

Periodicals and Original Drawings 

Caxton; Johnson Dictionary; Costumes 

Club Life in London; English Early 
Printed Books 

Hostelries of London; William Heath 

Christmas Books; Updike Cards 

Centennials of 1854; Street Cries 

The Cruikshanks 

North American Wild Flowers, by 
M. V. Walcott 

Caxton; Costumes 

Bibliographical Works Used by Harry 
Elkins Widener Recently Added to 
His Collection 


HovucuTon Lisrary 


Exhibition Room 


An Exhibition Commemorating the 
1soth Anniversary of the Birth of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson (1803-1953) 

Tercentenary Exhibition in Honor of 
the First Publication of Izaak Wal- 
ton’s Compleat Angler (1653-1953) 

An Exhibition of Color in Printing and 
Illustration 

An Exhibition of Recent Accessions in 
Honor of the Class of 1929 

A Victorian Illustrator: The Harvard- 
Field Collection of John Leech 

An Exhibition of Bestiaries and Fables 
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Keats Room 


Selected Manuscripts of John Keats 
(throughout) 


Ground Floor Hall 

Drawings of Coffee Pots, by Count 
Rumford 

Randolph Caldecott’s Illustrations for 
Hallam Tennyson’s ‘Jack and the 
Beanstalk’ 

A Group of Bindings from the Aero- 
nautical Collection of William A. M. 
Burden, ’27, Recently Deposited in 
the Houghton Library 


Graphic Arts Room 
Color in Printing and Illustration: Col- 
or Reproduction of Manuscripts 


Lamont Lisrary 
Main Corridors 
Harvard on View 
Christmas Paintings 
Harvard Experimental Group in Inter- 
national Living 
Lamont’s Fifth Birthday 
Harvard University Press Publications 
Harvard Football Team 
Harvard Band 
Minority Rights 
Harvard Dramatic Club 
Harvard Alumni Bulletin (permanent, 
with bi-weekly changes) 
Harvard Crimson Photo Competition 
Poetry Room 
Generals 
Harvard Yearbook Photographs 
Galley Sheets of New Course Cata- 
logue 
Finals 
The French Renaissance 
Placement Office (permanent) 


Poetry Room 


Manuscripts of Conrad Aiken 
Manuscripts of John Hewitt 
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Baker Lisrary 

Eighteenth- and Nineteenth-Century 
Ship Logs 

The Application of Graphics 

Six Centuries of Ledgers 

The Evolution of the Silver Dollar: 
A Coin Collection Loaned by the 
Bank Building and Equipment Cor- 
poration of America 

A Selection of Coins from the Baker 
Library Collection, Including Unit- 
ed States Gold Coins Given by Dr 
Arthur H. Cole 

The ‘Great Eastern’ Steamship, 1858- 
1889 

Inventions and Developments Which 
Made the Ocean Liner Possible 

Clipper Ship Cards 

Seventeenth- and Eighteenth-Century 
Writings on Taxation 

Early American Banking 

Africa; Iran; Indonesia; The Philip- 
pines: Four Exhibits in Connection 
with Visits by American Universi- 
ties Field Staff Representatives 

American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business: Some Recent 
Publications of Members 

An Essay of Drapery, by William 
Scott, 1635 

Case Research at the Harvard Business 
School 

How to Unravel the Mysteries of the 
Card Catalogue 

Steps to Success in Finding Magazine 
Articles 

The Harvard Libraries 

The Harvard Business School in the 

News 


Law ScnHoor Liprary 


Treasure Room 
An Exhibition to Celebrate the Dia- 


mond Jubilee of the American Bar 
Association 
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Early English Manuscripts and Printed 
Books; Manuscripts and Printed 
Books of the Corpus Juris Civilis; 
and Early Constitutions and Statutes 
of the United States 

History of the Harvard Law School, 
1817-1895 

Law Books Printed by Richard Tottell 

Manuscripts and Early Printed Edi- 
tions of the Customary Law of 
France 

Early Legal Treatises Printed in Amer- 
ica 

Exhibition of Manuscripts and Early 
Printed Books of the Corpus Juris 
Canonici 

The First Constitutions of States Ad- 
mitted to the United States before 
1850 

The Harvard Law School Library, 
1817-1835 


Reading Room 
Official Transcripts of the Current 
Survey of the Legal Profession; Se- 
lected Materials Indicating the Scope 
of the Library’s Holdings of For- 
eign Law 


Mepicat ScHooL LisRARY 


An Exhibition in Memory of Dr Reg- 
inald Fitz (1885-1953) 


ANDOVER-HARVARD THEOLOGICAL 
LIBRARY 


Writings by Four Members of the 
Harvard Divinity School Faculty 
The Early Years of the Harvard Divin- 
ity School 

The Middle Period in the History of 
Harvard Divinity School, 1840-1880 

Harvard Divinity School Portraits, 
1880-1953 

The Old Testament through the Cen- 
turies 
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Selections from the Writings of Pro- 
fessor Henry J. Cadbury 

Original Letters from Theological 
Scholars of the Last Half-Century 

An Exhibition in Memory of Dean 
Willard L. Sperry 

The Ecumenical Movement in the 
Twentieth Century 


STUDY OF THE UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY 


CTING upon a proposal of Arthur 
W. Page, ’o5, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Overseers to 
Visit the Library, the Corporation late 
last spring authorized a study of the 
University Library to be carried out 
during the coming months. Mr Met- 
calf is directing the study with the 
advice of a committee appointed by 
President Pusey consisting of the fol- 
lowing members: McGeorge Bundy, 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences, Walter S. Gifford, ’o5, Arthur 
A. Houghton, Jr, ’29, Thomas D. Mor- 
ris, of the firm of management con- 
sultants Cresap, McCormick & Paget, 
and Edward Reynolds, ’15, Adminis- 
trative Vice President. 

The study is designed to survey the 
present situation of the Library ob- 
jectively, to locate and analyze weak- 
nesses, to suggest possible improve- 
ments, to consider financial needs, and 
to discuss the place and future of the 
Library in the University. Operating 
methods and their efficiency are to be 
dealt with only incidentally, if at all. 
Finally, there is no thought either of 
freezing a status quo or of projecting 
too rigid a program for the future. 

Plans call for the completion of the 
study by the late winter of 1955. Ar- 
ticles based upon the study are sched- 
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uled for publication in forthcoming 
issues of the BULLETIN. 


ARCHIVES OF MINOAN 
WRITING 


N 1952-54 evidences were discov- 
[= and published that the Minoan 

writing ‘Linear Script B,’ which is 
half a millennium older than the oldest 
Greek hitherto known (Homer), is in 
fact Greek. The decipherer is a young 
London architect, Michael G. F. Ven- 
tris, who knew Greek, learned crypt- 
analysis in the war, and in 1952, against 
the historical evidence as it was then 
interpreted, tried to read the tablets as 
Greek. His success has been confirmed 
absolutely by tablets discovered sub- 
sequently. This has been hailed as the 
most sensational development in Hel- 
lenic studies. since Milman Parry of 
Harvard discovered the nature of Ho- 
meric poetry. At Harvard, where the 
historical evidence about Linear B was 
first fully studied and interpreted, ar- 
chives of Minoan writing have been 
gathered by Sterling Dow, John E. 
Hudson Professor of Archaeology, 
and are available in Widener Library 
to qualified scholars, through applica- 
tion to the Assistant Librarian, Robert 
H. Haynes. Besides the regular books, 
the collection contains fugitive and 
unique papers such as Ventris’ “Work 
Notes,’ various letters, offprints, and 
manuscripts of articles. 

Among the manuscripts are pre- 
served some of the unpublished papers 
of Champlin Burrage. A note about 
this interesting New England scholar 
may not be out of place here. He was 
graduated from Brown (’06), attended 
the universities of Marburg, Berlin, 
and Oxford (B.Litt.), and became Li- 
brarian of Manchester College in Ox- 
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ford. His earlier works were on the 
history of various Protestant denomi- 
nations (Widener has fourteen entries 
under his name) and were substantial. 
Returning to New England in his later 
years, and able to live the life of a 
private scholar, he devoted himself 
largely to the Minoan and other un- 
deciphered scripts. In these studies his 
method was speculative, but he was 
among the few who before 1952 (he 
died the year previous) were confident 
that Minoan Linear B would prove to 
be Greek, and in fact it was by me- 


thodical speculation that Ventris suc- 
ceeded. 


BOTANICAL LIBRARIES IN 
NEW QUARTERS 


He Harvard University Her- 
barium, 22 Divinity Avenue, 
completed last spring, now 
houses the library and herbarium of 
the Gray Herbarium (formerly at 79 
Garden Street), the non-horticultural 
portion of the library and herbarium 
of the Arnold Arboretum (transferred 
from Jamaica Plain), and the Orchid 
Herbarium of Oakes Ames (formerly 
in the Botanical Museum, Oxford 
Street). The moves were carried out 
between March and July. The new 
Herbarium, modern in equipment and 
fully air-conditioned, lies across the 
end of Divinity Avenue, with direct 
access to the Farlow Library and Her- 
barium on the east and to the Library 
of the Museum of Comparative Zool- 
ogy on the west. 

A horticultural library of 7,000 vol- 
umes and an herbarium of 100,000 
specimens remain in the Arnold Arbo- 
retum building at Jamaica Plain, with 
expanded facilities for service. Pre- 
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Linnaean books from the Arboretum 
and the Gray Herbarium continue on 
deposit in the stacks of the Houghton 
Library, whence they may be drawn 
for consultation in the new Herbarium. 

Mrs Lazella Schwarten, formerly Li- 
brarian of the Arnold Arboretum, is 
now Librarian of both the Arnold 
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Arboretum and the Gray Herbarium 
and is in charge of both libraries in the 
new building. She is assisted by Mrs 
Patricia Lewicki and Mrs Yvonne 
Meigs. Dr Richard Schultes has re- 
cently been appointed Curator of the 
Orchid Herbarium of Oakes Ames and 
is in charge of the Orchid Library. 


List of Contributors 
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Hyper E. Rotuins, Keats’s Misdated Letters: Additional Notes 

Dorotuy Rounps (with Stertinc Dow), Festschriften 

Hersert Steiner, The Harvard Collection of Hugo von Hofmannsthal 
Study of the University Library 


Joun L. Sweeney, A Place for Poetry: The Woodberry Poetry Room 
in Widener and Lamont 


WituuaM Van Lennep, Some Early English Playbills 
Visiting Committee 


James E. Watsu, An Experiment in the Selection of Library Books for 
Storage 

Ernest H. Wirxmns, The Tale of Julia and Pruneo 

FRANKLIN M. Wricut, A College First Proposed, 1633: Unpublished 


Letters of Apostle Eliot and William Hammond to Sir Simonds 
D’Ewes 
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